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GOETHE 


Bicentennial Issue 


17491949 


Wer fremde Sprachen nicht kennt, weif nichts von seiner ei- 


genen. 


Es ist mit der Geschichte wie mit der Natur, wie mit allem 
Profunden, es sei vergangen, gegenwartig oder zukiinftig: je 
tiefer man ernstlich eindringt, desto schwierigere Probleme tun 
sich hervor. Wer sie nicht fiirchtet, sondern kiihn darauf los- 
geht, fiihlt sich, indem er weiter gedeiht, héher gebildet und 
behaglicher. 


* 


Die Wissenschaft hilft uns vor allem, da sie das Staunen, wozu 
wir von Natur berufen sind, einigermafen erleichtere; sodann 
aber, dafi sie dem immer gesteigerten Leben neue Fertigkeiten 
erwecke zu Abwendung des Schadlichen und Einleitung des 
Nutzbaren. 


—Masximen und Reflexionen. 
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GOETHE AND THE LITERATURE OF TRAVEL 
I 


THE PROLIFERATION at the end of the eighteenth century of books of 
travel was one of the fruits of the secular and scientific conquest of 
the world that marks the modern era. A form of writing neither 
belles-lettres, philosophy, nor pure science, the literature of travel 
reflects the urge of an entire age to behold and to describe the mani- 
fold objects that the world presents for man’s study and use. Books 
of travel brought cargoes of raw material out of which the encyclo- 
pedist, the philosopher, the systematizing natural scientist, and the 
poet might fashion anew a comprehensible universe of laws and proc- 
esses to take the place of a medieval harmony that had disappeared. 

The practical Reisebeschreibung of the age of Goethe was one of the 
commonest types of printed matter, inescapable and ubiquitous, read 
perhaps by as many in that society as read the press today. Its form 
was of course widely employed and imitated in literature, especially 
in the field of satire, the sentimental novel, philosophical speculation, 
and the Utopian political tract. Here we shall be concerned not with 
such developments of the form but rather with the simple, straight- 
forward, non-literary original, of which Goethe was a devoted student 
and reader throughout his life. In his commentaries on the literature 
of his day Goethe developed the most thorough description and inter- 
pretation of the form anywhere to be found in German literature. In 
the Italienische Reise, the Divan, and Meisiers Wanderjahre we can 
trace the stages of his imaginative preoccupation with it. 

The Reisebeschreibung is a first-hand, first-person account of the 
events and experiences of a journey—whether to faraway regions or 
to places close at hand is of no consequence.' (Travels on the Rhine 

! Obviously there is much reporting that exists on the periphery of the form de- 
fined above. If a book carries in its title “Views,” or ““Ansichten,” or “Beschreibung,” 
it does not quite promise to be a book of travels, though in substance it may conform 
to the pattern. Similarly, such titles as “Geschichte,” “History,” “Account,” ‘“‘Aben- 
teuer,” while again just on the border, may fall beside the mark. The present paper will 
discuss primarily those books that lie within the definition given above. Essays, philo- 
sophical treatises, histories, descriptions, imaginary voyages, and strictly scientific 
books are beyond its scope, and all purely literary imitations of the Reise, such as the 
“sentimental” journeys in the tradition of Sterne, the satires of Musiius, the popular- 
philosophical reflections of Nicolai’s Reisen, have no direct bearing on the subject. 

There is no summary account of the literature of travel in eighteenth-century Ger- 
many. The present author has assembled a list of over six hundred separate books of 


travel printed in Germany between 1700 and 1835. A total list of all separate issues, not 
counting reprints and new editions, would, on a rough estimate, include up to a thou- 
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and travels to China alike were designated Reisebeschreibungen by 
Goethe). The writer may be of any professional or vocational class— 
merchant, adventurer, scientist, diplomat, hobbyist, archaeologist, 
professional explorer, soldier, or private citizen off on a holiday. 
Since it is an eye-witness account, the book of travel is properly 
neither a compendium, a history, nor a handbook fashioned in the 
study. On the contrary, its material is fresh, original, often undigested, 
and recorded as observed at a particular instant. Its author promises 
objectivity and truthfulness; his book treats its subject in the round 
and from the amateur’s or layman’s point of view. It may be colored, 
to be sure, by the author’s prejudices or slants on affairs, but it is not 
ordinarily written to prove a thesis or to investigate some single 
scientific aspect of what he encounters. 

Goethe probably could not remember the time when he did not 
know books of travel. His father not only believed firmly in the value 
of geographical study, but also was exceedingly fond of travel ac- 
counts. When, as Goethe describes in Dichtung und Wahrheit, the 
family moved to the new house in Frankfurt, his father’s library con- 
tained the best recent Reisebeschreibungen.* All the paraphernalia of 
geography were to be found in Johann Kaspar’s study. In moments of 
leisure he enjoyed tracing out with his finger imaginary journeys on 
the maps, the while reciting the marvels and adventures of travelers 
who had gone to the regions thus indicated.* One of his crotchety 
whims was to check up on Keyssler and Nemeiz (both authors of 
travels in Europe) to find where these forerunners of Baedeker had 
gone astray.* Furthermore, he himself had authored a book of travels; 
for Goethe remembered him busily writing, copying, and editing his 
own “Italienische Reise,” based on a trip he had taken in 1740.5 Out 
of his early reading Goethe reports that Anson’s Reise um die Well 
(1749)—-one of the great sensations of its kind in that day—made an 





sand, with another four hundred or more arising in the form of reprints, partial prints 
in periodicals, and in collections and series of reprints. By far the largest portion of these 
German books of travel are translations from the English, French, Spanish, Swedish, 
Italian, and other languages. Works on geography, history, natural science, and philo- 
sophical, commercial, or religious treatises, together with “descriptions,” compendia, 
and literary adaptations—which often are immediately dependent on books of travel— 
would swell the bibliography of travel by many hundreds. 

* Werke, Jubiliums-Ausgabe, xxu, 28. (All references to this edition of the Werke 
will be designated J-A in this paper.) 

3 J-A, xxv, 217; see also, xx, 146. 
4 J-A, xxu, 28. 
§ J-A, xxu, 12. 
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indelible impression. This book combined ‘“‘the dignity of truth,” says 
Goethe, “‘with the rich fantasy of the Marchen’’: “Accompanying this 
excellent sailor in our imagination, we were carried to remote parts of 
the earth, and we endeavored to trace his course with our fingers on 
the globe.’’® The boy’s early acquaintance with books, as recalled in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, was largely in old Chroniken with their spec- 
tacular and lurid pictures of foreign scenes. Gottfriedt’s Neue Welt 
und Amerikanische Historische . ..and Comenius’ Orbis pictus were 
two that he named.’ With this went such other matter as Robinson 
Crusoe, Fénelon’s Telemach, and the Insel Felsenburg, which, taken 
together, could not fail to arouse the boy’s appetite for exotic adven- 
ture.® 

When in boyhood Goethe visited the impressive library of his 
grandfather, Rat Textor, he was struck by the fact that, but for his 
law books, the councillor possessed nothing but “die ersten Reise- 
beschreibungen, Seefahrten, und Linder-Entdeckungen.”® Goethe 
acquired the mastery of geography as one of the principal studies of 
his childhood.!® While practicing his English, he found he could turn 
the chore of writing compositions into a delight by composing a novel 
as he went along. This novel was a travel story, wherein several 
brothers and sisters journeying abroad sent home their impressions in 
letters." 


6 J-A, xx 37-38. The image of the globe impressed itself forcefully on the boy. 
Sixty years later Goethe remembered similar scenes: “Die schénen Globen, die mein 
Vater in seinem Biicherzimmer stehen hatte, gaben . . . Auskunft iiber das, was... 
von dem Erdkreise bekannt geworden, und ich wiinschte wohl, jene Weltkugel, die ich 
in meiner Kindheit so oft herumgedreht, neben der jetzigen zu sehen, um auf einmal den 
Reichtum des Aufklirens mir sinnlich vergegenwartigen zu kénnen.” J-A, xxxrx, 358 
(ca. 1821). 

7 Elise von Keudell und Werner Deetjen (ed.), Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer 
Bibliothek (Weimar, 1931), item no. 84. (All references to this work will be designated 
GAB in this paper.) 

8 For a list of the chronicles that Goethe was familiar with, see ibid., nos. 48, 52, 
83, 235, 691, 692. A typical title is: E. Franciscus, New-polierter Geschicht-Kunst- und 
Sitten-S piegel auslindischer Vilcker ... Dem Schaubegierigen Leser dargestellt. These 
picture-books represented “die vornehmsten Vélker des Alterthums,” “auslindische 
Raritaten und Geschichten,” “Geograph- und Topographischer Schauplatz von Afrika 
und Ost-Indien.”’ See Meisters Lehrjahre (J-A, xv, 333), where Gottfriedt is included 
in the curious library, to the reading of which Friedrich ascribes his erudition. 

9 J-A, xx, 42-43. Similarly, he remembered admiring the collection of maps, cop- 
perplates, and antiquities made by his father and by their neighbor, von Ochsenstein. 
J-A, xxu, 87-88. 

10 J-A, xxu, 34. 

i J-A, xx, 144. Compare this plot-sketch with that of the Reise der Sihne Mega- 
prazons. 
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Thus Goethe came to his meeting with Herder well equipped to 
appreciate the pleasures if not the full value of the literature of travel. 
Herder, his head crammed with original ideas about the growth of 
primitive cultures, directed Goethe’s attention to folk poetry as a 
source of literary inspiration. A good deal of the Sturm-und-Drang 
clamor for Natur which was stirring in the young poet’s breast found 
expression and formulation in the kind of speculations on cultural 
history that Herder was engaging in. Goethe was neither u ~re of 
nor unimpressed by the fact that Herder in the seventies was :uining 
the vast repositories of travels for his great treatises on the philosophy 
of history. As sources for the Ideen (1784) alone, Herder made use of 
hundreds of travel accounts, out of whose contents he assembled the 
evidence for his epochal theories about the growth of human culture.” 
Furthermore, we notice that Goethe’s friend Merck of Darmstadt 
was himself the translator and editor of a famous travel book, Pallas’ 
Reisen durch verschiedene Provinzen des russischen Reichs (1776).¥ 

The Sturm-und-Drang reaction against “degenerate” culture, 
influenced as it was by Rousseauistic idealization of the primitive, 
expressed itself in a few of Goethe’s poems. This strain is, however, 
not marked in his writings, and on the whole he made little effort to 
contribute to primitivistic theory. In the first part of Herder’s Stimmen 
der Vélker (1778) he did publish the “Klaggesang von der edlen 
Frauen des Asan Aga,” a poem in the spirit of Herder’s sympathetic 
search for the true voice of the Volk. Goethe found the materials for 
this poem in the travel-account of Alberto Forti and in Clemens 
Werthes’ Die Sitten der Morlacken (1775), a description of a Slavic 
people in southeastern Europe.“ Again, when reading in Montaigne, 
Goethe was stirred by passages in the essay ‘‘Of Cannibals” to trans- 
late two little songs which display the “noble” spirit of the Brazilian 
savages. In his versions (very close to the original), the ‘““Todeslied 
eines Gefangenen”’ and the “‘Liebeslied eines amerikanischen Wilden,” 
Goethe rendered effectively the mood of stoic fortitude that Montaigne 
had praised in his essay. Montaigne’s source was an early Voyage. 
Finally, in Pierre Sonnerat’s Voyage aux Indes orientales (1783)and 

18 See Johannes Grundmann, Die geographischen und vilkerkundlichen Quellen und 
Anschauungen in Herders “Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit,” 
Berlin, 1900. 

8 Published in Frankfurt and Leipzig; written in the years when Merck was closest 
to the young Goethe. GAB lists a German edition by another translator (No. 460). 


4 J-A, m1, 280; see also xxxvimt, 11. 
6 J-A, m1, 267, 277. 
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in other travel accounts of Asia, Goethe discovered the materials on 
which he based the ballad ““Der Gott und die Bajadere” (1797), and 
also ‘‘Paria’”’ of a much later date." 

Exotic themes were not exploited by Goethe in his early dramas, 
but in such a work as the Die Végel (1780), a topical burlesque written 
to amuse and lampoon Weimar personalities, we can glimpse how the 
travel materials rested in his imagination. Using Aristophanes’ sym- 
bol of the birds to represent the poets, Goethe comes to that point in 
his fantastic story where Treufreund and Hoffegut must explain to 
the Chorus what their origin has been. This nation of the birds is 
hostile, but Treufreund is determined to win them over with deliberate 
deception—a kind of trickery which he has learned from “‘Seefahrern.” 
He accordingly invents a farcical pathetic account of misfortunes: 
how they have been carried from the South Pole by sailors, taken into 
bondage, imprisoned in cages, stowed away on a ship, and forced to 
submit to the insults of a disagreeable captain and rude sailors.” 
Compared with their blissful native state, it was a miserable existence, 
an experience that roused them to “secret hatred.”” When they were 
brought to Europe, the birds were exhibited in public and stared at 
like monsters, for the price of “four Groschen for commoners, sixpence 
for children, and gratis for persons of quality, as well as for scholars 
and artists.” ““They imagined,” said Treufreund, “that they had tamed 
us, since in our hunger we ceased picking and clawing at them and 
accepted almonds and nuts from the hands of beautiful ladies and 
permitted them to scratch us behind the ears.’”” When he had won 
them over, Treufreund exhorted the birds to revolt against the regime 
of men and to resume their position as “die uriltesten Herren” of the 
planet—‘‘das erste Volk.” 

It would be a mistake to attempt to demonstrate by this episode 
that Goethe either was or was not sympathetic with the primitivists; 
for it is not in the nature of burlesque to propound serious matters in 

© He utilized Abraham Rogers’ Die Offene Tiir zu dem verborgenen Heidentum 
(1663) and Dapper’s Asia (1681).—GAB, no. 51. Neither of these later poems, of 
course, shows any trace of primitivistic protest such as might be felt in the poems from 
Montaigne.—J-A, 1, 347; 11, 339-340. 

17 There is much burlesquing of the common travel story in the details of this 
episode: “Dieses [Hoffegut] ist der otahitische Mistfinke, nach dem Linné MONEDULA 
RYPAROCAUDULA; und ich bin von den Freundsinseln, der groRe Hosenkackerling, EPOPS 
MAXIMUS POLYCACAROMERDICUS; es gibt auch einen kleinen, der ist aber nicht so rar.” 
—J-A, vu, 296. See also the extensive use of exotic touches like the list of the tropical 


fruits that the birds fed on, the mention of islands recently discovered, and the stock 
figures of the malevolent sailors. 
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straightforward argument. The episode shows that travel materials, 
because they are familiar to all, could be utilized as the vehicle for 
satire. Goethe here has taken up a theme very common in popular 
literature, the European conqueror’s ruthless disruption of the peace 
and security of a simple folk living in the bosom of nature. The Chorus 
consisting of songbirds (i.e. poets) are, on another level of meaning, 
also singers of the bardic kind, the race of heroic children of nature. 
Beneath the fun and the burlesque, Goethe is repeating, how seriously 
we do not know, the argument of the moral superiority of savages 
over ‘‘cultivated” Europeans. The episode recalls the well-known 
story of Captain Cook’s exploits among the South Pacific (Tahitian 
and New Zealand) aborigines, so effectively told by Georg Forster’s 
eye-witness account of Cook’s first voyage. The motif of the trans- 
porting of the birds in ignominious captivity links the passage with the 
story of the unfortunate Omai, a Tahitian native whom Cook brought 
to England and introduced into society."® 

In the year 1792, when Goethe was among friends in the Pempel- 
fort circle, he began the writing of the Reise der Séhne Megaprazons, 
a satirical commentary on the events of the French Revolution. This 
novel was to be cast in the form of an imaginary voyage; the chapters 
that were completed are written in a light, amusing, fast-moving 
prose, overcast with a veil of mystery. Goethe’s principal sources were 
Rabelais’ adventures of Pantagruel in the isles of the Papimanes, the 
Papefigues, and the Monarchomanes, and a sixteenth-century Volks- 
buch called the Reise der Sihne Giaffers.° The latter provides the 
motif of the father who sends his sons on a journey to complete their 
education. Goethe’s final plans for the novel are not known. Insofar 
as he had conceived a work, which as he said, was to be “‘wunderbar,” 
“abenteuerlich und miarchenhaft,’”° he was inclining toward the 
manner of the imaginary voyages of Swift and Rabelais and the Insel 
Felsenburg and departing from the characteristic simplicity and direct- 
ness of the ordinary Reisebeschreibung. Even so, Goethe’s use of 
concrete detail in portraying the sea voyage is probably influenced by 
his extensive knowledge of contemporary travel accounts, as well as 
by his own recollections of the crossing from Naples to Sicily. 

A glance at Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, composed during the 

18 For the story of Omai, see C. B. Tinker, Nature’s Simple Plan, Princeton, 1922. 
One likely interpretation of Goethe’s meaning in this passage is that it is a gibe against 
widespread exaggerated sentimentality over the noble savage. 


19 J-A, xvi, xi ff. 
20 J-A, xxvi, 151. 
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early nineties, reveals again the intrusion of detail that shows a certain 
interest in the Reisebeschreibung. But in this work we find a com- 
pletely new approach on Goethe’s part. He is concerned with the phe- 
nomenon of the travel-book itself as an instrument of education, as 
one of the marks and necessities of contemporary civilization. In a 
situation paralleling slightly the relation of Goethe to his own father, 
Wilhelm, in Book IV, has made a promise to keep a record of day-to- 
day events in the form of a Reisejournal which was to include all the 
data on geographical, topographical, statistical details that the boy 
has been able to collect. The dilatory Wilhelm, finding he has covered 
the ground without noting these details, turns to Laertes for help. 
Now Laertes is ready to give assistance, for books of travel were his 
favorite, indeed his only form of reading. Since there was a lending 
library available, he could easily consult travel books and concoct 
therefrom a plausible journal.” If the writing of the fictitious journal 
was something of a lark for Wilhelm, the author points out that his 
hero also learned a wholesome lesson from the experience. For this 
was the first step in training the day-dreamer Wilhelm to turn his 
attention outward, to let his mind and powers of perception play on 
the actual conditions and daily affairs of real life. Wilhelm comes to 
see that his father had a wise purpose in requiring him to submit to 
the discipline of keeping a journal.” Elsewhere in the Lehrjahre we 
learn how both Mignon and Therese are fascinated with the hearing 
of travel adventures recited by Wilhelm and Lothario.* 


II 


The Reisebeschreibung is a pedestrian and prosaic kind of writing, 
at the opposite pole from the subjectivity and emotion of lyric poetry. 
Perhaps Goethe hoped to take advantage of this when, as in Meisters 
Lehrjahre, he undertook to set his literary house in order and to dis- 


a J-A, xv, 312-313. 

% See, Book v, Ch. 2, for the sequel to the story of the fictitious journal.—J-A, 
xvi, 10ff. 

%3 In Book v Mignon and Felix are caught up in the fascination for geography and 
travel adventure. When teaching the little Felix about geography, Mignon brings out 
maps and takes delight in showing him where the cold, frozen regions of the earth are 
located. She was always ready to listen to accounts of travels. “Besonders wenn Wilhelm 
von Reisen sprach, war sie sehr aufmerksam und schien sich immer zu betriiben, 
sobald das Gespiich auf eine andere Materie tiberging.”—J-A, xv, 4. In a similar way, 
in Book v1, Therese enjoys hearing Lothario recite his travels. “Die Welt lag ihm so 
klar, so offen dar, wie mir die Gegend, in der ich gewirtschaftet hatte . . . er erzahlite 
nicht, er fiihrte uns an die Orte selbst; ich habe nicht leicht ein so reines Vergniigen 
empfunden.”—J-A, xvi, 206. 
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cipline his powers. He needed, he felt, to cultivate the art of observa- 
tion. Scientific study, research, and building of collections were means 
to this end, but travel likewise would divert his attention from the 
interior life and put him in touch with everyday reality. 

When in 1775 and 1779 he made trips into Switzerland and later 
published accounts of these journeys as the Briefe aus der Schweiz, he 
had as yet no thought of presenting these in the objective style. Indeed, 
it is remarkable that a work prepared for the press as late as 
1796 could be so suffused with Wertherian attitudes as was the first 
part of the Briefe aus der Schweiz. These letters are impressionistic 
and highly introspective, descriptions not so much of the scenes 
visited as of the psychological experiences of their author. The title 
“Werthers Reise” (which had once been planned for the volume) 
indicates not only that the book stems from the early phase of Goethe’s 
creative life, but also that it deliberately follows the lead of such a 
writer as Kiittner, who set the fashion for sentimental, exaggeratedly 
emotional descriptions of the Alps. 

With Goethe’s treatment of his travels in Italy (1786-1788) it is 
a different story. He has altered his conception of how to organize and 
utilize travel impressions. The Jtalienische Reise was prepared for 
printing in 1813, in a period when Goethe was paying humble respect 
to the virtues of straightforward reporting. Already in the Lehrjahre 
he had expressed contempt for the “astounding escapades of the ad- 
venturer, the exaggerated half-truths of the trivial and petty-minded 
traveler, who can do no better than to put his own person in the place 
of the land he has undertaken to describe.’ On this trip, Goethe 
recognized that a book like the travels of Riedesel, ‘der treffliche,” 
are invaluable. This writer plans his travels with patience and calm, 
displays a certain sureness of aim, employs appropriate means skill- 
fully, has acquired knowledge and made the necessary preparation, 
and above all has a fine appreciation of a masterly teacher, Winckel- 
mann.” Goethe entered Italy well aware of what his predecessors in 
the field of the common travel-account had accomplished. The stand- 
ard works of Riedesel, Volkmann, Borch, and probably also Houel 
and Brydone accompanied him on the trip, and he referred to them 
Baedeker-wise to instruct him as he went.” 


24 J-A, xvi, 206. 

% J-A, xxvi, 327. 

% See GAB, items no. 15, 684, 685, 689, 1887; and entries under their names in the 
Register to the Tagebiicher, Werke, Weimar-Ausgabe, Abt. 1, vols. 14 and 15. 
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For Goethe the Italian journey was an occasion to take stock of 
himself in his relation to his life work. At the start he solemnly re- 
solved to submit himself to rigorous discipline, aware as he was that 
he lacked the steadfastness and firmness of aim that was the chief 
virtue of a traveler like Riedesel. Now Goethe will avoid being 
“phantastisch” and will look instead on the scenes as they are 
(er ‘“‘nimmt die Gegend real’’). He will be assiduous in observation, 
pay particular attention to geological formations along the way, and 
leave no scope for the distractions of imagination and sensibility.?’ ‘I 
expect to master the art of travel on this journey,” he wrote, “‘but I 
cannot tell whether I will learn the art of life.”’** The impact of travel 
experience was, as he had hoped, enough of a shock to jolt him out of 
his customary habits: “For a man of my disposition this journey is 
salutary; indeed it has been a necessity .. . I count it a thing of no 
little importance actually to be standing on the soil of Sicily, this 
wondrous place where so many radii of world history converge.’”*® 
The Krafigenie of a few years before was humbled with the thought of 
the immensity of man’s cultural heritage. In this sense, the Italian 
journey was a turning-point. Here Goethe came to understand the 
meaning of his father’s insistence on the value of travel, just as he 
himself was to administer that lesson to Wilhelm Meister a few years 
later. 

The Italienische Reise constitutes the first fruits of the insight into 
the enlarged universe that the poet has discovered. The narrative has 
the calm, the unhurried pace, the concreteness that Goethe valued so 
highly. All along Goethe wondered whether he was able to observe 
competently. ‘When I return,” he wrote to Herder, “you shall be the 
judge of how I have observed.’*® Compared with the other travel- 
accounts of Italy of his time, we note immediately that Goethe’s work 
stands head and shoulders above the rest* in readability—by virtue of 





See the essay “Philipp Hackert” (J-A, xxxrv, 305) where Goethe lists and de- 
scribes a whole gallery of travel-writers on Sicily. 

27 J-A, xxvi, 139. 

28 J-A, xxvi, 262. 

29 J-A, xxvi, 261. 

30 J-A, xxvu, 3. 

31 In mentioning German travel-books comparable with the Italienische Reise, we 
must bear in mind that Goethe is now following the tradition of the sober, “practical,” 
popular-scientific reporting of real scenes (Volkmann, Riedesel, Keyssler, etc.). Of the 
few great works in this class which preceded Goethe’s [talienische Reise, we must men- 
tion Georg Forster’s Ansichten vom Niederrhein (1791-1794), a careful and brilliantly 
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the charm, freshness, equability, and sensitivity of its style. On the 
other hand, the intrusion of a great deal of correspondence but slightly 
re-edited betrays a certain lack of clarity of conception. Goethe 
brought into his account an immense baggage of materials that have 
nothing to do with Italy or with his travels. The world of Weimar 
comes in frequently and, though it makes the work a valuable memoir, 
it is hard to reconcile this mingling of materials with the fundamental 
purposes of a travel book.” Furthermore, there is great variety in the 
kinds of materials included—shifts from description to reflection, 
then to elaborate essayistic excursions on special topics, such as the 
Roman carnival, then again to historical digressions like the piece on 
Philipp Neri. The thread of narrative is dropped too frequently to 
sustain the suspense-value of the travel-account per se. Nevertheless, 
the Jialienische Reise is a monumental piece of description, faith- 
fully recording what Goethe saw and studied. The flavor of on-the- 
spot reporting is well caught, and Goethe does not fail to include those 
unexpected incidents that give it the texture of reality. 

The year 1796 brought busy plans for a new venture in travel, a 
trip into Switzerland (and perhaps Italy) with Heinrich Meyer. 
Goethe set up an elaborate and perhaps over-organized scheme for 
the recording of exhaustive factual observations (not to exclude sta- 
tistical data). Stili feeling the need of putting an iron curb on his 
vagrant poetic impulses, he insisted more strongly than ever that he 
would train himself to be “realistic’’ ;* he was resolved to avoid prej- 





handled account of locales, peoples, and, especially, the art of the Rhine area. As in 
Goethe in Forster’s book scientific interest in geography and botany is very marked. 

% Doubtless Goethe, despite his aim at objectivity, would explain this on the 
ground that at bottom all writing in the first person is autobiographical and that con- 
sequently one of its chief values is that it extends our knowledge of personality. This is 
explained in the course of the travels: “Daf treffliche Manner... verschiedener 
Nationen vor mir hergingen, die gewif aufere Zwecke sorgfiltiger verfolgten als 
ich, der ich nur die innerlichsten im Auge hatte, hat mich oft beruhigt, wenn ich alle 
meine Bemiihungen fiir unzulinglich halten mufte.—Uberhaupt, wenn jeder Mensch 
nur als ein Supplement aller iibrigen zu betrachten ist und am niitzlichsten und liebens- 
wiirdigsten erscheint, wenn er sich als einen solchen gibt, so muf dieses vorziiglich von 
Reiseberichten und Reisenden giiltig sein. Persénlichkeit, Zwecke, Zeitverhiltnisse, 
Gunst und Ungunst der Zufilligkeiten, alles zeigt sich bei einem jeden anders. Kenn’ 
ich seine Vorgiinger, so werd’ ich auch an ihm mich freuen, mich mit ihm behelfen, 
seinen Nachfolger erwarten und diesem, wire mir sogar inzwischen das Gliick ge- 
worden, die Gegend selbst zu besuchen, gleichfalls freundlich begegnen.”—-J-A, xxvu, 
35-36. See also Vorwort zu Dichtung und Wahrheit, xxiv, 269. 

%3 He states he is committed to the practice of “skeptischer Realism”; all tendency 
toward “‘Empfinden”—“alles, was noch idealistisch an mir ist”—will be deliberately 
suppressed.—J-A, xxrx, 41; also, 16, 29, 98. That did not prevent him, in a mood of 
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udice, hasty judgment, and partiality. To that end he planned to 
collect a mass of documents—newspapers, sermons, ordinances, 
theater notices, and price-lists—and to incorporate them into his 
notes in order to attain strict fidelity to fact. Delayed in setting out, 
Goethe did not travel as far as he had planned, but he adhered to his 
schedules for gathering information. He stopped the carriage fre- 
quently along the way to note geological and topographical details. 
He reported conscientiously on the buildings, the markets, shops, and 
monuments of cities like Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Tiibingen. Thus 
his portfolios of memoranda grew to huge size. However, after the 
trip was over, other concerns diverted him from organizing his accu- 
mulations, and this task was never undertaken by the author himself. 
What he published as the Reise in die Schweiz 1797 is a compilation of 
journal entries from that year and of correspondence. Thus the 
Italienische Reise remains Goethe’s principal effort in the genre of the 
travel book.™ 

In his middle and late periods, Goethe, by casual and frequent 
references to books of travel, takes it for granted that they are enjoyed 
by large sections of the reading public. They serve to refresh the 
memory, to aid the recall of scenes one has visited, to stimulate the 
power of observation, and of course, to give information. The travel 
book is of greater use to the amateur scientist, he says, than collec- 
tions of natural history specimens, since it shows the connection of 
the object with its environment and thus makes it comprehensible. 
Good travels put us in the “immediate presence of distant regions.’™ 





enthusiasm when on the trip itself, from turning over in his mind the thought of writing 
up the journey in semi-novelistic form (“Halbroman”). Again, at one spot he reflected 
that the scene lent itself to the composing of an idyl—“eine rhetorische Reisebeschrei- 
bung,”’ which would have for its subject the civilization of man, in all its “‘vast extent, 
beauty, and significance.” —J-A, xxrx, 153, 133. 

4 Even if the Jtalienische Reise did not conform to Goethe’s later judgment as to 
what the ideal book of travel should be like, he was flattered to notice that the Roman 
carnival section of his book had influenced later travelers to study and describe in detail 
the customs, beliefs, and manners of the peoples they are treating of. As example he 
cited Friedrich Schultz’ Beschreibung eines polnischen Reichstags.—J-A, xxx, 9. 

Accounts of other trips, particularly the sketches Am Rhein, Main und Neckar 1814 
und 1815 are not composed as Reisebeschreibungen. They are essays and treatises de- 
voted to discussions of the artistic heritage of the Rhine region, arranged in loose 
chronological order. 

% J-A, xxix, vi, 16, 17, 29, 41, 98, 120 f., 136. “Nur der Naturforscher ist vereh- 
rungswert, der uns das Fremdeste, Seltsamste mit seiner Lokalitat, mit aller Nachbar- 
schaft, jedesmal in dem eigensten Elemente zu schildern und darzustellen weif. Wie 
gern méchte ich nur einmal Humboldten erzihlen héren.”—J-A, xx1, 212-213. See also 
xxx, 346. 
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Travel and travel books are frequent motifs in the later prose 
writings. Goethe treats of them as characteristic features of modern 
popular culture. In the Wahlverwandischaften, for instance, Ottilie 
in Eduard’s absence whiles away the time by reading a Reisebeschrei- 
bung. Charlotte’s British guest (whose prototype was in some measure 
Goethe’s friend, the artist Charles Gore) is a typical sophisticated 
traveler and man of the world.*® In the enigmatic pages of Meisters 
Wanderjahre Goethe expounds at great length his reflections on the 
réle of travel in modern life. The very title of this novel shows the 
direction of his thought. Not only is Wilhelm on the way to Meister- 
schaft in the art of living, but he has become a wanderer. His educa- 
tion at this stage requires that he undergo the ordeals that the life of 
travel present. If he is to achieve wisdom and maturity, he must learn 
a lesson which those who live a circumscribed existence do not appre- 
ciate: that each man has a share in the common humanity of all. 

We meet several types of travelers. There is Wilhelm’s good friend 
Lenardo, a veritable prophet of travel, whose impassioned orations 
tell the story of the migrations of peoples and individuals over the 
face of the earth. Again, the master of the estate that Wilhelm comes 
upon at the beginning of his travels (there referred to as ““Der Oheim’’) 
is qualified to instruct and guide, because he too has seen much of the 
world. His father was a pioneer colonist under Penn in “Nord- 
amerika’’; he left his patrimony and returned to ancestral lands in 
Europe (an interesting variation of the theme of the colonist), there 
to restore his estates to abundance and prosperity. With Antoni, in 
the story “Wer ist der Verriter?” Goethe introduces a third type. 
His life follows the pattern, so familiar in contemporary literature, of 
the man born to wealth and ease, who as a youth loses all and seeks 
his fortune in the world. In the end he gains not only wealth, but also 
the cultivation and savoir faire of a man who can be at ease every- 
where. He is a citizen of the world, free of ties to any land. 

The theme of travel haunts the entire novel. We come across many 
incidents where, for pastime and instruction, the characters recite 
their travel adventures. Many of them pursue geographical studies 
enthusiastically. Both at the house of the Oheim and in the halls of 
the pedagogical province there are elaborate installations, maps, 
mural decorations, and landscape paintings, which are used to further 
the study of cultural history and geography.*” 


% J-A, xx1, 134, 228-230; also 211-213. 
87 J-A, xx, 1378; xxx, 8f., 33, 41, 53, 75, 81-83, 88, 91f., 102f., 124, 187. 
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It was in the last years of his life that Goethe showed most suc- 
cessfully how to raise the prosy stuff of the travel books to levels of 
high significance, to turn it into poetry which explores the mysteries of 
man’s relation to his natural setting. Why should men be so interested 
in mountains that they will expose themselves to the hardships and 
inconveniences of climbing their barren heights? In replying to this 
question he reveals his deep concern with problems of cultural geog- 
raphy and history: “If God and Nature had so designed, they might 
have extended the mountain masses of Nubia westward until they 
met the Atlantic; and if, moreover, this range had then been cut 
through at various places by valleys running from north to south, we 
would have lands where patriarchs like Abraham could have founded 
new Canaans, and where many an Albert Julius would discover other 
Felsenburgs, in which their descendants could flourish and multiply 
in numbers to rival the stars.’”** 


Ill 


What were the kinds and numbers of travel-books that Goethe 
is known to have used? If we examine the valuable check-list of his 
withdrawals from the Weimar library, as given in von Keudell’s and 
Deetjen’s Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek, we find that 
books of travel there figure prominently.*® Of the 2,276 items in that 





See Hersilie’s remarks about the life of the Oheim, and how she is aware that his 
career is a commonplace of contemporary novels. Goethe used the plot outline which 
she there gives in his story ““Der Sammler und die Seinigen.”—J-A, xrx, 75. 

Many more interesting uses of the theme of travels are to be found. The figure of 
Julie is a feminine counterpart to Lenardo for her keen interest in geography and travels. 
The European grand tour is discussed by Lenardo in a letter to the aunt; Wilhelm in a 
letter to Natalie discusses the Reisejournal as a vehicle for the development of the 
cultivated way of life. Wilhelm insists that his son Felix shall have an opportunity to 
know the world: “Ich méchte aber doch . . . meinem Sohn einen freieren Blick tiber die 
Welt verschaffen, als ein beschrinktes Handwerk zu geben vermag.” 

38 J-A, xxxrx, 82-83. (Maximen und Reflexionen, “Makariens Archiv,” 1829.) 

39 This check list has very few entries before 1790 and is an index to Goethe’s actual 
reading only for the period after 1800. Entries in the Tagebiicher form a valuable supple- 
ment to it, but again do not cover the earlier period. In making the present count, we 
have selected those works which, according to Goethe’s own understanding of the term, 
would be classed in his mind as Reisen, or Reisebeschreibungen. Their titles vary widely: 
“Reise,” “Reisebeschreibung,” “Travels,” “Voyages,” “Beschreibung,” “Abenteuer,” 
“Histoire et relation du voyage,” “Account of a voyage,” “Nachrichten vom Lande 
selbst gesammelt,” “Beytrige zur Naturgeschichte...aus... Reise zusammen- 
getragen,” “Der gegenwirtige Zustand,” “Beschreibung der . . . Reise,” etc. 

As to the frequency of Goethe’s withdrawals of identical items, we find many in- 
stances of three separate withdrawals, widely separated in time, and perhaps up to fifty 
per cent of all books he used were withdrawn at least twice. 
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list, 309 (over thirteen per cent) fall within the category of books of 
travel or genres immediately associated with them. Many of these are 
of course repeated withdrawals of the same book in different years. 
An analysis of the regions of the world covered by these records of 
withdrawals reveals the following: Books on Africa account for twelve 
items; on North America, eleven; on South America, seventeen; on 
Russia, nine; on the Far East, twenty-seven; on Australia and the 
South Seas, two; on the British Isles, three. Books on the Near East 
(Persia, Turkey, and the Holy Land) account for thirty-eight; 
descriptions of the Orient in general, sixty-two; books on Greece, 
sixty-two; on Sicily and Italy, ninety-seven; on Spain and Portugal, 
seventeen; and general travels and voyages around the world, nine.” 

It may likewise be of interest to analyze the body of travel-books 
that constitute the bibliography of Goethe’s reading in that field. 
Such a bibliography includes at least 215 items. Of these, 154 fall into 
the category of the Reisebeschreibung in the stricter sense; twenty- 
nine are in the category of the Voyage pittoresque (Malerische Reise), 
a type developed about 1800, in which the emphasis was on descrip- 
tion of scenery.“ Four are books of “Views” only—copperplates of 
landscapes and topographical details, or ““Stadteansichten”; twenty- 
one are “Histoires” or ‘“‘Geschichten”’ of the older type, important in 
any catalog of exotic literature; four are “Abenteuer”; and, finally, 
three are atlases of foreign regions. In the matter of geographical dis- 
tribution, these 215 titles reveal a preference for certain regions and a 
corresponding lack of interest in others. Taking the Mediterranean 
lands first, we find that they account for eighty-one of the titles 
(Spain, Sicily, Italy, Greece, Arabia, and the Holy Land, sixty-eight; 
Nubia and Egypt, four; North Africa, nine). The Orient (excluding 
Russia and China), accounts for thirty-seven; Russia, eight; China, 
eight; Japan, two; Africa (exclusive of North Africa) ten; Australia 
and the South Seas, three; South America, nineteen; North America 
and West Indies, ten; voyages around the world, nine; travels in 
Europe, including Voyages Pittoresque, twenty-six; travels in the 
Arctic, two. 

® The distribution of these withdrawals chronologically by five-year periods is as 
follows: In the half-decade ending at the close of 1779, none; 1784, 1; 1789, 1; 1794, 5; 
1799 18; 1804, 31; 1809, 7; 1814, 45; 1819, 60; 1824, 36; 1829, 71; thereafter, 31. 

“ As, for instance, Hakewill’s Malerische Reise to Jamaica (1825)—GAB, No. 
2020; Louis Cassas’ Voyage pittoresque et historique de la Syrie . . . (1798)—GAB, No. 


151; Daniell’s Picturesque Voyage to India (1810)—GAB, No. 1141. See also, Nos. 933, 
1117, 1389, 1390-1392, 1504, etc. 
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The greater portion of these titles deals with the civilized portions 
of the globe, the old Kulturlinder, in preference to the lands of prim- 
itive cultures. Goethe’s interest centered on the Mediterranean 
basin, and the further he moved away from that region, in general, the 
slighter it became. Australia, Canada, Siberia, Central Africa, the 
South Pacific, and the Arctic Regions were almost ignored, and there 
is nothing at all dealing with such localities as Patagonia, Kamchatka, 
Madagascar, and the Philippines, each of which was prominent in 
the annals of travels during Goethe’s lifetime. To judge by the num- 
bers of books consulted on each area, the seats of Greek culture, to- 
gether with the Roman, Trojan, and Etruscan, rated first in his in- 
terest. Only slightly less frequently studied were books on the Near 
and Middle East, the home of the Persian, Arabian, and Judaic 
culture. On the other hand, Goethe ignored the popular enthusiasms 
for some of the best known and most spectacular contemporary tra- 
velers. We find nothing to indicate even so much as an acquaintance 
with Bougainville, Bartram, John Byron, Gmelin, Thunberg, Bligh, 
Hawkesworth, or Mackenzie, for example. The poet was apparently 
little beguiled by works which relied for effect on sheer adventure, 
and he must have found some purely descriptive volumes too dull to 
hold his attention. All in all, he considered it the proper employment 
of a traveler—not to investigate the folkways of Hottentots and can- 
nibals—but to bring to light the lost architectural and cultural monu- 
ments of the ancient world.® 

When, as he not infrequently did, Goethe expressed satisfaction 
over an account of a primitive land, it was either because the author’s 
personality attracted him, or because the traveler had investigated 
some phase of the natural history of the region that Goethe himself 
was studying. Reading, for example, Temple’s travels in Peru, he was 
pleased with Temple’s manner: he is a “‘delightfully light-hearted and 
most engaging traveler, one that does not take his task too seriously; 
not a scientist, yet a cultivated man, a clear and comprehensible 
writer; just the sort of man one would want for a travel-companion.”* 


# See his reviews of travels by Raczynsky and by Brindstedt, Schriften sur Literatur 
mu (J-A, xxxvun, 48 ff.): “Der Reisende betitigt vollkommen seinen Beruf, durch 
methodische Untersuchung, Aufgrabung bedeutender Altertiimer, an Bau- und Bild- 
werken so wie an Inschriften.” 

 Tagebiicher, Weimar-Ausgabe, xu, 284. He enjoys “die kiinstlerische Darstel- 
lung” in a book on Brazil—J-A, xxx, 364. 
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If Goethe read a series of six travel books on Brazil between 1818 and 
1827, it was because he found them valuable sources for his favorite 
studies of botany,“ geology,* and mineralogy.® If he consulted books 
on Mexico frequently in the last decade of his life, it is in part because 
of his interest in the fortunes of the Deutsch-Amerikanischer Berg- 
werk-Verein, a mining company organized by his friends. Thus many 
of the works which are listed for remoter regions of the earth were 
used by Goethe to further his studies of science, trade, and the practi- 
cal arts.*? 

When he turned to books on oriental and classical lands, he drew 
from them, of course, much matter on topography, climate, manners, 
folkways, history, and monuments of their peoples. Yet by and large 
his investigations into art and architecture, archaeology, gems, and 
numismatics were so extensive that they may be said to have been the 
interest that went before all else.** 

Though it is difficult to draw conclusions about Goethe’s interest 


“4 A few instances of how Goethe mentioned his studies of botany in connection 
with foreign lands may be listed: see Tagebiicher, 111, 19; v, 68, 69; viz, 146; vint, 169; rx, 
261, 268; x, 277, 278, x1, 194; and J-A, xxxvui, 193. 

** His mention of the geology of foreign parts is very frequent. See for example: 
Tagebiicher, v1, 15; vit, 181, 183, 185, etc.; x1, 62, 119, 150, 166, 168; x1, 8; and J-A, 
xiv, 311. 

On mineralogy, see: Tagebiicher, 111, 19; J-A, xxx, 179, 295, 302, 375; xxxrx, 45; 
etc. 

‘7 For references to meteorological studies in connection with his reading, see 
Tagebiicher, v1, 170; 111, 199, 201; J-A, xx, 50; to mining and engineering, see Tagebiicher, 
x, 35, 38, 43, 94, 95; x1, 85, 232; x11, 73; to zoology, see J-A, xxx1x, 228, 248; and to the 
study of volcanoes, see Tagebiicher, 1x, 24, 30, 31, 324; and J-A, xxvu, 348. 

#8 Tt may be of interest to note how many of these travelers whom Goethe read he 
also came to know personally. In Rome, the “center of the ancient world,” he met the 
“Chevalier von Worthley,” who showed him his sketches of Greek sculptures (J-A, 
xxvil, 97); the architect Cassas, authority on Near East archaeology (J-A, xxvur, 108, 
155); and Sir William Hamilton, excavator at Herculaneum and Pompeii (J-A, xxv1, 
245). Philipp Hackert, artist and student of ancient art, was the subject of a biography 
by Goethe, and Charles Gore, the British artist and traveler, was his highly-regarded 
friend. Goethe met Georg Forster in 1792 and, at Herder’s suggestion, gave Forster 
advice about problems he ought to investigate on his next voyage (J-A, xxv, 4; 
xxvul, 132). Goethe’s close association with the Humboldts put him in touch with their 
brilliant researches in meteorology, cartography, and natural history. Other travelers 
whom Goethe met or corresponded with were Sieber, an expert on East India (Tage- 
biicher, tv, 187); the orientalist Diez (J-A, v, 294 ff.); Lichtenstein, traveler in Africa 
(Tagebiicher, 111, 330; x11, 246); Bréndstedt, a Danish archaeologist (J-A, xxx, 274, 
Tagebiicher, v1, 270); and a party of French explorers who were planning an expedition 
to Africa to investigate the death of LaPerouse, who had been lost there (Tagebiicher, 
x11, 97). 
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in travel books at various periods in his life, it was alive and keen to 
the very end, especially marked after 1825. An old book, in his view, 
was as useful as a recent one, for by revealing an earlier state of 
affairs, it shed light on the historical growth of a country.*® He was 
an attentive and critical reader of travels; unlike Schiller, he was not 
in the habit of using them for mere amusement or relaxation.®° 
Endowed with inveterate eye-mindedness—a fundamental A nlage 
of his nature—Goethe was drawn to know the forms, appearance, and 
colors of things beyond his horizons." His studies of geography were 
carried on in a way that would satisfy the urge to visualize; hence his 
tendency to use atlases, maps, copperplates, globes, Prospekte, and 
Ansichten—all the graphic illustrative materials that accompany 
reports of travels. He enjoyed the deluxe editions that are lavish with 
large plates, of one of which he remarked that “with its excellent illus- 
trations it supported and aided the imagination; lacking these helps, 
the imagination would have lost its way in vagueness.’ We notice 
that often he drew from the Weimar library only the maps or plates 
which supplemented a travel work, not consulting the text itself. Simi- 
larly, in his own researches he sought methods of representing factual 
material in graphic form, as when with Wilhelm von Humboldt’s aid 
he prepared large maps to show the distribution of languages through- 


49 “Reisebeschreibungen aus verschiedenen Jahren sind gleichsam als Chroniken 
solcher Gegenstinde anzusehen; die eigentlichen augenblicklichen Zustinde werden 
aufgefaBt und festgehalten, indessen sich in der Wirklichkeit manches verandert und 
sich nach wenigen Jahren ganz neue Erscheinungen dem Beobachter darbieten.”—J-A, 
xxxIv, 305. 

50 Occasionally he records that he read at night (Tagebiicher, 11, 279-280; rv, 52; 
Iv, 57); he reads in the carriage while on a trip (Tagebiicher, v, 162, and June 9, 1807); 
and it was a common pastime to read aloud from a travel book to a company of friends 
(Tagebticher, tv, 52). 

5t Recognizing the same trait in Winckelmann, Goethe ascribes much of Winckel- 
mann’s greatness to his capacity to see and to report vividly on what he has seen. 
“Finer, der in Rom wohnt, [ist] der Reiselust nach allen Weltgegenden ausgesetzt. Er 
sieht sich im Mittelpunkt der alten Welt und die fiir den Altertumsforscher interes- 
santesten Lander nah um sich her: Grofgriechenland und Sizilien, Dalmatien, der 
Peloponnes, Ionien und Agypten, alles . . . erregt in einem, der wie Winckelmann mit 
Begierde des Schauens geboren ist, . . . ein unsdgliches Verlangen.... 

So will denn unser Winckelmann auch iiberall hin . . . ”’—J-A, xxxrv, 46-47. 

5 In 1831 he was still fond of using the globe: “Auf Wélfchen’s VeranlaSung wurde 
der Globus geholt und die letzte Reise der Russen um die Welt dadurch versinnlicht.” 
He was reading Kotzebue’s travels with his grandson.—T agebiicher, xu, 47. 

8% Es “half durch treffliche Bilder einer Einbildungskraft nach, die sich, ohne 
gerade diesen Punkt der Wirklichkeit zu treffen, ins Unbestimmte wiirde verloren 
haben.” —J-A, xxx, 309. 
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out the world, or when he recorded the heights of mountains of the 
world in a landscape sketch.™ 
IV 

In his middle and later periods Goethe was not tempted to turn 
the materials of travel literature to direct use as plot elements in any 
of his major writings. Thus in Dichtung und Wahrheit, while discussing 
the theories of such interpreters of Homer as Guys and Wood on the 
resemblance between the “children of nature’ and the Homeric 
heroes, Goethe rejected the argument that Homeric culture can be 
compared with even the most beautiful examples of “‘noble savagery” 
anywhere to be found. The Greeks of the Homeric age enjoyed a much 
more fully developed culture, he contended, than the primitivists 
imagined.® Furthermore, he took the side of moderation when in 1798 
he discussed with Schiller the problem of how adventure-stories of 
modern exploration might be told in epic or dramatic form. Schiller 
had suggested that Captain Cook’s exploits in the South Seas met the 
requirements of the ideal epic subject. They had an abundance of 
striking situations, they allowed for the display of prowess and 
bravery, and at the same time they permitted the introduction of 
“ideal content.” Another such subject, insisted Schiller, was the ad- 
ventures of Le Vaillant in Central Africa. Here was a “truly poetical 
character and a man of imposing physical strength, yet who with all 
his natural endowments had those advantages which superior culture 
alone can give.” Goethe was not convinced. He agreed that these are 
attractive subjects, but he would not undertake to handle them in a 
serious modern epic. He knew too little at first hand about the region 
that these men explored, and he would not trust his powers to do 
justice to the theme if he relied on research and reading to fill in the 
gaps. This, together with the judgment that the modern era offered 
very few original epic themes that could rival the Ancients, was his 
ground for rejecting Schiller’s argument.® He was glad to aid Schiller 

% J-A, xxx, 272. 

For withdrawals of maps or plates alone, see GAB, Nos. 180, 181, 777, 866, 1053, 
1059, 1168, etc. 

“Sich durchs unmittelbare Anschauen die naturhistorischen, geographischen, 
dkonomischen und politischen Verhaltnisse zu vergegenwirtigen und sich dann durch 
eine alte Chronik die vergangenen Zeiten...ndher zu bringen, gibt... eine 
sehr angenehme Unterhaltung.”—J-A, xxrx, 164. 

% J-A, xxiv, 109. 

* Schillers Briefe, ed. Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart), v, 343-344 (Letter to Goethe, Feb. 


13, 1798); Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe, ed. Franz Muncker (Stuttgart und 
Berlin), 111, 43-44 (Letter to Schiller, Feb. 14, 1798). 
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in working out the background to Tell and the Braut von Messina by 
drawing on his own recollections of Switzerland and Sicily, but on the 
whole he had the great advantage over his friend in that he was not 
obliged to range as far afield as Schiller did in the search for subjects.*” 

As Goethe viewed the topic of cultural history, he tended to go 
along with Herder in the idea that natural environment is a strong 
determining influence on the growth of civilization. He was conscious 
of the glaring contrast between the felicities of climate of the Mediter- 
ranean area and the rigors of the North. Was it not fair to ask, he 
questioned, whether the lazzaroni of Naples are not more to be envied 
for their situation than the viceroy of Norway or the Gouverneur of 
Siberia?®* Poland had a “hostile, harsh climate,” and this in his mind 
had much to do with the fact that her people were “ein ungebildetes 
Volk.’** The same was true of Asiatic Russia, perhaps even to a 
greater degree.® At the Propaganda in Rome in 1787 he had occasion 
to hear a group of foreign seminarists reciting poems in their native 
tongues. They represented all corners of the earth: Malabar, Turkey, 





The travel books referred to are: Cook’s voyage around the world, best known in 
Germany from Georg Forster’s Reise wm die Welt. Aus dem Englischen iibersetat . . . mit 
Zusdtsen fiir den deutschen Leser vermehrt (Berlin, 1779-80). It was said of this work that 
Humboldt was indebted to it more than to any other for his early love of nature and 
tropical beauty. The account of Cook’s first voyage (1772-1775) was available in other 
translations and in many reprints and collections; and Francois Le Vaillant, Erste 
Reise in das Innere von Afrika, wihrend der Jahre 1780 bis 1782, in Magazin von merk- 
wiirdigen neuen Reisebeschreibungen (Berlin, 1790-1810), u and rv. 

57 In a few instances Goethe departed from this position. The Classical landscapes 
of Arcadia and Thessaly in Faust IJ had perforce to be drawn from imagination or 
with outside aids. It has been shown that Goethe used, for instance, Dodwell’s Clas- 
sische und topographische Reise durch Griechenland for this purpose.—GAB, No. 1640. 
See J-A, xrv, 333, note on Faust II, 7249 ff. 

58 J-A, xxvu, 21. Goethe adds, “Gewif haben die Naturwirkungen . . . den Cha- 
rakter der in so manchem Betracht ehrwiirdigen nordischen Nationen bestimmt.”—See 
also, xxvii, 16. 

Note in the Jtalienische Reise his expression of exultant happiness as he first enters 
Italy: “Da fiihlt man sich doch einmal in der Welt zu Hause und nicht wie geborgt oder 
im Exil. Ich lasse mir’s gefallen, als wenn ich hier geboren und erzogen ware und nun 
von einer Grénlandsfahrt, von einem Walfischfange zuriickkime.”—J-A, xxv1, 24. 

5° J-A, xxxvu, 34 f. 

*® This was but confirmed in those moments when Goethe came face to face with 
the Russian people, especially when in 1813 Imperial Russian troops (Bashkirs of 
Central Asia) passed through Weimar. The behavior, the entire make-up of the Russian 
“Hordes” left with him an impression of barbaric horrors; and when he reflected that 
men such as these were destined to play an increasingly important réle in European 
political affairs after the defeat of Napoleon, he was reminded of Timur, the conqueror 
who wrought such great destruction on the old Arabic-Persian civilization.—T agebiicher 
v, 3, 79, 92, 329; J-A, xxx, 276; and Burdach’s Einleitung to the Divan, J-A, Vv, Xt. 
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Ireland, Madagascar, Greece, Ethiopia, and many countries more. 
What struck Goethe was the fact that in their poems he heard “‘bar- 
barische Rhythmen und Téne’’; but the Greek was the great excep- 
tion, for his poem rang forth “in beauty, like the radiance of a star 
in the night.’’* Prejudiced or not, Goethe was drawn to the genius of 
the ancient Greeks. Next in importance in his mind was the complex 
of civilizations in the Orient—Persian, Arabian, and Judaic. The 
Hindus, Chinese, and Egyptians interested him far less.™ 

For Goethe’s thought the heritage of Herder was fruitful in another 
respect. To be sure, he was no speculative thinker and system-maker 
like Kant, Herder, Lessing, or Rousseau.® Nevertheless he had a 
great capacity to immerse himself in the study of concrete particulars 
of a vast subject like the history of human culture—and with intui- 
tive, poetic vision he could synthesize and reduce his reflections to a 
few essential principles.“ When he studied the East he was willing 
patiently to consider each culture in the light of its own circumstances 
and opportunities, its own climate of progressive and retarding forces. 
He learned to recognize the traits of health and weakness—to dis- 
criminate between that culture which promises to flourish and that 
which, because some accident of history has intervened, or because 
the n*tural environment is not propitious, is stunted and malformed 
before it comes to fruition. 

In accordance, then, with the insight gained at the expense of a 
lifetime of study, Goethe concluded that a few peoples, the Greeks, 
the Hebrews, the Persians and Mohamedans, and finally the North 
Americans, had vitality enough to make their way of life viable and 
of long-range interest. What Goethe knew of the North American 
settlements reached him in many ways other than in travel accounts. 

s J-A, xxv, 185. 

® After extensive study of these cultures, Goethe reached the conclusion that they 
had little to offer the West. “Chinesische, indische, iigyptische Altertiimer sind immer 
nur Kuriosititen; es ist sehr wohlgetan, sich und die Welt damit bekannt zu machen; zu 
sittlicher und dsthetischer Bildung aber werden sie uns wenig fruchten.” —Maximen und 
Reflexionen (1829), J-A, xxxviu, 278. The Hindu representations of the Divinity are 
monstrous (“kunstwidrig”) though their poetry is admirable.—Cf. J-A, rv, 45; xxrv, 
109. Goethe abhors the “hundsképfige Gétter” of the Egyptians.—J-A, rv, 48. Of the 
Chinese he notes their limitations (““Beschriankungen’’); their taste in art is ridiculous— 
“ein lustig Gespinst” made of “Latten und Pappen, Geschnitz und bunter Vergoldung.” 
—J-A, xxxvu, 101 f.; 1, 253. 

* Cf., J-A xxv, 220; v, 402 on the forbidding difficulty, if not possibility, of dis- 
covering the rationale of world history. 


* His endeavor is to have “das Grenzenlose fiir den Geist begrenzt.””—J-A, 
xxxvint 50. 
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Personal contacts with travelers and visitors from America, the cur- 
rent news, and such reading as the novels of Cooper seem to have been 
most important. Indeed, Goethe felt that the important features of 
North American life had not been well described; its history by 1827 
had not yet begun to be told. In its difficulty and complexity this was 
a subject, he felt, to tempt the best talent and to challenge the most 
resourceful of writers. A book like Ludwig Gall’s Auswanderung nach 
den Vereinigien Staaten, reviewed by Goethe in 1827,® fell far short of 
what the subject required. In the case of the Greeks and the Hebrews, 
his life-long studies involved much use of travel accounts. Reisebe- 
schreibungen were, as he tells, of great aid in clarifying his under- 
standing of biblical history. 

The foregoing sketch of Goethe’s attachment to the book of travel 
is but the prolegomena to the West-dstlicher Divan. In this lyric 
sequence (not, let it be noted, in epic or dramatic form, but in an 
unexpected and highly original medium) Goethe records the fruits of 
his inquiries into geography and cultural history. He was modest in 
his assertions when he described his studies for this work. Neverthe- 
less, the Noten und Abhandlungen zu besserem Verstindnis des West- 
dstlichen Divans—a commentary without which the book would lose 
much of its substance—emphatically points to the tremendous sig- 
nificance of books of travel. Some thirty pages of tribute to Marco 
Polo, Mandeville, Pietro della Valle, Olearius, Tavernier, Chardin, 
and Diez testify to his feeling of indebtedness to them. It is their 
“patient, revealing work” that has made accessible the dark mysteries 
of the lands to the east.®’ 

 J-A, xxxvi1, 116-117. 

* “‘Reisebeschreibungen wurden ein kraftiges Hilfsmittel zu Erklirung der Heiligen 
Schriften, und neuere Reisende, mit vielen Fragen ausgeriistet, sollten durch Beant- 
wortung derselben fiir die Propheten und Apostel zeugen.”—Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
J-A, xxm, 73. 

6? When in the Noten und Abhandlungen Goethe mentioned other ‘Neuere und 
neueste Reisende,” he doubtless had in mind some of the following, whose travel-books 
he consulted before or during his studies for the Divan: on Persia, Waring and Hyde 
(GAB, No. 947; Tagebiicher, v, 142, 231); on Turkey, Wittmann, Ferriol, and Ohsson 
(GAB, Nos. 668; 234, 1019; 1020); on the Holy Land, Pococke, Bachienne, Hamelsveld, 
Cassas, Le Brun, and Tournefort (GAB, Nos. 77; 78, 516; 79, 517; 151, 152; 196; 653); 
on Arabia, Niebuhr (GAB, Nos. 194, 195, 1026, 1027); on India, Valentia, Baldeus, 
Schultze, Hodge, Campbell, Sonnerat (GAB, Nos. 766, 817, 845; 49; 50; 203; Tage- 
biicher, v1, 13-16; GAB, Nos. 652, 1413; on North Africa, Hést and Lempriére (GAB, 
No. 433; J-A, v, rx); and on Oriental Russia, Georgi, Pallas, and Klaproth (GAB, Nos. 
204, 641; Tagebiicher, 11, 77; J-A, v, x1). For the Orient in general, see also, GAB, Nos. 
51 (Dapper), 515 (Hartnacc), 790 (Bergmann), 1155 (Anquetil-Duperron) and Tage- 
biicher V, 66 (Volney); v, 232 (Knox); and v1, 60, 64, 65 (Elphinstone). 
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Goethe tells us that he relied in large part on travel books to furnish 
the store of concrete particulars, the data on topography, manners, 
customs, art and architecture, political organization, and practical 
arts of a vast Oriental world.** This he absorbed so completely and 
lived with so long that the innumerable separate impressions merged 
in his mind into an integral picture. Consequently, no part of the 
Divan draws directly on the matter contained in this or that book. 
When he was ready to write, his mastery of the subject enabled him 
to work with deep perspectives and multiple levels of meaning; it gave 
the poems graceful and sometimes esoteric allusiveness and a rich 
symbolic system. 

In the Lehrjahre he approached the theme of travel from the side 
of its usefulness in education. In the Divan he looks far beyond its 
practical utility. After having been submitted to the alchemy of the 
poetic imagination, the idea of travel is transformed into symbols of 
permanent validity and beauty. The underlying structural scheme of 
the Divan is the journey of the oriental merchant-poet (the author 
has put on this disguise) whose caravan traverses the lands between 





Bibliographical data on the travels which Goethe himself discusses in the Noten und 
Abhandlungen can be found in GAB, Nos. 867, 871, 1225, 1226 (Marco Polo); 980, 1224 
(della Valle); 974, 975 (Olearius); 996 (Tavernier); 961, 1028 (Chardin); 953, 954 
(Diez); and 962, 999 (Hammer-Purgstall). 

*§ Not that his reading was in any sense a chore for him. In his lively sketch of della 
Valle’s life, Goethe shows how much pleasure he took in following the escapades of that 
typical Renaissance adventurer. Olearius he described as “héchst erfreulich und beleh- 
rend,” and on the whole he found that a book of travels was worth the reading if it 
brought a straightforward, unvarnished, and honest record of real experience.—See 
Konrad Burdach’s excellent sketch of Goethe’s gradual approach to the Orient through 
such travels as Lempriére on North Africa (read in 1805), Marco Polo, and Klaproth on 
the Caucasus and Georgia (in 1813). 

Of the significance of travel-books in relation to the Divan, Goethe wrote: “Die 
Englander haben uns in der letzten Zeit iiber die unbekanntesten Gegenden aufgeklirt. 
Das Kénigreich Kabul, das alte Gedrosien und Karamanien sind uns zugiinglich ge- 
worden. Wer kann seine Blicke zuriickhalten, daf sie nicht iiber den Indus hiniiber- 
streifen und dort die grofte Tatigkeit anerkennen, die tiglich weiter um sich greift. . . . 
Wenn wir bedenken, welche Schritte Geist und Fleif Hand in Hand getan haben... . 
Von den Himalaya-Gebirgen herab sind uns die Landereien zu beiden Seiten des 
Indus, die bisher noch marchenhaft genug geblieben, klar, mit der iibrigen Welt im 
Zusammenhang erschienen. Uber die Halbinsel hinunter bis Java kénnen wir nach 
Belieben, nach Kriften und Gelegenheit unsere Ubersicht ausdehrien und uns im Be- 
sondersten unterrichten; und so Sffnet sich den jiingern Freunden des Orients eine 
Pforte nach der andern, um die Geheimnisse jener Urwelt, die Mangel einer seltsamen 
Verfassung und ungliicklichen Religion sowie die Herrlichkeit der Poesie kennen zu 
lernen ...um uns... zu trésten und zu iiberzeugen, da doch zuletzt in ihr das Heil 
der Menschheit aufbewahrt bleibe.”—J-A, v, 290-291. 
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the Hyrcanian (Caspian) Sea and the port of Venice. Interwoven with 
this is the record of journeys much closer at hand—the poet’s own 
Rhine trips of 1814 and 1815. On another plane of meaning the Divan 
is a philosophic journey into the East, the cradle of civilizations, “die 
menschliche Heimat”; and the wanderer, preoccupied with the suc- 
cession of morning, noon, and night (i.e., ‘“Reisetag und sein Abend”’) 
becomes the symbol of the wayfaring human spirit (““Lebensreise”’) 
in the broadest sense.*® The merchant-poet is the bearer of enduring 
values that are the precious heritage of all men. In his universal 
sympathy he exemplifies that awareness of the essential humanity of 
all peoples that permits him to mediate between civilizations and to 
conciliate their differences through understanding. Though a stranger 
in all those lands, the poet hopes it will be said of him that he was able 
to adapt himself to foreign ways and manners with gracefulness and 
ease; that he endeavored to converse with all peoples in their idioms 
and tongues; that he tried to share their thoughts and their views; and 
that he learned their local customs and observances.”® 

Only in Meisters Wanderjahre in all of his writings do we find again 
a statement that penetrates to the profoundest level of Goethe’s 
reflections on the merging of peoples in one brotherhood. There it is 
expressed in Lenardo’s beautiful oration on travelers. Lenardo en- 
courages the young not only to know the world but also to have the 
courage when necessary to migrate and settle in remote parts: 


Da& wir uns in ihr zerstreuen, 
Darum ist die Welt so grof. 


Giving a majestic catalog of all classes of travelers, he shows how each 
has contributed to the material and ethical-social advancement of 
mankind: the wealthy who travel for pleasure; lesser travelers and 
merchants; the gypsies; itinerant artists, actors, musicians, scholars; 
missionaries and pilgrims; pioneer farmers; diplomats, envoys, and 
soldiers; princes leading expeditions; explorers and conquistadors; and 
deposed princes and political refugees. It is they who have assembled 


*° See Burdach, Einleitung, J-A, v, x1v. 

7 Here Goethe speaks directly in his own person: “Am liebsten aber wtinschte der 
Verfasser vorstehender Gedichte als ein Reisender angesehen zu werden, dem es zum 
Lobe gereicht, wenn er sich der fremden Landesart mit Neigung bequemt, deren 
Sprachgebrauch sich anzueignen trachtet, Gesinnungen zu teilen, Sitten aufzunehmen 
versteht. . .. Damit aber alles, was der Reisende zuriickbringt, den Seinigen schneller 
behage, tibernimmt er die Rolle eines Handelsmanns, der seine Waren gefiallig auslegt 
und sie auf mancherlei Weise angenehm zu machen sucht.”—Noten und Abhandlungen, 
J-A, v, 148. 
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the knowledge of all the inhabited and habitable portions of the globe. 
The Geheimbund which is directing Wilhelm’s education is an inter- 
national, internationally-minded group, working in the framework of 
existing religious practices and forms of government to promote 
ethical awareness and an understanding of the Humanitdt ideal.” 
Thus in the end the symbolism of travel in the Divan and in the 
W anderjahre bring the same message. Ultimately in Goethe’s greatest 
works, all special studies are concerned with the problem of man him- 
self.” If the trip to Italy was Goethe’s first hegira, as Burdach points 
out, the Divan, where the poet wraps about him the robes of the 
“wandernder Prophet,” is his second.” When Goethe writes the 
Italienische Reise, he adopts the Reisebeschreibung form in its simplest 
manifestation in order to present a literal account of his own travels. 
The later works transform his reflections and remembered experiences 
of vicarious travels into a poetic structure wherein the notion of 
travel itself is imbued with far subtler and richer symbolic meaning 
than had been associated with it in German literature before. 
ARTHUR R. SCHULTZ 
Wesleyan University 


1 J-A, xx, 137-146. 
72 “Fin Naturalienkabinett kann uns vorkommen wie eine igyptische Grabstitte, 
wo die verschiedenen Tier- und Pflanzengétzen balsamiert umbherstehen. .. . Ein 


Lehrer, der das Gefiihl an einer einzigen guten Tat, an einem einzigen guten Gedicht 
erwecken kann, leistet mehr als einer, der uns ganze Reihen untergeordneter Natur- 
bildungen der Gestalt und dem Namen nach iiberliefert. . .. Dem einzelnen bleibe die 
Freiheit, sich mit dem zu beschaftigen, was ihn anzieht, was ihm Freude macht, was 
ihm niitzlich deucht; aber das eigentliche Studium der Menschheit ist der Mensch.” 
—“Aus Ottiliens Tagebuch,” Wahlverwandtschaften, J-A, xx, 213. 
73 J-A, V, XLv. 
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GOETHES FRUHESTE BALLADEN 


GOETHE NIMMT in der Geschichte der Ballade eine hervorragende 
Stellung ein. Er hat in seiner Friihzeit deutsche Balladen gesammelt, 
in seinem Alter eine Definition der Ballade gegeben, zu der man noch 
heute zuriickkehrt,! und vor allem zwar keine “feste Form gefunden 
oder eine Tradition geschaffen,’* aber eine Reihe eigenartiger und 
bedeutender Balladen hervorgebracht, die lebendiges Gut geblieben 
sind. 

Man wird wohl trotz aller von den Forschern immer wieder zuge- 
gebenen Schwierigkeit, die Ballade zu definieren, angeben diirfen, dai 
die deutsche Ballade “das Ungewéhnliche, einen handlungsreichen 
Einzelfall meist tragischer Natur behandelt,’* und mit Goethe, dai 
“sie etwas Mysterigses hat, ohne mystisch zu sein,’ und sich der 
lyrischen, epischen und dramatischen Dichtungsarten bedient.5 

Goethe selbst hat die Grenze zwischen Ballade, Lied und anderen 
Gattungen nicht scharf gezogen. Er hat schlieflich im Jahr 1815 sie- 
benundzwanzig seiner Gedichte als “‘Balladen” zusammengefaft. 
Von diesen Gedichten wird man einige, wie z.B. ““Mignon” und das 
“Veilchen,” anderen Gattungen zuweisen diirfen,® dafiir hat man an- 
dere Gedichte, wie das “‘Heidenréslein,” “Johanna Sebus” und die 
nach 1815 entstandenen Gedichte “Baliade” und “Paria” unter die 
Balladen eingereiht.? 


1 Margret Ohlischlaeger, “Kunstballade,” Reallexikon der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte, tv (1931), 51, Sammlung deutscher Balladen von Biirger bis Miinchhausen, 
Halie/Saale, 1934, S. rx, Paul Lang, Die Balladik, Basel, 1942, S. 61. 

2 E. A. Boucke in Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, Leipzig (1926-27), 1, 163*. 

3 Ohlischlaeger, 52. 

‘ Das spricht gegen die “‘Urschauer,” in denen nach Gundolf die Ballade wurzelt 
(Friedr. Gundolf, Goethe, 8. Aufl., Berlin, 1920, S. 509), spricht auch gegen das ““Numi- 
nose,” das im Anschluf an Rud. Otto von Paul Ludwig Kampchen (Die numinose 
Ballade. Versuch einer Typologie der Ballade, in: Mnemosyne, tv, Bonn, 1930) und 
Walter Bathge, “Das Mysteriose und das Numinose als dsthetische Gefiihlstypen,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Asthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, xx1v (1930), in die Diskussion 
der Ballade eingefiihrt wurde. 

5 “Ballade,” Weimarer Ausgabe, 41', 223. Die von William J. Entwistle (European 
Balladry, Oxford, 1939, S. 16 f.) gegebene Definition der europiischen Ballade (“any 
short traditional poem sung with or without accompaniment or dance, in assemblies of 
the people’”’) kann auf die deutsche Kunstballade nicht angewandt werden. 

6 Vergl. Emil Ermatinger, Die deutsche Lyrik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung 
von Herder bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig und Berlin, 1920, 1, 196, Herbert Cysarz, Schiller, 
Halle/Saale, 1934, S. 290, Rolf W. Weber, “Das Verhiltnis von duGSerer und innerer 
Formin Goethes und Schillers Balladen,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xiv (1915), 204, E. A. Boucke in Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, 1, 163*. 

’ Erich Schmidt in Goethes Werke in sechs Banden, Leipzig (1909), 1. Vergl. Lang, 
Die Balladik, 22, Gundolf, 679. 
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In den rund fiinfzig Jahren Goethescher Balladendichtung 
(1773/74-1823) hat man deutlich drei Epochen unterschieden,® vor 
1797, 1797 und kurz danach, und 1813 und spiter, oder mit mehr 
Berechtigung vier solcher Stufen angenommen, indem man die 
Balladen der Frankfurter Zeit als erste Gruppe zusammengefaft hat.® 
Wir wollen nun diese friihesten Balladen Goethes, den “Untreuen 
Knaben” und den “‘Kénig in Thule,” naher untersuchen. 


DER UNTREVE KNABE 


Der “Untreue Knabe” ist wiederholt als Goethes Gegenstiick zu 
Biirgers “Lenore” bezeichnet worden.’® In der Tat erinnern der Ver- 
zweiflungsausbruch des Madchens, der rasende Ritt des Knaben, und 
die grausige Schlu®szene mit den vielen Leichen an Biirgers Ballade. 
Allein schon das Grundmotiv bei Goethe—die bestrafte Untreue— 
ist anders als in der ein Jahr alteren Dichtung Biirgers. Vor allem aber 
ist die “Lenore” eine dichtungsgeschichtlich einzigartige und héchst 
bedeutungsvolle Leistung,"' die Neuschépfung der deutschen Ballade,” 
eine geniale und iiberaus wirkungsvolle Synthese verschiedenster 
Quellen und Mittel," wihrend der ““Untreue Knabe” weder in der 
Literaturgeschichte noch in Goethes Leben besonders wichtig und 
gewichtig ist. Man hat andrerseits oft den ‘‘Untreuen Knaben” iiber 
die “Lenore” gestellt, da Biirgers Ballade zu iiberladen mit auferen, 
effekthaschenden Mitteln sei und sich im Gegensatz zum “Untreuen 
Knaben” vom einfachen Volkston und Volksempfinden entferne.™ 


§ Heinr. Viehoff, Goethes Gedichte erlautert, 3. Aufl., 1. Bd., Stuttgart, 1876, S. 186f. 

* E. A. Boucke in Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, 1, 155*, Lang, Die Balladik, 18 f. 

10 Heinr. Diintzer, Goethes Werke, 1. Teil, Gedichte, 1. Bd., Berlin und Stuttgart, 
(1882), (Deutsche National-Literatur txxxm), S. 118, Viktor Hehn, Gedanken iiber 
Goethe, Darmstadt, 1921, S. 96, Friedr. Bruns, “Goethes ‘Der untreue Knabe’,” Monats- 
hefte, xxx (1938), 134. 

4 Zu “Lenores” Stellung in der Religionsgeschichte vergleiche man Herb. Schéffler, 
“Biirgers Lenore,” Die Sammlung, 11 (1946). 

12 Nach Wolfgang Kayser, Geschichte der deutschen Ballade, Berlin, 1936, S. 80 ff., ist 
die deutsche Ballade von Hélty begriindet worden. Allein die “Nonne” und das “Eben- 
theuer,” auf die Kayser verweist, haben weder Erfolg noch Nachfolge gefunden und 
stehen kiinstlerisch und gedanklich tief unter Biirger. 

13 Biirgers Behauptung in seinem Brief an Boie vom 12. August 1773, “alle, die 
nach mir Balladen machen, werden meine ungezweifelten Vasallen sein und ihren 
Thron von mir zu Lehn tragen” (Sammlung deutscher Balladen, 114) ist nicht blofe 
jugendliche Prahlerei. 

“4 Eugen Wolff, Der junge Goethe, Oldenburg und Leipzig (1907), S. 592, Hehn, 
96 f., Gustav Rosenhagen, Die Strophe in der deutschen klassischen Ballade, Progr. 
Realsch. i. Eilbeck zu Hamburg, Hamburg, 1903, S. 44, James Boyd, Notes to Goethe's 
Poems, Oxford, 1944, S. 54. Den groSen Erfolg der “Lenore” auf ihr Versmaf zuriick- 
zufiihren, wie es Hehn tut, ist wohl eine arge Mifdeutung. 
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Goethes literarische Anregung zum ‘“Untreuen Knaben” wird 
neben der “Lenore” wohl das deutsche Volkslied “Ritter und Magd’’® 
und vielleicht auch das englische “‘Margaret’s Ghost” gewesen sein." 
Allein die Eigenart der Goetheschen Ballade ist unverkennbar. Be- 
sonders eigenartig ist der Schlu®, oder das Fehlen eines solchen. Das 
Gedicht erschien zuerst im “Schauspiel mit Gesang” Claudine von 
Villa Bella. Crugantino, der es singt, wird gleich nach der zweiten 
Strophe fiir langere Zeit unterbrochen. Als er nach der Wiederauf- 
nahme des Gesanges zu der Stelle kommt 


Er sieht sein Schiatzel unten an 
Mit weifien Tiichern angetan, 
Die wend’t sich— 


fillt Claudine in Ohnmacht und der Gesang wird endgiiltig abge- 
brochen.’? Diesen Schlu8 blof durch die Ohnmacht zu erkliren,'* geht 
nicht an, da natiirlich Goethe die Ohnmacht hitte hinausschieben 
kénnen, andrerseits sich derselbe Schlu® nicht nur in der spiteren 
Fassung der Claudine, dem Singspiel, sondern auch in der Ballade 
findet, als sie losgelést vom Singspiel erschien. 

Man hat diesen jihen Abbruch héchst effektvoll gefunden’ oder 


6 Dies wird von Diintzer (DNL, txxxu, 118) bestritten. Goethe trug eine Fassung 
dieses Liedes (Vergl. Ernst Traumann, Goethe, der StraLburger Student, Leipzig, 1923, S. 
342 f.) fiir Herders Volksliedersammlung bei. Das Versmaf erinnert an den ‘‘Untreuen 
Knaben,” ebenso daf} der Ritter oder Herr nach dem Tode des (braunen) Magdleins 
(bei Tag und Nacht) zu seiner Geliebten reitet und ihre Leiche sieht. Vergl. die ver- 
schiedenen Fassungen in Balladen, 1, hg. John Meyer, Leipzig, 1935 (in: Deutsche Litera- 
tur, Reihe Das deutsche Volkslied, 1), 236 ff. Auch Wolff ist der Ansicht, da “einige 
Ziige aus dem ‘Lied vom Herrn und der Magd’ befruchtend auf Goethes Phantasie 
gewirkt haben” (Der junge Goethe, 591), irrt allerdings in seiner Annahme, daf es sich 
auch bei Goethe um die ‘‘Liebe eines Vornehmen” handle. 

‘6 Thomas Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3rd series, 3rd book, No. 16. 
Wilhelms Untreue und Begegnung mit Margaretes Geist sprechen dafiir. Daher mu 
man nicht mit Kayser (Geschichte der deutschen Ballade, 101) annehmen, daf Goethe 
von Hélty als Ganzes das “Schema” iibernommen habe, daf “der Geist der verlassenen 
Geliebten dem treulosen Liebhaber erscheint und sein Ende herbeifiihrt.” 

17 Diintzer hat als etwaige Ergainzung des Verses “um und winket” vorgeschlagen 
(DNL, txxxu, 118), was natiirlich das Gedicht auch nicht abschlieSen wiirde. Worauf 
Baumgart seine Ansicht stiitzt, daB die Ballade “in iiberwiltigender Wahrheitsstrenge 
mit dem furchtbaren Urteilsspruch: ‘Unsiihnbar’ schlieft,” ist nicht klar. Ebensowenig 
iibrigens, daf$ die “hundert Giste” die ‘“‘vielen sind, die dem sich selbst verloren 
Gebenden auf demselben Weg vorangegangen sind” (Hermann Baumgart, Goethes 
lyrische Dichtung in ihrer Entwicklung und Bedeutung, u, Heidelberg, 1933, S. 14). 

18 Goethes Werke, hg. K. Heinemann, Leipzig und Wien, 1 (1900), 105, Heinr. 
SpieS, “Neue Beobachtungen und Gedanken iiber die Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
‘Urfaust’ und des ‘Fragments,”’ Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft, xx1 (1935), 67. 

19 Erich Schmidt, ““Goethes Balladen,” Charakteristiken, 2. Reihe, Berlin, 1901, S. 
194, und Goethes Werke in sechs Binden, 1, 649. 
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auch erklirt, da® das Gedicht wirklich zu Ende sei und man wie bei 
einer gut erzihlten Anekdote nicht fragen diirfe: ““Was nun?’”® In der 
Tat mag das plétzliche Abbrechen des Gedichtes das lahmende Ent- 
setzen malen, oder mag “der Charakter des Ritselhaften erhéht und 
der Phantasie gerade in der grausigsten Perspektive der weiteste 
Spielraum gewahrt” werden,” oder soll der Eindruck erweckt werden, 
dai das Grausen jenseits aller Worte ist,” allein Goethe hitte dann 
nicht die duferliche Unterbrechung in der Claudine gebraucht.” 
Au®erdem haben nicht minder grausige Stoffe in Volks- und Kunst- 
balladen eine geschlossene kiinstlerische Form gefunden.* Annehm- 
barer scheint daher die Ansicht, da® “die groteske Ubersteigerung 
einer kiinstlerischen Abrundung im Wege stand.” * In der Tat ist die 
Aufeinanderfolge starker Motive im “Untreuen Knaben” so rasch 
und unvermittelt, daf$ dem Gedicht férmlich der Atem ausgehen zu 
miissen scheint. Andrerseits erhebt sich deshalb und aus andern 
Griinden auch die Frage, die auch bei vielen anderen Romanzen der 
sechziger und siebziger Jahre des 18. Jahrhunderts von Gleims 
“Marianne” an gestellt wurde und verschiedene Antworten erhalten 
hat, ob das Gedicht iiberhaupt ernst gemeint oder nur eine Parodie 
seiner Gattung sei.” 


*” Bruns, “Goethes ‘Der untreue Knabe,’” 134 f. 

Wolff, 590. 

#2 Boyd, 54. 

% Davon, dai die Ohnmacht “mit eine Auswirkung”’ des Gedichts sein kénnte, “in 
dem das Geschehen eben den Gipfelpunkt des Grausens erreicht hat” (Bruns, 133), 
findet sich bei Goethe nichts. Claudine wird nur ohnmichtig, weil Sybille ihr ins Ohr 
gefliistert hat, daf$ Pedro verwundet ist (Der junge Goethe, hg. Max Morris, v, Leipzig, 
1911, S. 170). In der spateren Fassung wird die Ballade durch die Ankunft von Bedien- 
ten unterbrochen, was sicher nicht die Auswirkung des Gedichts ist. 

* Sich auf den Schluf ahnlicher Volkslieder stiitzend, glauben daher auch einige 
Forscher mit Bestimmtheit den fehlenden Schluf des ““Untreuen Knaben” angeben zu 
kénnen: “Der untreue Buhle ist zu seiner Vermahlung mit der Toten geladen und das 
Brautbett wird die gemeinsame Gruft sein” (Wolff, 590, ahnlich Hehn, 97, und Rosen- 
hagen, 44). 

% Ewald A. Boucke in Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, 1, 363. Allerdings sieht Boucke 
in dem Gedicht “eine Parodie auf die damals grassierende Schauerballade.” 

% Nach Viehoff (Goethes Gedichte erlautert, 200) hat Goethe im “Untreuen Knaben” 
wie im “Totentanz” und der “Wandelnden Glocke” mit der Darstellung des Schauer- 
lichen einen Spaf gemacht und die neu erwachte Neigung zu grausigen Gespenster- 
balladen ein wenig persiflieren wollen. Die Ansicht, da es sich bei Goethes Ballade um 
eine Karikatur ihrer Gattung handle, vertritt Eduard von der Hellen (Jubiléumsaus- 
gabe, 1, 338). Daf aber das Gedicht eine Karikatur und gleichzeitig eine “poetische 
Konfession des Verhaltnisses zu Friederike Brion” sein soll, ist unwahrscheinlich. Daf 
sich aus der satirischen Absicht “das jihe Abbrechen am Schluf, der den weiteren Ver- 
lauf in gespenstischem Dunkel laGt,” erklaren soll, ist unverstandlich. Auch Martin 
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Gegen die Auffassung, daf es sich um eine Parodie handelt, 
sprechen mehrere Griinde. Es ist kaum anzunehmen, dafi Goethe eine 
Gattung zu karikieren beabsichtigt, die er liebte und bereicherte. In 
der Claudine wird das Gedicht gesungen, nachdem das neu erwachte 
Interesse an Balladen und Romanzen und ihren Ubersetzungen aus 
allen Sprachen geriihmt wird. Goethe hatte wohl eine bestimmte 
Schauerballade—etwa die ‘‘Lenore’’—aufs Korn genommen, was ja 
nicht der Fall ist. Mit Biirger, dem bekanntesten Vertreter der Gat- 
tung, kniipfte er iiberdies gerade damals einen freundschaftlichen 
Briefwechsel an.*” Nirgends erwihnt Goethe etwas von einer sati- 
rischen Spitze im ‘‘Untreuen Knaben.” Dafiir nennt er die Ballade im 
14. Buch von Dichtung und Wahrheit, zusammen mit dem sicherlich 
unsatirischen ‘‘K6énig in Thule.”’ Nach seiner eigenen Angabe rezitierte 
er beide in Kéln am 24. Juli 1774 als seine “neuesten und liebsten 
Balladen.’”* 

Die Strophe des “‘Untreuen Knaben,” ein Siebenzeiler mit einem 
reimlosen Schlufvers, ist nicht so entstanden, daf3 Goethe die Lenoren- 





Schiitze sieht im “Untreuen Knaben” parodistische Absicht (erwihnt bei Bruns, 133). 
Nach Closs handelt es sich um eine deutliche Parodie der Geisterromanze, wenn auch 
nicht der Biirgers, dessen poetische Begabung der junge Goethe sehr bewunderte (A. 
Closs, The Genius of the German Lyric, London, 1938, S. 225 f.). Rosenhagen (Die 
Stro phe, 44) findet, da8 trotz allem Grausigen und Daimonischen “ein gewisser Humor 
dabei ist, wie der vorausgehende und eingeschaltete Dialog in der urspriinglichen 
Claudine von Villa Bella zeigt (?).” Vergl. Anm. 25. 

27 In einem Brief vom 12. Februar 1774 schreibt er Biirger: “Ich wollte Ihnen 
schon lange einmal schreiben. Ich tue mir was drauf zugute, da® ich’s bin, der die 
papierne Scheidewand zwischen uns einschligt. Unsre Stimmen sind sich oft begegnet 
und unsre Herzen auch ... Sollen die sich nicht anfassen, deren Weg miteinander 
geht?” (Goethes Briefe, hg. Phil. Stein, 1, Berlin, 1913, S. 278 f.), und in einem Brief 
vom 17. Februar 1775: “Gott segne Dich, lieber Bruder . . . Denke mein und fiihle, da8 
ich Dich liebe. Du bist immer bei mir auch schweigend wie zeither” (Ebenda, 325). 

28 Weimarer Ausgabe, 28, 286 f. Friedrich Jacobi erinnert Goethe in seinem Brief 
vom 28. Dezember 1812 (Der junge Goethe, hg. M. Morris, 1v, Leipzig, 1910, S. 120) an 
die Szene im Saale des Gasthofs zum Geist, wo sie “iiber das Siebengebirg den Mond 
aufsteigen sahen” und Goethe “in der Dimmerung auf dem Tisch sitzend . . . die 
Romanze: Es war ein Buhle frech genug—und andere hersagte.” Diese Szene scheint 
Goethe vorgeschwebt zu haben, als er in seinem Singspiel Claudine (und ahnlich schon 
in seinem Schauspiel) Rugantino alle Lichter bis auf eines “ganz ferne hin” ausléschen 
und dann den “Untreuen Knaben” “in der Dunkelheit” singen lieS (DNL, txxxvm, 
171). Ubrigens ignoriert Jacobi in seinem Brief den Titel, den die Ballade seit 1800 
triigt, vielleicht als Gegenstiick zu dem sehr verbreiteten Volkslied “Der treue Knabe” 
(Balladen, ur. Teil, hg. John Meyer, Leipzig, 1936, S. 146 ff.), den Umstand, da der 
altere “Buhle” im Jahr 1800 ein “Knabe” wurde, und daB es des Reimes wegen “ge- 
nung” heiZen mu. Der Reim genung-jung findet sich iibrigens auch in Goethes 
“Mit einem gemalten Band,” im “Kenner und Enthusiast,” in “‘So laGt mich scheinen,” 
und in Faust y. 3571-72 und vy. 3726-27. 
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strophe ‘‘um den letzten Vers verkiirzt” hat, wodurch sie sich “‘kraf- 
tiger abgrenzt und weniger binkelsaingerisch wirkt.’”® Wohl hatten 
die meisten Leser diese Strophe im Ohr, aber es war nicht die Lenoren- 
strophe, und die Leser warteten daher nicht “‘umsonst auf den be- 
freienden (?), erlésenden Schlufreim.”’ So bestechend es klingt, kann 
man daher nicht ‘‘das abrupte Abbrechen des ganzen Gedichtes in der 
Struktur jeder Strophe vorgebildet” sehei.*° Vielmehr handelt es sich 
um eine Jahrhunderte alte Strophe, die insbesondere im geistlichen 
Lied seit Luther sehr beliebt war." Fast gleichzeitig mit dem ‘Un- 
treuen Knaben”’ wird sie auch von anderen deutschen Dichtern ver- 
wendet,” von Goethe selber in der Biankelsaingerstrophe des Jahr- 
marktsfest zu Plundersweilern, spiter im “Singer” und mit leichter 


2° Der junge Goethe, hg. Max Morris, v1, Leipzig, 1912, S. 469. Bezeichnenderweise 
beniitzt der Bankelsinger im Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern (W eimarer Ausgabe, 16, 
S. 17) dieselbe Strophenform fiir seine “moralisierende Litanei” (H. Henkel, “Zum 
Jahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilern,” Goethe Jahrbuch, xiv, 1893, S. 273). 

*° Bruns, 134. 

%t Andr. Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte, u1, Berlin und Leipzig, 1929, S. 19. 
Man vergleiche Luthers “Aus tiefer Not schrei ich zu dir” und “Nun freut euch, liebe 
Christen gmein” (Lied-, Spruch- und Fabeldichtung im Dienste der Reformation, hg. A. 
E. Berger, Leipzig, 1938, in: Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Reformation, tv, 105 und 107), 
des Paul Speratus “Es ist das Heil uns kommen her” (Ebenda, 108), des Justus Jonas 
“Wo Gott, der Herr, nicht bei uns halt” (Ebenda, 109), Paul Ebers ““Wach auf, wach 
auf, du deutsches Land” (Ebenda, 115), Nikolaus Techs “Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei 
Ehr” (Ebenda, 139), Caspar Bienemanns “Herr, wie du willst, so schick’s mit mir” 
(Ebenda, 145), Bartholomaus Ringwaldts “Herr Jesu Christ, du héchstes Gut” und 
“Es ist gewiGlich an der Zeit”? (Ebenda, 147), Cornelius Beckers “Der Herr ist mein 
getreuer Hirt’? (Ebenda, 160); Johannes Zwicks “Auf diesen Tag so denken wir” 
(Ebenda, 163), Michael Weifes “O, gliubig Herz, gebenedei” (Ebenda, 173), “Aus 
tiefer Not laSt uns zu Gott” (Ebenda, 174), Wilhelm von Zwollens “So manich Haupt, 
so manich Sinn” (Deutsche Dichter des 16. Jahrhunderts, 1, hg. K. Goedeke und Julius 
Tittmann, Leipzig, 1867, S. 200), das anonyme “Von ganzem Herzen schrei ich zu dir” 
(Ebenda, 236), insbesondere aber zahlreiche Lieder Paul Gerhardts (Gedichte von Paulus 
Gerhardt, hg. K. Goedeke, in: Deutsche Dichter des 17. Jahrhunderts, xu, Leipzig, 1877, 
S. 10, 21, 23, 51, 125, 134, 158, 171, 190, 209, 253, 271, 298, 317, 325, 331, 335). Wie 
bekannt steht auch die “Lenore” unter dem Einfluf des protestantischen Liedes (V. 
Beyer, Die Begriindung der ernsten Ballade durch G. A. Biirger, in: Quellen und For- 
schungen, xcvit, StraSburg, 1905, S. 16 ff., 59 ff., 80, 93, Schéffler, ““Biirgers Lenore,” 
9). 

% Man vergleiche das im Jahr 1774 gedruckte Gedicht Gei®lers ““Der Raub der 
Sabinerinnen” (Bankelsang und Sings piel vor Goethe, hg. F. Briiggemann, in: Deutsche 
Literatur, Reihe Aufklarung, x, Leipzig, 1937, S. 80) und Andreas Traugott Grahls im 
Jahr 1775 gedruckte “Martin Tenzel” (Ebenda, 89). Da diese beiden Gedichte ironisch 
gemeint sind, und die Bankelsaingerstrophe Goethes “‘die ganze moralisierende Tugend- 
poesie damaliger Zeit lacherlich machen will” (R. Richter in Goethes Werke, hg. R. 
Petsch, tv, S. 444) oder “‘in Stil und Vers geistliche Gesiinge, im Inhalt geistliche 
BuGpredigten parodiert” (Wolff, 546), wire ein Argument fiir die unseres Erachtens 
unrichtige Ansicht, da der ““Untreue Knabe” eine Karikatur sei. 
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Variierung im “Bliimlein Wunderschén” und im “Totentanz.’”* Daf 
sich Goethe in seiner volkstiimlich sein wollenden Romanze an das 
protestantische Kirchenlied anlehnt, hingt wohl mit Herders Hinweis 
auf die Volkstiimlichkeit und Urspriinglichkeit der alten Kirchen- 
lieder, namentlich der Luthers, im ‘“‘Auszug aus dem Briefwechsel 
iiber Ossian” zusammen.™ “Freie Fiillung” von Versen, die man als 
das Wahrzeichen des weltlichen deutschen Volkslieds angesehen hat,® 
findet sich iibrigens ebensowenig in den Kirchenliedern wie im “Un- 
treuen Knaben.’’* 

Die Tendenz zum Volkstiimlichen tritt nicht nur in der Wahl des 
Stoffes und der Strophe des ‘‘Untreuen Knaben” zutage sondern auch 
in seiner Sprache.*7 Das zeigt sich in Ausdriicken wie ‘‘Buhle”’ 
(V. 1 der alteren Fassung), Formen wie dem Partizip “kommen,” 
“sieben Nacht,” ‘‘Madel,” “Schatzel,” “hau8,” und “in Arm,’* 
Wendungen wie “‘das braune Miadel,” den vielen Elisionen (V. 10, 11, 
12, 19, 22, 24, 33, 34, 42), bestimmten Zahlwértern wie “sieben Tag’ 
und sieben Nacht,’*® “hundert Giaste,” “hundert Klafter,” ‘drei 
Lichtlein.’*° Man hat sogar erklart, da jedes Wort, jede sprachliche 


% Daf zwei so ungleiche Gedichte wie der “Untreue Knabe” und der “Singer” 
die gleiche Strophenform haben und dazu noch die vielen evangelischen Gemeindelieder, 
zeigt, da die Ansicht, Goethe habe jeweils fiir einen neuen Stoff ein neues Versmaf 
geschaffen (Barker Fairley, Goethe as Revealed in His Poetry, Chicago, 1932, S. 153), nicht 
immer zutrifft. 

4 Herders simtliche Werke, hg. B. Suphan, v, Berlin, 1891, S. 199 f. 

% Andr. Heusler, Deutsche Versgeschichte, 111, 22. 

% Heusler rechnet die Singspiel-Fassung des “Untreuen Knaben” zu Goethes 
Dichtungen, in denen der “echt deutsche fiillungsfreie Versbau in sangbaren Strophen” 
zur Geltung kommt (Deutsche V ersgeschichte, 111, 367), allein der rein jambische Vers der 
ailteren Fassung wird in der Singspiel-Fassung des “‘Untreuen Knaben” nur in Vers 17 
unterbrochen, wo aus “‘Heriiber, ’niiber, hin und her,” “heriiber, hiniiber, hin und her” 
geworden ist. Dadurch mag vielleicht “die unstete Bewegung gemalt werden—obschon 
gegen das Versma” (Wolff, 593), aber ein einziger Anapist vermag den rhythmischen 
Charakter des Gedichtes nicht zu andern. 

7 Nach Kayser “vereinigt Goethe im ‘Untreuen Knaben’ Weltordnung und In- 
halt der Geisterballade mit dem Stil der Volksballade” (Geschichte der deutschen Ballade, 
113). Esist sowohl fraglich, ob die Geisterballade eine eigene Weltordnung hat, als auch, 
ob sie sich einfach von der Volksballade scheiden laSt und nicht vielmehr ein Teil von 
ihr ist. 

88 Eine “in Goethes Mundart iibliche Verschleifung des Artikels” (Wolff, 592). 

8 Daf “die sagenhafte Siebenzahl herbeigezogen wird, um anzudeuten, da eine 
dunkle Schicksalsgewalt am Werke ist, ihr Strafgericht zu vollenden” (Baumgart, 
Goethes lyrische Dichiung, 11, 13) ist sehr fraglich. 

“© Wolff (592) fiihrt, wohl mit Unrecht, “kriecht,” “duckt sich,” “tappt,” “krab- 
belt’’ (“derb realistisch” nach Bruns, 135, eines der Lieblingswérter Goethes nach dem 
Grimmschen Wérterbuch) “die Quer’ und Ling’,” “Trepp’ auf, Trepp’ ab” als volks- 
tiimlich an. 
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Wendung im “Untreuen Knaben” “nach der Empfindung des unteren 
Volks gestimmt sei.”** Diese Charakterisierung ist immerhin zutref- 
fender als jene, die von “Lapidarstil” im ‘“‘Untreuen Knaben”’ spricht, 
der den sogenannten “TIrrationalismus in der Sprache” besser veran- 
schaulichen soll als die angeblich ‘‘weitschweifige ‘Lenore.’’’” 

In der Sprache einer Zeile (“‘heriiber, hiniiber, hin und her’’) hat 
man jiingst die Umschreibung von Goethes Geistesverfassung jener 
Tage zu erblicken geglaubt.® Diese Worte scheinen aber zu diirr und 
diirftig, um Goethes Erlebnisfiille und Schaffenskraft auch nur anzu- 
deuten. Eine andere Zeile, deren Wortlaut zu einer weiteren Bemer- 
kung anregt, ist die ausdrucksvolle: “Sie lacht’ und weint’ und bet’t’ 
und schwur.” Man hat geglaubt, das Midchen schwur, dem Knaben 
“keine Ruhe lassen zu wollen.’ Allein “schwéren” scheint hier wie 
so oft die Bedeutung von “fluchen” zu haben. Das wiirde eher dem 
wahnsinnigen Schmerz und der Verzweiflung des Miadchens ent- 
sprechen. Die Verba der Zeile wiirden zwei parallele Gegensitze 
bilden (man vergleiche die parallelen Halbzeilen in den Versen 5, 17, 
19, 20, 26). Auch wiirde das Verhalten des Midchens an die Gottes- 
listerung in der “Lenore” erinnern, unter deren Einfluf ja Goethes 
Ballade steht. 


Der KOnIc In THULE 


Der “Untreue Knabe” und der “Ké6nig in Thule” werden oft zu- 
sammen genannt. Beide Balladen sind fast gleichzeitig entstanden, 
weisen volkstiimliche Ziige auf, wurden von Goethe friih zusammen 
rezitiert, kreisen um das Motiv der Treue des Mannes der Geliebten 
gegeniiber, fangen mit den gleichen Worten an (“Es wareinK ...”), 
beginnen mit dem Tod des Midchens und enden mit dem Tod des 
Mannes, enthalten eine Ortsangabe und den hervorstechendsten 
Charakterzug der Hauptperson in den ersten zwei Zeilen. Allein welch 
ein Unterschied! Statt des frechen Knaben der edle Kénig, statt des 
rastlosen Gehetzt-Werdens durch irdische und unterirdische Orte, 


41 Hehn, 97 f. Hehn fiihrt auch auf die Volkstradition zuriick, “da ein Franzose ein 
deutsches Madchen verfiihrt und sie dann verlassen hat.” Das “entspricht dem bei 
dem Volk seit Jahrhunderten eingewurzelten Urteil tiber die gallischen Nachbarn.” 
(97) Es ist wohl eine Streitfrage, ob der Ver: .arer ein Franzose ist oder nur einige Zeit 
in Frankreich verbracht hat. Gefiihlsmafig neigen wir eher der zweiten Auffassung zu 
(so auch Wolff, 590). 

4H. A. Korff, Geist der Goethezeit, Leipzig, 1923, 1, 183. 

Barker Fairley, A Study of Goethe, Oxford, 1947, S. 18. 

“ Diintzer, DNL, txxxn, 118. 
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die ruhige, fiirstliche Szene am Meer, statt der Untreue die Treue, 
statt der Abbrechung die Vollendung, statt des Entsetzens die Wiirde. 

Der “Kénig in Thule” ist kein “Gegenstiick” und keine Mode- 
dichtung. Er steht nicht im Schatten eines andern Dichters. Goethe hat 
spiter kiinstlerisch reifere Balladen geschrieben, aber der “Kénig in 
Thule” ist seine balladenhafteste Ballade. Ein ritselhaftes Diammer- 
licht gewoben aus Jugend und Alter, Liebe und Sage durchdringt das 
ganze Gedicht. Es ist traumhaft leicht und stimmungsschwer, lebens- 
voll und todtraurig. Es ist eine eigene, ferne Welt, ein Mythos, und 
das Einfachste, Schlichteste und Innigste zugleich. Es ist ritselhaft 
und klar. Es spielt im Grenzland von Ewigkeit und Verginglichkeit. 
Es ist schlechthin einzigartig.® 

Allein eine Analyse vermag den Zauber des Gedichtes nicht in 
eine liickenlose Kette sprachlicher und rhythmischer “Schénheiten” 
aufzulésen. Die Ballade fingt mit einem syntaktisch nicht einwand- 
freien Relativsatz im zweiten Vers an und hért mit einer nicht sehr 
wohlténenden Alliteration im letzten Vers auf. Die Sprache ist nicht 
die “einfachste, schlichteste,”’ volkstiimliche, als die man sie oft dar- 
stellt,“ wie die Zusammensetzungen “Kénigsmahl,” ‘Vitersaal,” 
“Lebensglut” und das gelehrte Wort “Thule” beweisen.*’ Volks- 
tiimlich und volksliedhaft ist sie allerdings oft, wie vor allem Wéorter 
wie “Buhle,’“® Wiederholungen (von “trinken,” ‘“Becher”), die 
Wendung “Stidt’ und Reich’,’** die altertiimliche Umschreibung 
und Verbalform im Satz “Die Augen taten ihm sinken,” die Auslas- 
sung des Pronomens “er” in der letzten Zeile,®° und der volkslied- 
hafte Anfang (‘“‘Es war ein. . . ”) bekunden. 

Bei einem Versuch, die klanglichen Reize der Ballade aufzu- 


 Bezeichnenderweise laft es sich nicht in eine der zwélf von Lang (Die Balladik, 
67 f.) vorgeschlagenen Untergattungen der Ballade einfiigen. Den “Extrakt einer 
heroischen Ballade” darin zu sehen (Die deutsche Ballade, hg. Hans Benzmann, 2. 
Aufl., Leipzig, 1925, S. xxv), ist ganz verfehlt. 

# Viehoff, 216. 

47 “Lebensglut” ist iibrigens keine Neubildung, die fiir Goethe oder den Sturm 
und Drang charakteristisch ist, wie man manchmal behauptet (Kayser, 113), da sich 
das Wort nach dem Grimmschen Wérterbuch schon bei Brockes findet. 

48 Daf es sich bei “Buhle” nicht um die Gattin sondern um die Geliebte handelt, 
ist wohl tiberzeugend nachgewiesen worden (Werner Richter, “Der Kénig von Thule 
und seine Buhle,” Monatshefte, xxxv1, 1944). 

* Auf “lant und biirge” zuriickgehend, von Goethe spiter, wohl versehentlich, in 
“Stidt’ im Reich” geandert. Vergl. Ed. v. d. Hellen, Jubilaumsausgabe, 1, 339, und 
Wolff, 587. 

5° Boyd nimmt irrtiimlich an, da es auch in der fiinften Strophe ausgelassen wor- 
den ist (Notes to Goethe’s Poems, 58). Es ist dort unndtig. 
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zihlen,” hat man nur auf einige Alliterationen verwiesen, die aber 
meist in verschiedenen Zeilen stehen und keinen bestimmten kiinst- 
lerischen Zweck zu erfiillen scheinen (wie ‘‘Becher,”’ “Buhle,” “Bett” 
in der alteren Fassung der ersten Strophe), auf Hiufungen bestimmter 
Konsonanten, die onomatopoetisch sein sollen, wie in der letzten 
Strophe, ohne daf} man aber wiiite, welche Klinge nachgeahmt werden 
sollen, auf Binnenreime, die aber nicht gegliickt sein miissen 
(wie in V. 6 der alteren Fassung: ‘“Trank draus bei jedem Schmaus’’), 
auf fragwiirdige Assonanzen, die “das eindringlichste Mittel’’ einer 
noch fragwiirdigeren Lautmalerei sein sollen. 

Die Strophenform des “‘Kénig in Thule” ist einfacher und wahr- 
scheinlich alter als die des ‘“‘Untreuen Knaben.” Es ist der Hilde- 
brandston, den das Volks- und Kirchenlied ebenso kennt wie die 
Strophe des ‘‘Untreuen Knaben.’®? Im Gegensatz zum ‘Untreuen 
Knaben” ist die Zahl der Senkungen frei.* Die Strophe weist eine 
gewisse Ahnlichkeit mit der des ‘“Geistesgru®8” auf. Aber die un- 
geraden Zeilen des ‘‘Geistesgruf”’ sind vierhebig stumpf, nicht drei- 
hebig klingend wie im “‘K6énig in Thule,” und das Versmaf ist rein 
jambisch.* Daf im “‘Geistesgru” ein Held hoch auf dem Turm steht 
und daf von einem angefiillten Becher die Rede ist, sind zwei weitere 
Punkte, weshalb manchmal von einer Verwandtschaft zwischen 
“Kénig in Thule” und “GeistesgruB” die Rede ist,® ja jiingst die 
Ansicht vertreten wurde, daf der “Konig in Thule” aus dem “‘Geistes- 
grufs” hervorgegangen ist. Aber die den beiden Gedichten gemein- 


5t Wolff, 583. 

5? Zum Beispiel haben “Der Graf von Rom” (Balladen, 1, hg. J. Meyer, 85), “Die 
Frau zur WeiSenburg” (R. Fr. v. Liliencron, Deutsches Leben im Volkslied um 1530, in: 
DNL, xi, Stuttgart [1885], S. 90), Nicolaus Selneckers “Lai mich dein sein und blei- 
ben” (Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Reformation, tv, 140), Paul Gerhardts ‘“‘Befiehl du 
deine Wege” (C. v. Faber du Faur, Deutsche Barocklyrik, Salzburg und Leipzig, 1936, 
S. 227) und “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” (Ebenda, 231) die gleiche metrische 
Form. 

53 Anapiste finden sich in V. 1, 4, 7, 10, 23, 24. Saran will die Senkungen im “K6nig 
in Thule” beschwert und die Hebungen leicht genommen sehen (Franz Saran, Deutsche 
Verskunst, Berlin, 1934, S. 198). 

% Es ist fraglich, ob das eine “nur kleine Anderung” ist, wie Beutler behauptet 
(Ernst Beutler, “Der Kénig in Thule” und die Dichtungen von der Lorelay, Ziirich, 1947, 
S. 13). 

% Goethes Faust, hg. Georg Witkowski, 11, Leipzig, 1936, S. 247. Vergl. auch Wolff, 
599. 

5 Beutler, 11 f. Beutler glaubt daher auch, die Entstehungszeit des “Kénig in 
Thule” auf die Woche vom 18. zum 24. Juli 1774 eingrenzen zu kénnen, auf “‘die Woche 
also zwischen jenem Morgen, da die Schiffsgefiihrten unter der Burg Lahneck dahin- 
fuhren und der ‘Geistesgru’ improvisiert wurde, und diesem Abend im alten Gasthof 
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samen Punkte sind so wenig zahlreich und so unbedeutend, der 
“Kénig in Thule” motivisch, gedanklich, stimmungsmafig vom 
“Geistesgrui” so verschieden und ihm kiinstlerisch so tiberlegen, daf 
die Ansicht, der ‘“‘Geistesgruf8” sei die improvisierte Vorstufe des 
“K6nig in Thule” haltlos ist. Die Willkiir dieser Annahme zeigt sich 
zum Beispiel darin, da die Zeile ‘“‘“Einen goldenen Becher er hatt” 
aus der dlteren Fassung des ‘“‘Kénig in Thule” (fortgesetzt in ““Emp- 
fangen von seiner Buhle auf ihrem Todesbett”) auf die Zeile “Der 
Becher angefiillt” im “Geistesgru8” zuriickgefiihrt wird.” 

Wird der ‘“‘Untreue Knabe” von Crugantino in der Claudine 
gesungen, so singt Gretchen den “Kénig in Thule” in der Szene 
“Abend” im Faust. Die Frage, ob der ““Kénig in Thule” eigens fir 
den Faust gedichtet wurde oder selbstindig entstanden ist, ist ver- 
schieden beantwortet worden. Soviel scheint uns klar, daf die Ballade 
nicht als bloBe Einlage wirkt sondern organisch mit dem Faust ver- 
bunden und Geist von seinem Geiste ist. Es ist kaum anzunehmen, 
daf§ Gretchen sich mit dem Liede ihre Bedenken gegen ein Liebesver- 
haltnis mit einem “‘Herrn aus edlem Haus’”’ wegsingen will.** So weit 
oder so nah denkt und fiihlt Gretchen nicht. Aber mit der Anrede 
Fausts in der Szene ‘“‘Straf$e”’ ist in ihrer Brust ein Ton angeschlagen 





‘Zum Geist’. . . , wo . . . der junge Dichter im Saal auf dem Tisch sitzend den Freunden 
seinen ‘Konig in Thule’ vortrug” (Der Kénig in Thule, 15). 

57 Beutler, 22. Beutler irrt tibrigens wohl auch, wenn er die Zeile “Einen goldnen 
Becher er hatt” dem “ersten Wurf” des Gedichts zuschreibt, “wie ihn der Urfaust iiber- 
liefert” (S. 21). Die Urfaust-Fassung ist jiinger als die in einer Einzelabschrift der Luise 
von Géchhausen iiberlieferte und die in Seckendorffs V olks- und andere Lieder, 3. Samm- 
lung, 1782 gedruckte. In der Géchhausenschen und Seckendorffschen Fassung heift die 
betreffende Zeile: “Ein’ goldnen Becher er hatt,” enthilt also nicht wie im Urfaust 
(“gegen den Gebrauch im ganzen Gedicht,” Wolff, 586 ) zwei Anapiste. Beutler scheint 
Spie® zu folgen, der die “herrschende Auffassung” (Jahrbuch der Goethe Gesellschaft, 
xx1, 69), da Seckendorffs Sammlung die alteste Form enthalt (Vergl. Goethes Faust, 
hg. G. Witkowski, 1, 247, R. Petsch in Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, v, 655) ablehnt 
und die Géchhausensche Fassung nicht auf ein Goethesches Original sondern auf den 
Seckendorffschen Druck zuriickfiihrt (69 f.). Es ist aber nicht sehr wahrscheinlich, da8 
das Friulein von Géchhausen ein leicht zugingliches gedrucktes Lied kopiert und es 
dabei noch geandert habe, und sehr anfechtbar, von der Seckendorfischen Fassung zu 
erkliren, sie stamme nicht von Goethe, weil sie die der Erfahrung widersprechende 
Verbindung “‘sinken und trinken Und stiirzen” in V. 21 f. enthalt. Nicht nur weist diese 
Reihenfolge der Verba einen gewissen Vorzug gegeniiber den spateren Fassungen auf 
(siehe Anm. 65), sondern sowohl die Urfaust- als auch die Fragment-Fassung weisen 
eine Reihe von Stellen auf, die die Kritik als Verschlimmerung der betreffenden Stellen 
in den Géchhausen-Seckendorfischen Fassungen betrachtet, ohne darum natiirlich die 
Echtheit der Urfaust- und Fragment-Fassungen anzuzweifeln (siehe Anm. 65, und Wolff, 
586 f.). 

58 Boyd, 56. 
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worden, und nun erklingt er voll und rein. Es ist die Grundmelodie 
ihrer Liebesfahigkeit, die eins ist mit unbedingter Treue, eins mit dem 
einfachen Empfinden des Volkes, dessen Kind sie ist, es ist Erwartung 
von Gliick und Leid, es ist der goldene Klang, der aus Urzeiten kommt, 
immer wieder im menschlichen Herzen erzittert und sich traurig im 
Meer der Verginglichkeit verliert. Etwas Neues ist in ihr Leben und 
in ihre Stube eingetreten. Sie hat Angst vor heranbrechender Tragik 
und singt ein Lied, das tragisch ist und doch starkt gegen das unver- 
meidlich Kommende. Es ist Gretchens, es ist des Volkes einfache 
Antwort an alles Schwiile, Zerrissene, Verzweifelnde, Schuldbeladene 
und Ichbesessene. Sie mag am Ende der Szene die goldene Kette 
anlegen und die Macht des Goldes als ihre Schwiche bekennen, aber 
im Grunde weif sie, da der goldene Becher etwas anderes und weit 
wertvoller ist als Besitz und Macht, wie spaiter wieder der “‘Sainger” 
verkiindet.*® Goethe mag das schwermiitige Volkslied vorgeschwebt 
haben, das Desdemona in der 3. Szene des 4. Aktes des Othello singt.® 
Auch dort singt eine unschuldige Frau beim Auskleiden, nur erklingt 
dort statt der Gréffe der Treue des Mannes die Klage iiber seine 
Treulosigkeit. 

Vor dem Faust-Fragment von 1790 sind drei altere Textgestal- 


5® Die Einlagedes Liedes vor Entdeckung des Schmuckes ist “ein gliickliches Kunst- 
mittel . . . die Szene zu dffnen, zu steigern, zu kontrastieren und zugleich die Seele des 
Miadchens zu enthiillen. Das Lied ist die Achse der Szene” (Beutler, 20). Weil sich 
derselbe Vers (“Ich bitte dich, laf mich allein”) in dieser Szene des Faust und in 
einem Briefgedicht Goethes aus der Lili-Zeit (vom 30. Juli 1775?) findet (worauf 
schon im Jungen Goethe, v1, 492, hingewiesen worden ist), und in beiden Fallen “der 
Liebende allein vor dem Lager der Geliebten verweilen”’ will, verlegt Beutler weder 
iiberzeugend noch selbst iiberzeugt die Entstehung der Szene “Abend” in den Som- 
mer 1775, wodurch die Szene ein Jahr nach der Ballade, die sie enthalt, entstanden 
wire (Beutler, 26). Natiirlich kann selbst dann die Szene schon friiher Goethe vorge- 
schwebt haben und auch die Romanze seit jeher mit ihr verkniipft gewesen sein. “Alle 
lyrischen Drameneinlagen . . . sind . . . fast ausnahmslos durch seine Dichtungen, d.h. 
die durch sie in dem Autor erweckten Stimmungen hervorgerufen. Der ‘K6nig in Thule’ 
zumal . . . ist wie fiir Gretchen gemacht.” (Heinr. Spief im Jahrbuch der Goethe Gesell- 
schaft, xx1, 69. Vergleiche H. Diintzer, Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1850, S. 283, W. Richter, 
“Der Kénig von Thule und seine Buhle,” 138). Im iibrigen ist die Situation in der Szene 
“Abend” und in dem Briefgedicht an Johann Georg und Rahel d’Orville (Der junge 
Goethe, v, 286) nicht ganz dieselbe. Goethe ist nicht in Lilis sondern in seinem Zimmer. 
Er verweilt weder wirklich noch im Geiste vor dem Lager der Geliebten. “Ich bitte dich, 
laS mich allein” ruft er unmutig der Morgensonne zu, die in Lilis Zimmer eindringen 
kann, das ihm heute verschlossen ist. Hier bedeutet “la& mich allein” eher “laf mich in 
Ruh’, qual’ mich nicht, ich mag deine Gesellschaft nicht,” wihrend es im Faust die 
konkrete Bedeutung hat: “Verlaf3 das Zimmer” (was auch Mephisto tut). 

Beutler, 13. Goethes Werke, hg. R. Petsch, v, 655. 
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tungen des “Kénig in Thule” iiberliefert.* Im allgemeinen geht 
Goethes Bestreben dahin, den volkstiimlichen Ton der urspriing- 
lichen Fassung abzuschwichen. So werden jetzt einige Wiederho- 
lungen, Parallelismen und dltere Formen unterdriickt.“ Andrerseits 
erklingt nun der Grundgedanke schon in der zweiten Zeile,* weicht 
ein “harter und profaner Reim einem feierlich gedehnten,’™ gewinnt 
die SchluSszene an Anschaulichkeit und Héhe.® 

Man hat erkannt, daf} Shakespeare, die englisch-schottischen 


® Siehe Anm. 57, Wolff, 572. 

® Wolff, 586 ff. 

6 Was kein Nachteil ist, trotz Wolff, 588. 

* Beutler, 21. , 

% Wolffs Kritik der Anderungen ist nicht immer stichhaltig. Da® aus der Gich- 
hausen-Seckendorffschen Strophe “Beim hohen Kénigsmahle Die Ritter um ihn her, Im 
alten Viatersaale Auf seinem SchloS8 am Meer” im Urfaust “Er saf beim Kénigsmahle 
Die Ritter um ihn her, Auf hohem Vitersaale Dort auf dem Schlof am Meer” geworden 
ist, veranla®t ihn unter anderm, die neue Stellung des Adjektivs “hohen” zu verurteilen: 
“Wiahrend es . . . urspriinglich iibertragen gemeint war, um die majestitische Feierlich- 
keit des Kénigsmahles zu bezeichnen, kann es dem Vitersaale kaum andre als rium- 
liche. ... Bestimmung geben, eine doppelte Verschlimmbesserung, wenn es an dieser 
Stelle das weihevolle Attribut ‘alten’ verdringt—trotz der Wiederkehr V. 17 ohne 
zwingenden Grund” (586 f.). Allein die Feierlichkeit des Mahles wird durch die 
Zusammensetzung “Kénigsmahl” geniigend ausgedriickt. Desgleichen wirkt “alt” vor 
“Vatersaal” pleonastisch. Hingegen werden V. 15, 16 und damit die ganze Szene an- 
schaulicher: Der hohe Viitersaal (auch hier kann “hoch,” trotz Wolff, tibertragen auf- 
gefaSt werden) ruft das Bild eines hohen Schlosses oder eines Schlosses auf einem hohen 
Fels hervor, damit auch einen Gegensatz zu der folgenden Betonung der Tiefe. Noch 
“bedenklicher” findet Wolff die gleichzeitige Ersetzung der Priposition “im” durch 
“auf,” “zumal schon im nachsten Vers ‘auf’ hart daran st6Gt” (587). Allein wie die neue 
Wiederholung des Adverbs “dort” in V. 16 und 17 (Diintzer, DNL, txxxu, 123, 
wiinscht V. 17 “der Abwechslung wegen ‘da’ statt ‘dort’ ””) die Situation besser verge- 
genwirtigt (“V. 17 wurde schlieflich . . . das schlichte ‘da,’ wohl als nicht nachdriick- 
lich genug empfunden und durch ‘dort’ ersetzt,”’ Wolff, 587), soll die neue Wiederholung 
der Priposition “auf” in V. 15 und 16 die vertikale Linie betonen, wie das neue “hohem” 
in V. 15 und die neue Stellung von “stiirzen” in V. 21. Daf Goethe im Urfaust die alteren 
Verse “Er sah ihn sinken, trinken Und stiirzen tief ins Meer” zu “Er sah ihn stiirzen, 
trinken Und sinken tief ins Meer” verindert hat, schreibt Wolff der “noch priziseren 
Funktion der intensiv sinnenkraftigen Phantasie” Goethes zu. “Stiirzen, trinken und 
sinken” bezeichnet korrekter die Stufen des Versenkens in den Meeresgrund” (587. 
Vergl. E. v. d. Hellen in Jubilaumsausgabe, 1, 339). Dafiir wird aber der Parallelismus 
zwischen dem Sinken und Trinken des Bechers und dem Sinken und (nicht mehr) 
Trinken des KGénigs, in dem “noch einmal die Verbundenheit zwischen Liebessymbol und 
Liebendem aufleuchtet” (Beutler, 24), zerstért, beziehungsweise in einen kiinstlicheren 
Chiasmus verwandelt. AuGerdem entspricht “stiirzen” zwar nicht im gewéhnlichen 
Sprachgebrauch dem Versinken im Meer, dafiir aber der Tiefe des Meeres und vor allem 
dem Sterben des Kénigs. Sinken—Trinken—Stiirzen des Bechers waren parallel zum 
Sinken (der Augen)—(nicht mehr) Trinken—(geahnten) Sterben des Kénigs (Vergl. 
Wolff, 582 f.). 
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Balladen, Ossian und Herder den Dichter angeregt haben kénnen zur 
Szenerie, Stimmung und Gestalt des ‘‘Kénig in Thule.’® Allein trotz 
allem ist das Gedicht selb- und vollstandig. Es ist durchpulst von 
Goethes Blut und erzittert bang von dem Weh, das das Erlebnis 
seiner Untreue in ihm ausgelést und mit dem er auch im ‘‘Untreuen 
Knaben”’ gerungen hat.*’ Wie man jiingst in seinen beiden folgenden 
Balladen, dem ‘‘Fischer’” und dem ‘“‘Erlkénig,’’ den Einflu® seines 
Charlott, von Stein-Erlebnisses zu erkennen geglaubt hat,*® so ist 
im “‘Untreuen Knaben” und im “Kénig in Thule” das Friederike- 
Erlebnis fruchtbar gewesen.®* Der ‘“‘Untreue Knabe” und der “Kénig 
in Thule” sind auch sonst, wie wir gesehen haben, mehr als ein bloBes 
“Edelreis, aufgepfropft auf dem Baum von Herders Volksliedern,”’ 
als die man sie bezeichnet hat.7° Mit dem Hinweis auf den ‘‘Fischer”’ 
und den ‘“‘Erlkénig”’ weisen wir aber auch schon auf ein neues Kapitel 
Goethescher Balladendichtung hin, das sich an das von uns behandelte 
anschlieBt. 
IGNACE FEUERLICHT 

State Teachers College 

New Paliz, N. Y. 

% Wolff, 577. Beutler, 12 f. 

*7 DaB das Gedicht “vom Dichter aus gesehen, die Sehnsucht eines einsamen 
Herzens ist” (Beutler, 16), kann man nicht ohne weiteres einsehen. 

88 Fairley, A Study of Goethe, 118. 

* Und im “Heidenrdslein,” das Erich Schmidt in seiner Volksausgabe Goethes an 
die Spitze der Balladen gestellt hat (Goethes Werke in sechs Banden, 1, 148). 


7 Ermatinger, Die deutsche Lyrik, 1, 195. Ermatinger behandelt beide Balladen 
iiberhaupt nicht. 


























GOETHE AND THE STOLBERGS: A FRIENDSHIP 
OF THE STORM AND STRESS 


MANY DECADES have passed since Goethe’s relations to the Stolberg 
family were last made a subject of scholarly study. In 1881 W. Arndt 
edited Goethe’s Briefe an die Griifin Auguste zu Stolberg (Leipzig), with 
a comprehensive introduction and meticulously detailed notes;' in 
1885 Diintzer included an essay on ‘Goethe und der Reichsgraf 
Friedrich Leopold von Stolberg”’ in volume I of his Abhandlungen zu 
Goethes Leben und Werken (Leipzig). Surely it is time for a reinter- 
pretation of these significant and problematical relationships. Since 
then new material has come to light; moreover, Louis Bobé and Otto 
Brandt? have given us an understanding of the intellectual and emo- 
tional climate which at the time in question characterized Schleswig- 
Holstein and the Bernstorff circle in Denmark, the climate in which 
the Stolbergs lived—with the notable exception that Fritz Stolberg 
himself moved to Miinster in Westphalia after his conversion to 
Catholicism in 1800. 

The present study will limit itself to the origin of the Goethe- 
Stolberg friendship and its climax in 1775.* 

In the fall of 1772 Christian and Fritz Stolberg (born 1748 and 
1750, respectively) transferred from the University of Halle to that 
of Géttingen. They came with an introduction from Ebert, a close 
friend of their mentor Klopstock and also of their mother, to Boie,‘ 
the editor of the Musenalmanach and honorary president of the Bund 
which had just been founded there by the poetically inclined students. 
In December the Stolbergs themselves became members—a sensa- 
tional event, incidentally, for in Géttingen the comites illustrissimi 
still enjoyed special seats of honor in the lecture halls.* But not only 

! This correspondence had first been published by August von Binzer in Urania, 
Taschenbuch auf das Jahr 1839 (Leipzig). 

2 Bobé, Efterladte Papirer fra den Reventlowske Familiekreds i Tidsrummet 1770- 
1827 (Copenhagen, 1895-1931; symbol henceforth: EP). Brandt, Geistesleben und Poli- 
tik in Schleswig-Holstein um die Wende des 18. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, etc., 1925). The 
best biography of Fritz Stolberg is Johannes Janssen’s Friedrich Leopold Graf zu Stolberg 
(Freiburg i. B., 1877). 

?It was written during a sabbatical leave which Brown University generously 
granted me for my last semester there. I owe much gratitude to the University in gen- 
eral and especially to the John Hay Library, which aided me with numerous inter- 
library loans. I also wish to thank the Widener Library of Harvard University for its 
hospitality. 

* Strodtmann, Briefe von und an Gottfried August Biirger (Berlin, 1874), 1v, 260. 

’ W. Herbst, Johann Heinrich Voss (Leipzig, 1872-76), 1, 100 f. 
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through their exalted rank did the two counts bestow glamor on the 
Bund ; even more important was the connection which they established 
between the latter and the venerated Klopstock, whose paternal guid- 
ance and friendship they had enjoyed ever since they moved to the 
environs of Copenhagen in consequence of their father’s appointment 
as high chamberlain to the dowager queen of Denmark. 

A first contact between Goethe and the Géttingen group developed 
when he met, in Wetzlar, Boie’s friend Gotter and the latter urged 
him to contribute to the Musenalmanach.’ He complied, probably in 
May, 1773; according to Dichtung und Wahrheit (W, xxtx, 88) “ein 
gar freundliches Verhiltnis” with the Bund, in general, and the 
Stolbergs, in particular, resulted. In June Gétz appeared, and Goethe 
evidently immediately sent Boie a number of copies with the request 
to function as a distributing agent (DjG, m1, 51). The impact of this 
play on the young enthusiasts at Géttingen is evidenced by Voss’ 
letter to his friend Briickner of August 4 which relates how on July 2 
they celebrated Klopstock’s birthday. At the head of the table stood 
an empty chair for the absent Master, wreathed with flowers; Wie- 
land’s Idris lay torn on the floor and was eventually burned. Toasts 
were drunk to the Bund, to the memory of Hermann (Arminius) and 
Luther, to the health of Klopstock, Ebert, Goethe, Herder. The origin 
of this acclaim for Goethe is revealed when Voss continues: “Zur 
Erquickung deiner Seele schick’ ich dir ein Biichlein, betitelt Géz von 
Berlichingen.”” Also the pamphlet Von deutscher Art und Kunst he 
praises as containing “‘manches giildene Spriichlein.””® 

Different though the robust Sturm und Drang of Goethe and his 
friends at Strassburg and Frankfurt was from the seraphic, pathetic 
and rhetorical sentimentalism cultivated in the Bund, yet the two 
groups were from the start drawn together by their common youthful 
enthusiasm as such, and specifically by their common revolt against 


® Dichtung und Wahrheit (symbol: DuW), book xu, Werke, Weimar edition (sym- 
bol: W), xxvumt, 139. 

7 Morris, Der junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1909-12; symbol: DjG), m1, 43 and vi, 263. 
DjG, 11, 44 shows that “Der Wanderer” had already previously been sent to Géttingen 
by Merck. Altogether the following poems by Goethe appeared in the Musenalmanach 
for 1774: “Der Wanderer,” “Mahomets Gesang,” “Die Sprache,” “Adler und Taube”; 
cf. Zeitler, Goethe-Handbuch (Stuttgart, 1916-18), m, 52. 

8 Briefe von Johann Heinrich Voss, ed. Abraham Voss (Halberstadt, 1829-33), 1, 
144 f. For the effect of Gétz on the Géttingen circle cf. also Bode, Goethe in vertraulichen 
Briefen seiner Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1918-23), 1, 44 ff. and Krahe, Carl Friedrich Cramer 
bis su seiner A mtsenthebung (“Palaestra,” xt1v; Berlin, 1907), p. 67, n. 5. 
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the frivolous superficiality of the Rococo, the formalism of French 
classicism.° 

In September, 1773, the Stolbergs left Géttingen in order to rejoin 
their family circle in Copenhagen. In Hamburg they saw Klopstock, 
and Christian communicated to C. F. Cramer the former’s and his 
own praise of Gétz, at the same time dutifully agreeing with his 
mentor’s disapproval of the disruption into short scenes and of the 
coarse “Compliment an den Trompeter.’’® Also their and Klop- 
stock’s friend Schénborn" the Stolbergs must have seen in Hamburg, 
where he had gone with his patron Hartwig Ernst Bernstorff after the 
palace revolution of 1770 had forced the latter out of the Danish 
government and temporarily brought the adventurer Struensee to the 
helm. For when Schénborn soon thereafter traveled south to take up 
his duties as a Danish consular agent in Algiers, he presented himself 
to Boie in Géttingen with an introduction from one of the Stolbergs. 
After staying a week, he proceeded to Frankfurt, this time with a 
note from Boie to Goethe.” Thorough Originalgenie that he was, he 
evidently made a definite impression on the latter. An animated cor- 
respondence ensued, and as late as July, 1776, Goethe’s parents wrote 
to Schénborn in extraordinarily cordial terms." He induced Goethe to 
establish an immediate contact with Gerstenberg (then in Copen- 
hagen) and Claudius (in Wandsbek) and subsequently was instru- 
mental in causing him to approach Klopstock.™ 

* This united front is attested, e.g., by a passage in a letter of February 1, 1774, 
from the Bundesbruder Carl Friedrich Cramer: “Der Sumpf in Weimar [Wieland] hat 
wieder gegen Klopstock und Goethe angequackt. ... O, iiber das Geschmeif” (EP, 
vir, 38). 

10 W. Stammler, “Zeitgenossen iiber Goethe,” Goethe-Jahrbuch (henceforth: GJb), 
xxx (1912), 11. Likewise the robustness of Gétter, Helden und Wieland seems to have 
displeased the Stolbergs, even though it held up the despised Wieland to scorn; we find 
Boie defending it against them in a letter of June 13, 1774 (EP, vim, 17). 

“ For him see J. G. Rist, Schinborn und seine Zeitgenossen (Hamburg, 1836; re- 
printed in Rist’s Lebenserinnerungen, ed. G. Poel (Gotha, 1884-88], mz) and especially 
K. Weinhold, “G. F. E. Schénborns Aufzeichnungen iiber Erlebtes,” Zeitschrift der Ge- 
sellschaft fiir schleswig-holsteinische Geschichte, 1 (1870), 128-220. 

2 DjG, 1, 388 ff. and EP, vin, 3. The last-named volume contains letters from 
members of the Bund (in the present case Boie) to the Stolbergs; often it is not clear 
which of the brothers is the recipient. 

18 DjG, tv, 19, 21, 26 ff., 158; C. Schiiddekopf (ed.), Briefe von Goethes Eltern (Ber- 
lin, 1912), pp. 17 ff., 32 £. 

4 DjG, m1, 60, 389; rv, 19 f., 27; vi, 271, 277, 494; EP, vim, 11. Goethe’s first letter 
to Klopstock is of May 28, 1774. It is quite possible that Schénborn’s visit to Goethe in 
the fall of 1773 was already part of Klopstock’s grandiose plan concerning an expansion 
of the Géttingen Bund into a militant and closely knit “heilige Kohorte” (in the sense 
of the end of the Gelehrienrepublik) for the purpose of reforming Germany’s cultural, in- 
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Thus connections were established between Goethe and five liter- 
ary figures hailing from, or otherwise associated with, the regions 
beyond the lower Elbe and on more or less fimiliar terms with the 
Stolbergs: Boie (a Ditmarsian), Schénborn, Gerstenberg, Claudius,” 
Klopstock. Eventually these ties were strengthened by the latter’s 
and Boie’s visits in Frankfurt in the fall of 1774. Almost simultane- 
ously came the impact of Werther. 

Auguste Stolberg (born in 1753), soon to become the “‘Gustgen”’ 
of Goethe’s letters, was the first to give vent to her enthusiasm. From 
Utersen in Holstein she wrote on November 14 to Boie, with whom 
for many years she carried on a sentimentally flirtatious correspond- 
ence, that she ranked the author almost with Klopstock. 


... der erste Theil insonderheit, hat ganz géttliche Stellen, und der 2t: ist 
schrecklich schén—Géthe muf ein treflicher Mann seyn!. . . ich mégte ihn 
wohl kennen—welches warme iiberflieBende Herz, welche lebhafte Empfin- 
dungen.... 


Yet, alas, if Goethe had only shown the errors of Werther’s ways! 
Will not many think that the author endorses the ethical ideas of the 
hero? She was aghast, she says, upon hearing that the book repre- 
sented the true story of poor young Jerusalem.'"*—And again, after 
learning of Boie’s visit to Frankfurt, she exclaims: 


Sie haben also Géthe kennen lernen Happy Man!—ich weifs meinen Werther 
bald auswendig. o es ist doch ein gar zu géttliches Buch!. . . Sie kennen meine 
Liebe zum Englischen, die ist noch immer dieselbe Werther aber hat die 
Deutsche Wagschaale sehr sinken machen. (March 7, 1775; op. cit., p. 338) 








deed its moral and political life—a plan which played an important rdle in the life of the 
Bund in 1774; at one time Goethe, Claudius, Gerstenberg and Schénborn were to be- 
come regular members, together with Klopstock himself (EP, viii, 11, 71, 84 ff.; Voss, 
Briefe, 1, 156, 178). When Klopstock personally visited Goethe in 1774, it was in order 
to determine whether he was “bundesfahig” (Herbst, Voss, 1, 120). 

© J. H. Hennes (Aus Friedrich Leopold v. Stolberg’s Jugendjahren [Frankfurt a. M., 
1876], p. 37) doubts that the Stolbergs knew Claudius before 1775. But in all probability 
they had met him in their boyhood when he was in Copenhagen (1764-65), almost cer- 
tainly during their various stays in Hamburg and Altona from 1771 on (cf. Menge, Der 
Graf Friedrich Leopold Stolberg (Gotha, 1862], 1, 34). 

© “Briefe an Heinrich Christian Boie,” Mitteilungen aus dem Literaturarchive in 
Berlin, 111 (1901-05), 335 f.—How, incidentally, did she know about Jerusalem? Pos- 
sibly through the family friend Ebert, who lived in Brunswick, Jerusalem’s home town. 
On February 9, 1775, Esmarch, a minor member of the Bund and now tutor in Copen- 
hagen, notes in his diary that Clausewiz (or Clauswitz), former Hofmeister to the Stol- 
berg brothers, has heard from Ebert about the effect of Jerusalem’s death on the latter’s 
family. The earlier information may have come through the same channel. Cf. A. Lang- 
— Hieronymus Esmarch und der Gittinger Dichterbund (Berlin, 1903), 
p. 102. 
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ff 

On December 3, 1775, we find her brother Fritz in a state of rap- 
ture. He tells Voss that one of the latter’s poems has pleased him and 
then deletes the word “‘gefallen,” explaining that Werther has brought 
home to him ‘‘die Kialte und Schwiiche dieses Ausdrucks.” Later he 
continues: “‘Werther! Werther! Werther! O welch ein Biichlein. So hat 
noch kein Roman mein Herz geriihrt. Der Géthe ist ein gar zu braver 
Mann, ich hatte ihn so gern mitten im Lesen umarmen mégen.”” 
Again a few weeks later Christian joins the chorus.'* He recognizes 
his innermost self in the book, “‘in jedem raisonnement und in jedem 
Gesicht.” Here is ‘‘ein rechtes National Buch.” Only a German could 
write it, only a German can feel it. His eldest sister also is one of the 
chosen—‘“‘die empfindet es auch ganz mit uns.’’® This sister is Henri- 
ette, first wife of Andreas Peter Bernstorff, the Danish statesman 
(nephew of Hartwig Ernst Bernstorff, Klopstock’s patron). The 
Stolbergs had grown up in a spirit of fervent pietism. This explains 
Auguste’s moralizing strictures, but also the general receptivity for a 
work whose emotionalism had such deep roots in the pietistic cult of 
individualized feeling.*® 

In a letter to Fritz Stolberg dated Géttingen, January 5, 1775, we 
find Boie defending Clavigo, evidently a disappointment to his friend; 
at the same time he informs his correspondent that the latter’s 
‘“Romanze” (Gesammelte Werke der ...Grafen Stolberg [Hamburg, 
1820 ff.], 1, 56 ff.) has won Goethe’s warm acclaim (EP, vin, 24 ff.). 
More important is Boie’s reference, in this communication, to letters 
from the Stolbergs to Goethe which he promises to forward the follow- 
ing day, January 6 (p. 23). Here we probably have the first approach 
of the brothers to Goethe, for on February 20 Boie writes to Fritz 
(EP, vut, 31): “Seit Ihrem Briefe** hat er [Goethe] mir noch nicht 
wieder geschrieben.”’ 

‘7 QO. Hellinghaus, Briefe Friedrich Leopolds Grafen zu Stolberg und der Seinigen an 
Johann Heinrich VoL (Miinster, 1891], pp. 23, 25. For Werther’s disgust at the staid 
word “gefallen” cf. his letter of July 10 in the First Book. 

18 An interesting sidelight: in July, 1774, Christian complains that “in diesem 
Barbaren Lande” (Denmark) he cannot procure a copy of Goethe’s (!) Hofmeister 
(GJb, xxx, 12). Also Klopstock and Voss believed the play to be by Goethe (Voss, 
Briefe, 1, 169, 252). 

19 Letter to Voss, December 31, 1775 (GJb, xxx, 14). 

20 One question arises here: if the pious wife of the pious Bernstorff could be so en- 
thusiastic about Werther, why was the printing of the book prohibited in Denmark in 
1776? The answer is that not the humanistic pietist, Bernstorff, was at the time the 
guiding spirit of the country, but rather Guldberg, a reactionary with a background of 
stern Lutheran orthodoxy. After forcing Bernstorff out in 1780, Guldberg in turn fell 


victim to a coup in 1784, whereupon Bernstorff held sway until his death in 1797. 
*t Note the singular and the absence of a qualifying adjective such as “letzten.” 
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When did Goethe reply? Probably shortly before March 9; pre- 
sumably on that day Boie wrote a further letter to Fritz which Bobé 
(EP, vi, 31 f.) publishes under the dateline “Géttingen, 9. May 
1775” and in which the sender consecutively (i) says that he has a letter 
for the addressee from Goethe and is forwarding it, (ii) praises a new 
idyl by Voss, the second of a pair, (iii) states that Voss is still in 
Géttingen, though about to leave soon, and that this mutual friend 
wants to know whether he will see Fritz or Christian in Hamburg in 
the summer. Now points (i) and, even more definitely, (iii) in no way 
fit the situation of May 9, 1775, for (1) already on April 10 Voss had 
permanently left Géttingen and gone to Hamburg (Herbst, Voss, 1, 
157, 161), and (2) the Stolbergs, on their journey from Copenhagen 
to Switzerland (a) arrived in Hamburg on April 10 (Fritz to Voss, 
Hellinghaus, p. 33), (b) spent close to three weeks there and saw Voss 
(Fritz to Gerstenberg, GJb, x [1889], 142 f.), (c) visited their old 
friends in Géttingen (ibid.), (d) arrived in Frankfurt before May 12 
(Christian to Henriette, Janssen, 1, 32). On the other hand, Boie’s 
letter cannot antedate March, 1775, either, for the new idyl by Voss— 
point (ii) above—is to be identified as “Die Leibeigenschaft, zweite 
Idylle: Der Ahrenkranz,” which was composed in just that month 
(Herbst, 1, 152, 338; cf. also Hellinghaus, pp. 33, 338). If we now bear 
in mind how easily “Marz” can be misread as “May,” March 9 re- 
mains as the only logical date. There is one more important factor: 
on April 5 Esmarch saw at Fritz Stolberg’s quarters in Copenhagen a 
package of poems containing, inter alia, Goethe’s “Prometheus” 
(“der mir nicht gefiel’’!!); we must assume that Goethe had sent his 
new friend, with his first letter, several manuscripts, among them that 
of the ode.” To summarize: it is highly probable that the Stolbergs 
first wrote to Goethe late in December, 1774 (i.e., under the immedi- 
ate impact of Werther), and that he replied not too long before March 
9, 1775.¥ 


* Langguth, p. 106. There is, of course, a slight possibility that the “Prometheus” 
in question is H. L. Wagner’s farce Prometheus, Deukalion und seine Rezensenten, which 
had just appeared and was at first generally attributed to Goethe. But it could hardly be 
classified as a “poem.” 

*% To complete this unavoidably lengthy and complicated digression, one more re- 
mark is needed, namely with regard to Goethe’s above-mentioned claim that his “gar 
freundliches Verhiltnis” to the Stolbergs was due to his contributions, in 1773, to the 
Musenalmanach. His phrasing would not necessarily seem to imply that a correspond- 
ence ensued forthwith; furthermore, the fourth part of DuW was composed in Goethe’s 
extreme old age and is, as we shall see, often factually inaccurate. 
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About the same time that the brothers wrote to Goethe from 
Copenhagen, their sister Auguste must have done so, anonymously, 
from Utersen; for in replying to the message “der theueren Unge- 
nandten” on January 26, 1775, he states that he has had it for about a 
week (DjG, v, 7; v1, 425). We may assume that here, too, Boie was 
the intermediary.™* 

Thus we have tried to assemble and interpret all material bearing 
on the preparatory stage of the Goethe-Stolberg friendship. Only pains- 
taking attention to minutiae could guide us through this little ex- 
plored territory. From now on we can proceed more freely. 

Goethe’s letters to Gustchen are among the most fascinating and 
revealing that ever came from his pen. We need only recall the con- 
trasting—and so infinitely convincing—descriptions of the Goethe 
“im galonirten Rock, sonst von Kopf zu Fuse auch in leidlich kon- 
sistenter Galanterie,” who in the gleam of the candelabras courts Lili, 
the “‘niedliche Blondine,” and, on the other hand, of the Goethe “im 
grauen Biber-Frack mit dem braunseidnen Halstuch und Stiefeln” 
who senses the first whiff of spring “in der streichenden Februarlufft”’ 
(DjG, v, 9 £.). What an intense new poetic awareness is contained in 
these last words! He gives his far-away friend insight into his moods— 
changing from hour to hour, back and forth between elation and de- 
spondency (p. 16). A climax comes in the fourth letter: “.. . lass 
mich auch nicht stecken edle Seele zur Zeit der Triibsaal ... ! Ver- 
folge mich ich bitte dich, verfolge mich mit deinen Briefen dann, und 
rette mich von mir selbst” (p. 21). At times he almost loses himself 
in quietistic sentimentality: ‘“‘Halten Sie einen armen iungen am Her- 
zen. Geb Ihnen der gute Vater im Himmel viel muthige frohe Stunden 
wie ich deren offt hab, und dann lass die Dimmrung kommen, trinen- 


voll und seelig—Amen” (p. 18). 


* Arndt believes that Gustchen’s letter was sent by her brothers (pp. xxiv, 83); 
so does Max Hecker (Goethes Briefe an Auguste su Stolberg [Insel-Biicherei, Leipzig, 
n. d.], p. 50). Morris even apodictically (and definitely wrongly) asserts (DjG, v1, 425): 
“Der Brief [Goethe’s reply] ist durch Vermittelung der Briider Stolberg in Géttingen 
[sic!] beférdert worden und beantwortet ein ebenso beférdertes anonymes Schreiben der 
Adressatin.” The pertinent considerations seem to be the following: (1) If Goethe re- 
ceived her letter ca. January 19, it is most unlikely in any case that it arrived together 
with those of her brothers which Boie promised to forward on January 6; thirteen days 
from Géttingen to Frankfurt is far too long. (2) Gustchen was in Utersen near Ham- 
burg; would she dispatch a letter to Frankfurt via Copenhagen? (3) Would a young 
girl starting a “romantic” correspondence be likely to choose her elder brothers as 
postillons d’amitié? (4) That she was in a friendly correspondence of her own with Boie 


we have seen above. 
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All this marks the year 1775 as the most acute crisis of his exist- 
ence. Will his path lead into that darkness that eventually is to engulf 
Lenz, or will he become—Goethe? Perplexity there is, but in the per- 
plexity fulness, and also already that sure sense of destiny which will 
soon find expression in Egmont and ‘‘Seefahrt’’: 

Sie fragen ob ich gliicklich bin? Ja meine beste ich bins, und wenn ich’s nicht 


bin, so wohnt wenigstens all das tiefe Gefiihl von Freud und Leid in mir. 
Nichts ausser mir stért, schiert, hindert mich. Aber ich bin wie ein klein Kind 


weis Gott. (p. 8) 


In all his “Schweben und Schwirren”’ he is conscious of remaining, in 
his innermost depths, the same, himself (p. 11). And all the ‘“‘aufbe- 
wahrten Freuden und Leiden” of his life ultimately become creative 
power; indeed, it is his creativity that upholds him: ‘‘O wenn ich ietzt 
nicht Dramas schriebe ich ging zu Grund”’ (p. 16). 

He is happily-unhappily in love with Lili, but also Gustchen re- 
presents the eternal feminine. He regards her silhouette: ‘‘Diese rein 
sinnende Stirn diese siisse Festigkeit der Nase, diese liebe Lippe 
dieses gewisse Kinn, der Adel des ganzen”’ (idid.). From the second 
letter on he knows her identity, but her rank fails to dismay him: 

. wenn ich an Sie dencke fiihl ich nichts als Gleichheit, Liebe, 
Nahe!” (p. 11).% There is much flirtation, “sinnlich-iibersinnlich,”’ 
in these letters, which soon, with artful impetuosity, alternate be- 
tween du and Sie: ‘‘Diese Kusshand’’—‘‘Ich wollt ich kénnt auf Ihrer 
Hand ruhen, in Ihrem Aug rasten’”—‘‘Behalten Sie mich am Herzen!” 
(pp. 11, 15, 28). But most subtly flirtatious he is, at bottom, when he 
implores her to have patience with him or leans on her sisterly 
strength. 

On April 15 he is expecting her brothers, and in a postscript (April 
26) he expresses his joy over a letter which she and they have written 
together; it must have been from Hamburg, where Fritz and Christian, 
on their way south, met their sister from Utersen in that month.” 

Early in May the Stolbergs arrived in Frankfurt,?’ where they 
found their friend Curt von Haugwitz already present. A Silesian by 
birth, he had been their fellow-student at Géttingen and had then 

*% For the mitigating effect of the pietistic period on caste distinctions cf. my article 
“Neuorientierung im achtzehnten Jahrhundert,” MZQ, rx (1948), especially pp. 58 f. 
On the other hand note also Goethe’s words to Eckermann (September 26, 1827): “Wir 
Frankfurter Patrizier hielten uns immer dem Adel gleich.” 

% GJb, x (1889), 142 (where Ufersen should be read for the senseless Ulersee). 


27 A scrutiny of Janssen, 1, 32 f. yields May 10 as the terminus ad quem; probably 
the date is earlier. Wrong is May 12 in Goethe-Handbuch, 11, 375. 
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gone to Venice, where, as he wrote to Fritz (EP, vim, 47) he managed 
to protect his virtue by reading Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and 
then to Paris. Described in Dichtung und Wahrheit (W, xx1x, 92) as 
a handsome, delicate young man with soft features, as a sympathetic 
companion, even-tempered and, by comparison with the Stolbergs, a 
bit phlegmatic, he was later to play an inglorious réle as a both oppor- 
tunistic and inept Prussian statesman and appeaser of Napoleon. On 
the personal side, too, his development was not impressive. His weak 
and problematic personality is thus described by Luise Stolberg, 
Christian’s wife, in 1812: 

... lest baissé, affaibli de corps, de téte, et je crains surtout de coeur par les 
excés divers, surtout par le vin... . Jeune homme aimable, doux ami des 
Stolberg, ensuite franc macon, doating |sic!| husband and father, enthousiaste, 
visionaire religieux—ministre mondain, libertin—enfin crapuleux et stupide. 
(EP, vu, 287) 

However, such days were still far off, and Haugwitz was still “ein 
himmlischer Junge.’’** From Paris he had invited the brothers to under- 
take with him a trip through Southern Germany and Switzerland. 
Without him, we are informed, they could not have afforded it.” 

In Frankfurt the three travelers were received by Goethe ‘mit 

offener Brust, ... mit gemiithlicher Schicklichkeit” (W, xxrx, 89). 
Dichtung und Wahrheit gives us a vivid picture of the elated mood 
that prevailed among the “vier Haimonskinder” and of “Frau Aja’s” 
sympathetic participation in their revelry.*® Eight years later 
Katharina Stolberg, the second sister, writes to her brothers: 
In Franckfurth besuchten wir die Gothen. . . . Sie sagte, die Stunde, in der sie 
Euch gesehen, gehért mit zu den gliicklichsten ihres Lebens, ich sagte ihr, daB 
Du [Christian] . . . vielleicht durch Franckfurth kommen wiirdest, sie schrie 
vor Freude, in der Hoffnung, da% Du sie besuchen wiirdest, erzihlte uns von 
Euerer Schweizer Reise, als wenn die gestern gewesen wire. (EP, vi, Tilfg- 
jelser, p. 6) 

In Dichtung und Wahrheit Goethe views the relation to his new 
friends as much less emotionally intensive than contemporary docu- 
ments show it to have been; much had happened in the meanwhile, 

*8 Fritz to his sister Katharina (DjG, v, 265).—In quoting letters written by the 
Stolbergs on the Swiss journey, we shall refer the reader to Der junge Goethe when the 
excerpts given there are adequately complete, otherwise to the original sources. 

2° Fritz Stolberg to Voss, Hellinghaus, pp. 31 f. 

30 The essential historicity of the “tyrant blood” episode is, as Herzfelder (Goethe 
in der Schweiz (Leipzig, 1891], p. 4n) points out, proved by a letter to Goethe from his 
mother of August 24, 1795, in which she announces the shipment of “12 Bouteillien vom 
alten Tyrannen Blut.” 
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and especially during the period of the Xenien acute antipathy had 
prevailed. He says (W, xxrx, 88 f.): 

Zu der damaligen Zeit hatte man sich ziemlich wunderliche Begriffe von 
Freundschaft und Liebe gemacht. Eigentlich war es eine lebhafte Jugend, die 
sich gegen einander aufknépfte und ein talentvolles aber ungebildetes Innere 
hervorkehrte. Einen solchen Bezug gegen einander, der freilich wie Vertrauen 
aussah, hielt man fiir Liebe, fiir wahrhafte Neigung; ich betrog mich darin so 
gut wie die andern, und habe davon viele Jahre auf mehr als Eine Weise 
gelitten. 


To this we add from the preliminary jottings for Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit the implicitly critical remark (p. 227): “‘Stoffartige Theilnahme 
der Jiinglinge an meinen Arbeiten.” Now herein lies, no doubt, much 
truth. It was the basic limitation of the Stolbergs that to the end of 
their days they were unable to create an appropriate form for what 
vaguely stirred within them. Even Fritz, a poet of no mean natural 
talent, and in some respects a genuine forerunner of Romanticism, 
remained tied to poetic patterns inherited from Klopstock, indeed 
partly from pre-Klopstockian poetry. He never found adequate 
means of expression. 

Be that as it may, there certainly was at that time a close inner 
bond between Wolf, Fritz, and Cristel, as Goethe fondly called 
Christian. The last-named says: 

. .- Goethe kam bald zu uns... . Er af mit uns und wir waren, als hiatten 
wir uns Jahre lang gekannt. Es ist ein gar herrlicher Mann. Die Fiille der hei- 
Sen Empfindung strémt aus jedem Wort, aus jeder Miene. Er ist bis zum Un- 
gestiim lebhaft, aber auch aus dem Ungestiim blickt das zartlich liebende 


Herz hervor. Wir sind immer beisammen und genieSen zusammen alles Gliick 
und Wohl, das die Freundschaft geben kann. (May 12; DjG, v, 265) 





And Goethe himself writes to Fritz a few months later: 


Ich fiihl einen Drang Bruder dir zu schreiben in diesem Augenblick, dass ich 
so weit so weit von dir und deinem Cristel entfernt binn ....O Bruder! ... 
wie ich dich liebe fiihlst du da ich unter allen Lieben in dem Augenblick dein 
Gedencke. (DjG, v, 309) 


The Stolbergs also met Klinger, the proletarian Stirmer und 
Dringer—‘der beste Mensch, mit dem wir gleich sehr gute Freunde 
geworden sind.’ In his own inimitable way he forthwith moved into 


# Janssen, 1, 33 (Christian). He also praises Klinger as an author. So does Fritz in 
a letter to Katharina (DjG, v, 265), while in writing to Voss he is quite critical of Klin- 
ger’s artistry (Hellinghaus, p. 35). For the intimacy between the Stolbergs and Klinger 
cf. Fritz’ letter of October 20 to J. M. Miller (Jahrbuch der Sammlung Kippenberg, v 
[1925], 239). As late as 1785 Klinger dedicated his play Der Ginstling to Fritz (Helling- 
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the quarters of the young noblemen; he accompanied them on a day’s 
trip to Mainz (DjG, v, 265 and Janssen, 1, 33). They likewise saw Hein- 
rich Leopold Wagner (£P, vii, 140 ff.) and that mysterious Charlotte 
Nagel from Offenbach, the girl of humble station who was on such 
cordial terms with Goethe and his circle.” 

Goethe, in the throes of his foredoomed passion for Lili and ready 
for one of those escapes that are characteristic of his entire life, was 
easily persuaded to join the travelers. ‘‘Soviel diesmal vom durchge- 
brochnen Biren, von der entlaufenen Kazze,” he wrote in a letter 
from the trip.™ 

On Sunday, May 14, the company started out (DjG, v, 265). Near 
Darmstadt, Goethe relates in Dichtung und Wahrheit, the young men 
caused the first of several successive scandals by nude bathing. Binzer 
points out that this pastime is explained by the liberal customs of 
the north*—those customs which we still encounter in Storm’s Psyche. 
To Merck both Stolbergs refer with the rather stereotyped expression 
“ein braver Mann” (DjG, v, 266; Hellinghaus, p. 36). That his 
opinion of them was by no means as negative as Goethe would have 
us believe fifty or more years later, has been shown conclusively by 
Morris (GSR, p. 10). Merck accompanied the group for a short stretch. 

Mannheim was the scene of the toast to Fritz Stolberg’s beloved 
but unresponsive “‘schéne Englanderin,” after which the hallowed 
glasses were smashed against the wall. Hellinghaus tells us (pp. 342 f.) 
that the object of this tumultuous ceremony was Sophia Hanbury, 
an English girl in Hamburg. 





haus, p. 344). Towards the end of that year they met again personally in St. Peters- 
burg; now Stolberg admired his poetic gifts but was sensitive to his antireligious utter- 
ances (Amseiger fiir deutsches Altertum, xx1 [1895], 115 f.). 

® For her cf. especially: DjG, v, 302; v1, 481 f.; Rieger, Klinger in der Sturm- und 
Drang periode (Darmstadt, 1880), pp. 73 f.; Bode, Goethes Leben, 1 (1774-1776 Die Ge- 
niezeit, Berlin, 1922), 202 n. Probably she is identical with the ““Ninon” (a nickname?) 
mentioned in Wagner’s letter to the Stolbergs (EP, vit, 143; cf. also Bobé’s note on 
p. 395).—Regarding Goethe’s poem “Brief an Lottchen” (DjG, v, 255 f.) I am, in con- 
trast to Morris (DjG, v1, 482), inclined to attribute it to the late fall of 1775, when the 
Stolbergs visited Weimar, rather than to the time of the Swiss trip. It starts: “Mitten 
im Getiimmel mancher Freuden, / Mancher Sorgen, mancher Herzensnoth, / Denk ich 
dein, o Lottchen; denken dein die Beyden. . . . ” Presumably all three companions of 
Goethe on the Geniereise had met Lottchen. I cannot admit Morris’ contention that 
other parts of the poem fit this time better than November/December. 

% DjG, v, 251.—For the following cf. Koetschau and Morris, Goethes Schweizer 
Reise 1775 (“Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft,” xx1; Weimar, 1907. Symbol: GSR). 
On p. 8 Morris here shows that Goethe had been contemplating a trip to Switzerland 
as far back as 1772. 

* Urania (1839), pp. 144 f. 
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From Heidelberg Christian gives a vivid account in a letter to 
Katharina (May 17): 


Wenn Du unsere Wirthschaft auf der Reise sihest, Du wiirdest sehen, daS 
wir immer in so einem Taumel sind, daf{ man jeden Augenblick stehlen muf. 
Das macht uns herrliche Freuden, da wir mit Goethe reisen. Es ist ein wilder, 
unbandiger, aber sehr guter Junge. Voll Geist, voll Flamme. Und wir lieben 
uns schon so sehr. Schon, sag’ ich. Seit der ersten Stunde waren wir Herzens- 
freunde. Wir vier sind bei Gott eine Gesellschaft, wie man sie von Peru bis 
Indostan umsonst suchen kénnte. Und so herrlich schicken wir uns zusammen. 
In Frankfurt haben wir uns Alle Werthers Uniform machen lassen, einen 
blauen Rock mit gelber Weste und Hosen; runde graue Hiite haben wir dazu. 
(DjG, v, 266) 

In Karlsruhe the court was visited and Goethe presented to the 
Margrave of Baden, the enlightened ruler whom Schlosser, Cornelia’s 
husband, served, Fritz writes: 

Wir leben in Freuden und Herrlichkeiten .... Mittag und Abend an der 
fiirstlichen Tafel, die fiirstliche Livree und Equipage zur Bedienung. Ja uns 


Reichsgrafen bot man gar einen Cavalier zur Aufwartung an, das schlug dann 
freilich unsere Bescheidenheit aus.* 


The length of the stay (May 17 to 23) was probably due to the close 
connection between Karlsruhe and Klopstock, though Goethe errone- 
ously asserts that the latter was still himself present (W, xxx1x, 97). 
Amemberof the Margrave’s family circle was Princess Luise of Hessen- 
Darmstadt. Fritz describes her as not beautiful, but natural and 
original, “ein gar gutes Midchen.’** Also Karl August of Weimar, 
Luise’s fiancé, arrived, together with his brother Konstantin. 

It is a well known fact that Dichtung und Wahrheit is in error in 
stating that in Karlsruhe Goethe separated from his friends in order 
to hurry on to Emmendingen. Rather, they stayed together as far as 
Strassburg.*” Here Fritz received the stunning news that Sophia 


% Janssen, 1, 36.—Morris has persuasively set forth that Goethe’s caustic remarks 
regarding the genteel deportment of his friends at the court of Darmstadt (W, xxrx, 
92) actually represent recollections of Karlsruhe, and that, in fact, the Hessian court 
was not visited at all (GSR, p. 42). 

% Janssen, 1, 35.—Cf. also his letter to Gerstenberg (G/Jb, x [1889], 143): “Eine 
Prinzef} vom edelsten Charakter, von einer Gréfe der Seele welche jeden Mann merk- 
wiirdig machen wiirde.”” More personal is Goethe’s reaction: ‘‘Louise ist ein Engel, der 
blinckende Stern konnte mich nicht abhalten einige Blumen aufzuheben die ihr vom 
Busen fielen und die ich in der Brieftasche bewahre.” (DjG, v, 251). 

37 Arrival: May 23. Goethe’s departure: May 28. Departure of the other three: 
probably June 1 (DjG, v, 267 f.). Again Goethe in retrospect minimizes his intimacy 
with the Stolbergs; cf. his words (W, xxrx, 94): “Schon auf dem Wege nach Mannheim 
zeigte sich, ungeachtet aller guten und edlen gemeinsamen Gefiihle, doch schon eine ge- 
wisse Differenz in Gesinnung und Betragen.” 
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Hanbury had definitely refused him (Hennes, pp. 49 ff.). “Ich war 
dabey wie die lezte Nachricht kam,” Goethe later wrote to Gustchen 
(DjG, v, 283). It was five weeks before Stolberg could say, in Ziirich, 
that joy was beginning to reénter his heart (Hellinghaus, p. 34). 

Strassburg—d la recherche du temps perdu. ‘‘Diese alte Gegend, 
ietzt wieder so neu—das Vergangne und die Zukunft.—Gut denn.” 
Thus Goethe writes to Johanna Fahlmer (DjG, v, 251). Salzmann is 
visited; Lenz, torn from his brooding self-pity, scurries about with 
the visitors (ibid.). Fritz sees much genius “in dem kleinen guther- 
zigen jovialischen Minnchen” (GJb, x [1889], 143). Lenz, in turn, 
writes to Lavater that he rejoices at having met “the German 
Alczeus’”—‘‘Sag’ ihm, daf} eine deutsche Seele ihn empfunden hat, 
die zwar im Verléschen ist, aber doch in sich fiihlt, da auch sie Glanz 
und Wiarme hatte” (GSR, p. 14). 

Together with Lenz Goethe proceeds to Emmendingen.* There he 
discusses the Lili problem with his sister, who takes a pessimistic 
view. After a few days his companions catch up with him; Cornelia is 
too weak to receive them.*® Then they travel, together again, to 
Schaffhausen, Constance, Ziirich, where they arrive, on horseback, 
June 10.*° Goethe says in Dichtung und Wahrheit (W, xxr1x, 103) that 
the falls of the Rhine at Schaffhausen are the one thing he can clearly 
remember between Emmendingen and Ziirich; after his talk with 
Cornelia about Lili he was, of course, inwardly preoccupied. Fritz, 


38 DjG, v, 268.—Emmendingen, where Cornelia had recently given birth to a 
daughter, was originally Goethe’s definite destination; whether he would go further 
was doubtful; cf. DjG, v, 30 f., 268; v1, 488 (no. 160 a). 

39 Fritz Stolberg’s definite statement to this effect (Janssen, 1, 37 f.) stands against 
Luise Kénig’s hearsay report about Cornelia’s sudden improvement after her brother’s 
arrival (DjG, v, 268). 

40 Janssen, 1, 39 f.—DuW gives the impression that the reunion took place in Ziir- 
ich. Many biographers pass over this part of the trip lightly. Bielschowsky-Linden 
(Goethe, rev. ed. [Miinchen, 1928], 1, 225 f.) and Bode (Goethes Leben, u1, 104; also 
Goethes Schweizer Reisen (Leipzig, 1922], pp. 7, 16) claim that from Strassburg to Ziirich 
Goethe traveled alone. Bode even makes the totally unwarranted assertion that the 
three noblemen made a detour via Basel; here as elsewhere he gives evidence of having 
studied the sources most perfunctorily. The actual facts are these: Goethe writes letters 
from Emmendingen on June 5, from Schaffhausen on June 7 (DjG, v, 252 f.); so does 
Fritz Stolberg (Janssen, 1, 37 f.). Moreover Stolberg, in describing the arrival and the 
first few days in Ziirich (Janssen, 1, 39 ff.) casually refers to Goethe as being present but 
makes no mention of any previous reunion with him. Bielschowsky-Linden’s and Bode’s 
error is hard to understand in view of the fact that Morris in GSR had given such a de- 
tailed and generally accurate day-by-day account. The detour by way of Constance 
was evidently made on the spur of the moment, for on June 7 (Schaffhausen) Goethe 
looks forward to being in Ziirich the following day (DjG, v, 253). 
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too, was impressed with the majestic sight; and yet, to his own amaze- 
ment in later years, it produced only the gentle song “‘Siif®e, heilige 
Natur” (Janssen, 1, 39). His heart was still sore from the loss of 
Sophia; it sought comfort in soft idyllicism. 

In Ziirich Goethe stayed with Lavater, with whom he forthwith 
became engrossed in discussions concerning the Physiognomische 
Fragmente. On Sunday (June 11) the travelers heard Lavater preach, 
not eloquently, but with moving sincerity.“* His personality enrap- 
tured Fritz: ‘Das Genie, die Einfalt, die Herzlichkeit, die Frémmig- 
keit, das Gefiihl fiir die Natur, die Freiheit[,] fiir Alles, was schén und 
edel ist.”” And Christian later exclaims: ‘‘Was das fiir ein Mann 
ist... ! Wie er mit der Schoos Jiinger Giite, das feurigste Genie ver- 
bindet, das taglich seine Freunde durch die auflodernden Flammen in 
Erstaunen sezt.’ Lavater responds with similar enthusiasm; to 
Herder he writes: ““Die Stolberg’s sind unbeschreibliche Menschen. 
So viel poetisches Gefiihl, Genie, Geschmack, und so viel simple, 
naive Menschlichkeit.” But he constantly has to admonish them: 
“Zahm, zahm!’’* A friendship developed between Lavater and the 
Stolbergs that was to outlast his and theirs with Goethe, indeed to 
end only with his death. 

In his Physiognomische Fragmente Lavater tells us (11, 244) that 
the young counts were the first to “sit” for him. The characterizations 
which he gives, especially that of Friedrich Leopold, are indeed re- 
markable, so remarkable that Goethe saw fit to include them in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit (W, xxtx, 149 ff.). Fritz’ unaffected high- 
mindedness, his genuineness and vulnerable ingenuousness, his 
artistic sensibility are observed, but also the lack of toughness in his 
fibre, of intellectual thoroughness as a counterpoise to emotional sus- 
ceptibility, his amiable planlessness, indeed dilettantism and laziness, 
his proneness to wishful thinking. “Zu lebendig, um zu ruhen; zu 
locker, um fest zu stehen; zu schwer und zu weich, um zu fliegen” — 

“ DjG, v, 269, where, however, the bracketed date, inserted by the editor, should 
be June 11 rather than 10. A careful study of the entire letter ‘Janssen, 1, 39 ff.), to- 
gether with considerations of distances, etc., results in the following sequence: June 9: 
to Frauenfeld; 10 (not 9, as Morris states in GSR, p. 18): arrival in Ziirich; 11 (Sunday): 
church; 12: the Stolbergs and Haugwitz at Lavater’s house, visit to Klijog; 13: visit to 
Bodmer. 

# Janssen, 1, 42 (cf. also p. 48); GJb, x (1889), 144.—Of Lavater’s wife Fritz writes: 
“Dein Weibli ist sanft und himmlisch wie der Mond” (EP, vim, 390). 

* Aus Herders Nachlass, ed. H. Diintzer and F. G. von Herder (Frankfurt a. M., 


1856-57), mu, 150 f. Cf. Lavater’s letter to the brothers of January 10, 1776 (EP, vim, 
80 f.) with the hortatory “‘zahm” repeated thirteen times. 
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this is a masterful formulation. And so is the statement that, instead 
of flying, he hovers or floats ‘(“‘schwebt oder schwimmt”’). It is quite 
true: Fritz Stolberg has the power of elevation, but lacks sustained 
strength and sureness. In Christian Lavater sees similar traits, only 
less intensive, less genialisch, also less endangering: “‘Diese Figur und 
dieser Charakter sind mehr gepackt und weniger gedehnt. ... ” 

Also with Lavater’s friends, the theologians Hess and Pfenninger, 
both the Stolbergs and Goethe established cordial relations.“ 

While Goethe lived with Lavater, the three young noblemen had 
rented idyllic quarters in a nearby farm house on the Sihl. Sheltered 
from the world by a thick growth of trees and bushes, with the distant 
mountains before him, Fritz read Homer, Ossian, the Bible (Janssen, 
1, 41 f.). 

Tending in the now familar manner to disavow his closeness to the 
brothers, Goethe says in Dichtung und Wahrheit (W, xx1x, 106) that 
in Ziirich he and they drifted more and more apart. Again contempo- 
rary documents hardly bear him out. “Er hat uns viele Manuscripte 
gelesen, welche alle wiirdige Briider des Gétz von Berlichingen 
sind,” writes Fritz with reference to these days (DjG, v, 271). Lavater 
took them all to see Jakob Gujer, called Klijog, the patriarchal peasant 
philosopher. One of the “gute Jungens” who were of the party on this 
occasion was another Swiss peasant of repute in Sturm und Drang 
circles, Heinrich Bosshard. In contrast to the sturdy and practical 
Klijog he was a sentimental enthusiast. “Zwei unendlich verschiedene 
Himmelsprodukte unsers Landes” Lavater calls them.® 

Also on Bodmer the four travelers called. The counts brought 
cordial greetings from Klopstock, the great disappointment of the old 
man’s life, and found him “einen braven frohen Greis voll Lebens und 
Geistes.” Obligingly the visitors admired the magnificent view from 
the window. More flattering still to this relic of a bygone age was the 
fact that such young men paid heed to him at all; in letter after letter 
we find him boasting in childish vanity to his friends of having found 
favor with the young Originalgenies, who at bottom were not only in- 
comprehensible but also reprehensible to him. Bodmer was, as he says, 
“frdhlich und polit” with them, and he paid Goethe the compliment 
that the latter had kept him waiting for seventy-seven years. Yet his 


“ DjG, 269, 273; Ges. Werke der . . . Grafen Stolberg, vi, 88. 

* DjG, v, 253 f£., 274 £.; GSR, pp. 23 f.; Janssen, 1, 41. 

Janssen, 1, 42. Cf. also, for this entire paragraph, W, xxrx, 107 ff. and Crueger, 
“Bodmer tiber Goethe,” GJb, v (1884), especially pp. 192-200. 
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correspondence is full of malicious remarks about him, while the 
Stolbergs, although at first acclaimed as “‘gute Menschen,” in the long 
run fare only slightly better.*’ 

Goethe was determined to climb the St. Gotthard before returning 
home. In Dichtung und Wahrheit he asserts explicitly that on this trip 
he was accompanied only by his friend Passavant from Frankfurt, 
now an assistant to Lavater.** But for the beginning this in no wise 
holds true. On June 15 a merry crowd started out on Lake Ziirich: 
Goethe, Lavater, Hess and a certain Schinz from Ziirich, the Stol- 
bergs, Haugwitz, Passavant, and another native of Frankfurt, the 
musician Kayser.* In hilarious spirits they wrote nonsense quatrains 
in Goethe’s diary, one always predetermining the rhyme words 
(bouts rimés) for the next.5° Then the mood changed and Goethe 
jotted down the original version of ‘‘Auf dem 8ee.’’ The day ended 
at Einsiedeln, among pilgrims thronging to the Benedictine mon- 
astery. Goethe later relates how in the treasury of the monks he held 
aloft a delicate golden crown, wondering how it would look on Lili’s 
fair head (W, xx1x, 115). Most interesting in Fritz Stolberg’s descrip- 
tion of this excursion is the warmth with which he speaks of the Catho- 
lic cantons as fastnesses of true democracy, patriarchal simplicity, and 
moral purity (Janssen, 1, 43 f.). Coming events, though still far off, 
already cast a first shadow. From Einsiedeln Goethe and Passavant 
wander on alone to the St. Gotthard. Thither the Stolbergs and 
Haugwitz likewise turn their steps, independently, a few days later.” 

They are all back in town by June 26, for on that day we find 
them hearing Lavater lecture on physiognomy in the Physikalische 
Gesellschaft (DjG, v, 272). The unchanged intimacy between Goethe 
and the Stolbergs is proved by a letter which Fritz writes on June 30, 
after spending a whole afternoon with the former and Lavater.®” On 


‘7 For later (separate) visits of Goethe and the Stolbergs to Bodmer cf. GJ, v, 
194 f. and 198. 

48 W, xxix, 110. The Stolbergs, according to Goethe, were at this point not even 
in Ziirich! 

® For the relations between the Stolbergs and Kayser cf. Burkhardt, “Briefe aus 
der Sturm- und Drangperiode,” Die Grenzboten, xx1x—4 (1870), 426, 429, 461 f., 500; 
EP, vit, 67 ff. 

59 DjG, v, 257, 270; v1, 483 f. Cf also the facsimile reproductions of Goethe’s diary 
in GSR, plate 13. 

5t W. Keiper, “Zwei Geniebriefe aus der Schweiz vom Jahre 1775,” Nord und Siid, 
LXx1 (1894), 228 f. 

52 DG, v, 273.—Yet in DuW (W, xxrx, 133) Goethe flatly states that upon return- 
ing to Ziirich he no longer found his friends there. 
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July 3 the brothers and Haugwitz set out on a trip to the “small 
cantons” and the Grisons, and on or about July 5 Goethe himself 
leaves (Hellinghaus, p. 35), traveling northward via Basel and Strass- 
burg. 

‘Bin wieder in Franckfurt, habe mich von unsern Briidern in 
Ziirch getrennt, schweer ward’s uns doch.” Thus Goethe writes to 
Gustchen (now in Copenhagen) on July 25, three days after his return 
(DjG, v, 283). His inner turmoil is the same as before—worse, if any- 
thing. By contrast Fritz seems almost enviable, jilted as he is by his 
Sophia and thus face to face with a clear-cut situation. 

Lass Gustchen. Ihm ist wohler wie mir—Vergebens dass ich drey Monate, 
in freyer Lufft herumfuhr, tausend neue Gegenstinde in alle Sinnen sog... . 
Hundertmal wechselts mit mir den Tag! O wie war mir so wohl mit deinen 


Briidern . . . . Unseeliges Schicksaal das mir keinen Mittelzustand erlauben 
will (DjG, v, 290 f.) 


Again she stands before his eyes as the one who might save him— 
“kanns auch kein Weiblich Geschépf als Sie” (p. 299). In long, diary- 
like letters he pours forth his soul. We follow him through every 
phase: passion, remorse, hope, agony; and the trivial details—Lili’s 
belongings strewn around the room where he writes, the dainty para- 
phernalia on her desk, preparations for a masquerade—all serve to 
make his mental state incredibly real to us. A new scene from Faust 
crosses his mind (p. 302): he himself is the tortured rat that desper- 
ately runs about in circles “als hett sie Lieb im Leibe.”’ Also the “‘See- 
fahrt”’ motif appears (p. 303), though with much less self-assurance 
than in the poem which will take form when the crisis is over. His 
heart feels ‘‘auf den Wogen der Einbildungskrafft und iiberspannten 
Sinnlichkeit, Himmel auf und Héllen ab getrieben’’; he lets himself 
drift, grasping only the rudder lest he run aground; and then, with a 
note of resignation, he continues: “‘Doch bin ich gestrandet ich kann 
von dem Miadgen nicht ab. . . ”’ Yet—in all this confusion he is con- 
scious of remaining, fundamentally, ever the same; and when the 
morning sun shines through his window, he jumps out of bed with both 
feet, paces the floor, pleads with his heart, and receives assurance that 
he will be saved, will overcome (p. 301). Overcome, not by denying 
love, but by affirming it, for love itself is the great cathartic agent: 


Und doch, Liebste, wenn ich wieder so fiihle dass mitten in all dem Nichts, 
sich doch wieder so viel Haute von meinem Herzen lésen, so die convulsiven 
Spannungen meiner kleinen narrischen Composition nachlassen, mein Blick 
heitrer tiber Welt, mein Umgang mit den Menschen sichrer, fester, weiter 
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wird, und doch mein innerstes immer ewig allein der heiligen Liebe gewied- 
met bleibt, die nach und nach das Fremde durch den Geist der reinheit der sie 
selbst ist ausstést und so endlich lauter werden wird wie gesponnen Gold.— 
Da lass ich’s denn so gehn—Betriige mich vielleicht selbst. Und dancke Gott. 
Gute Nacht. Addio.—Amen: 1775. (p. 303 f.) 


The last of these letters (DjG, v, 310 f.) already has a postscript 
from Weimar, which Goethe has reached on November 7 and where 
a few weeks later (November 26) Gustchen’s brothers arrive. 

We have noted that on the Swiss trip not only Goethe and the 
Stolbergs are drawn together, but that personal relations are estab- 
lished between the latter and other members of the southwestern 
group: Klinger, Wagner, Merck, Lenz, Kayser. Indeed, even though 
Klopstock’s attempts to widen the Bund so as to make it representa- 
tive of the young forces in German literature in general had come to 
naught, yet it might appear in 1775 that the groups centered on 
Frankfurt and Géttingen, respectively, were approaching a merger. 
In July and August another member of the Bund, Johann Martin 
Miller, traveling from Hamburg to Ulm, fraternized with Klinger 
and met Wagner and Goethe; he also established contacts with Lenz.® 
His acquaintance with Goethe, to be sure, was superficial; it seems 
that the latter did not invite intimacy—and understandably, for 
Miller was a trite sentimentalist puffed up with false pathos, was, if 
a paradox is allowed, an imitation Originalgenie. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to find Hépfner in Giessen referring to him as a “Goe- 
thianer.’’* To this close observer, then, there was no clear dividing 
line between the two groups. 

Returning to the Stolbergs, we observe a significant remark by 
Voss. The latter, himself lacking immediate connections with the 
Goethe group, moreover ‘“‘kalt, geregelt, ein Vernunftmensch” 
(Lavater), writes to Miller soon after the homecoming of the brothers: 
“Die Grafen haben jezt ihre wirmsten Freunde aufer dem Bund, und 
sind in ziemlich hohem Grade Genies.’ The implication is clear: they 
seem to him infected with the spirit and manners of the Goethe circle, 
which he deems alien to the Klopstockian pattern originally estab- 
lished in Géttingen. 


® For this and the following see Burkhardt, of. cit., (cf. note 49 above), especially 
pp. 427, 431, 454 f. 

“ Hépfner to Nicolai: “Er . . . ist nicht ganz so intolerant als die iibrige werthe 
Goethianer” (Rieger, Klinger, p. 83). 
® March 10, 1776 (Briefe, u, 91 f.). 
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Indeed, temporarily it appeared likely that the relationship be- 
tween Goethe and the Stolbergs would be still further intensified, and 
that the scene would now shift to the north, to Hamburg or even 
Copenhagen. In his letters to Gustchen there are indications. Re- 
peatedly he expresses the hope of seeing her face to face, and he day- 
dreams of their meeting: 

Kénnt ich kommen. Neulich reisst ich zu Ihnen! Durchzog in trauriger Ge- 
stalt Deutschland, sah mich weder rechts noch lincks um, nach Coppenhagen, 


und kam und trat in ihr Zimmer, und fiel mit Trahnen zu ihren Fiissen, und 
rief Gustgen bist dus! (DjG, v, 299) 


Significantly his last words to her from Frankfurt are: ‘Wann kommst 
Du nach Hamburg?” (p. 311). Why this question? Because he is 
thinking of going there himself; Weimar may, as yet, be only an inter- 
mediate station. Late in December, Voss, just after the Stolbergs have 
reached Hamburg, and on the basis of their reports, tells Ernestine 
Boie (not quite accurately, to be sure): “Der Herzog von Weimar .. . 
hat Goethe, der mit den Grafen dahin gereist war, nicht so bald weg- 
lassen wollen; sonst wire er mit nach Hamburg gekommen.’”™ 

We have produced ample evidence to show that Goethe’s relations 
with the Stolbergs were emotionally stronger than he admits in retro- 
spect. But the further question arises: Did they go beyond mere sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm for ‘Freundschaft, Liebe, Briiderschaft’’? Was 
there at this point a substantial common ground on which Goethe 
and the northern circle could meet? I would answer in the affirmative. 
His veneration for Klopstock was still undiminished; he even admired 
the Gelehrtenrepublik as ‘die Einzige Poetick aller Zeiten und Vélcker”’ 
(DjG, tv, 28). More important is this: from Switzerland he had re- 
turned with a considerably changed religious outlook, changed by his 
association with so many fervent Christians. There is no need of 
describing the prevailing dynamic pantheism of his Sturm und Drang 
years; it is evident in the Urfaust. But just now we find a very different 
tone, one reminiscent of his pietistic period, though with different 
emotional accents. To Lavater he writes: “Und mir wird Gott gnadig 
seyn. NB. ich bin eine Zeit her wieder fromm, habe meine Lust an 
dem Herrn, und sing ihm Psalmen davon du ehstens eine Schwingung 


% December 28, 1775 (Briefe, 1, 292).—Perhaps also the following passage from 
Goethe’s diary on the day of his departure from Frankfurt for Heidelberg (October 30) 
is significant: “Ich packte fiir Norden, und ziehe nach Siiden, ich sagte zu, und komme 
nicht, ich sagte ab und komme!” (DjG, v, 474). Weimar can hardly be described as be- 
ing north of Frankfurt; but Hamburg is. 
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haben sollst.’*’ And a little later, in a letter to Fritz Stolberg, he 
describes himself as “‘schwebend im herrlich unendlich heiligen Ozean 
unsers Vaters des unergreifflichen aber des beriihrlichen” (DjG, v, 
309). This is a far cry from the ‘‘Cathechization Scene”’ of Faust with 
its ambivalence of faith, its deity that refuses to be limited within the 
confines of positive being. Even if the pantheistic (or panentheistic) 
symbol of the ocean occurs here, there is nothing irreconcilable to the 
Christian supernaturalism of Klopstock and his disciples, the pietis- 
tically reared Stolbergs. 

The historian is wary of contrary-to-fact “‘ifs,” and yet, for a brief 
moment, he cannot but ask: What would have happened if Goethe 
in 1775 had proceeded northward to Hamburg? Or to Copenhagen? 
Strange vistas open up. 

On November 26 the Stolbergs reached Weimar. They had tra- 
versed Switzerland in all directions, even visiting that supreme in- 
carnation of Evil, Voltaire, of whose seigneurial household at Ferney 
Fritz gives a highly amusing description. In Niirnberg they had 
separated from Haugwitz.** At the court of the Duke of Gotha they 
had been annoyed by carping disparagements of Werther (‘‘Jean 
Jacques, on ne t’entend pas,”’ Fritz thought to himself, and kept his 
own counsel) and by encountering more interest in Voltaire than in 
Lavater. After three days, enlivened only by Ekhof’s recital of scenes 
from Emilia Galoiti, they had felt ‘‘ziemlich ausgetrocknet,”’ as both 
say in identical words.*® 

How different was Weimar! To Fritz it seemed superior to any 
other place, except Switzerland and Hamburg. The reunion with 
Goethe was most cordial; both brothers say that they are even fonder 
of him than before. They spend many hours with him and hear him 
reading the Urfausi, “ein herrliches Stiick.”” They go hunting and 
riding with Karl August. The latter approves Fritz’ ‘‘Freiheitsode aus 
dem zwanzigsten Jahrhundert,” that ne plus ulira of revolutionary 


57 August 4, 1775 (DjG, v, 293).—Should the last words be a reference to the poem 
“Sehnsucht,” which is generally assigned to this period? It is written to the tune of a 
choral “O! Vater der Barmherzigkeit” and ends with the lines: 

Kénnt’ ich doch ausgefiillt einmal 

Von dir, o Ew’ger werden— 

Ach diese lange, tiefe Qual 

Wie dauert sie auf Erden! (DjG, v, 321) 

58 Voltaire: Janssen, 1, 50 ff.; Haugwitz: GJb, x (1889), 144. 

59 Janssen, 1, 59 ff.; Hennes, p. 62.—For the following see the letters reproduced by 
Janssen (1, 61-64) and Hennes (pp. 64 f.). Specific references will in general be given 
only where other sources are used. 
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rant, and humorously asks him to prefix a mock-dedication to his, the 
Duke’s, formidable great-uncle, Frederick of Prussia. Of the court 
Friedrich Leopold gives, as is his wont, an enthusiastic rather than 
discriminating description: 

Der Herzog ist ein herrlicher achtzehnjahriger Junge, voll Herzens-Feuers, 
voll deutschen Geistes, gut, treuherzig, dabei viel Verstand. Engel Luischen 
ist Engel Luischen. Die verwittwete Herzogin, eine noch schéne Frau von 
sechsunddrei®ig Jahren, hat viel Verstand, viel Wiirde, eine in die Augen 
fallende Giite, so ganz ungleich den fiirstlichen Personen, die im Steifsein 
Wiirde suchen; sie ist charmant im Umgang, spricht sehr gut, scherzt fein und 
wei auf die schénste Art einem etwas Angenehmes zu sagen. Prinz Constan- 
tin ist ein herziges feines Biibchen. Eine Frau von Stein . . . ist ein allerliebstes 
schénes Weibchen. (Janssen, 1, 62 f.) 


Both visitors gleefully record one scene which is, in truth, especially 
characteristic of the new “accent on youth” at Weimar. The Duke, 
Goethe, the Stolbergs and others (among them Dalberg) are Prince 
Konstantin’s guests at supper. 

Mit eins ging die Thiir auf; und siehe, die alte Herzogin kam herein, mit der 
Oberstallmeisterin, einer trefflichen, guten, schénen Frau von Stein; beide 
trugen zwei alte Schwerter aus dem Zeughause, eine Elle héher wie ich, und 
schlugen uns zu Rittern; wir blieben bei Tische sitzen, und die Damen gingen 
um uns herum, und schenkten uns Champagner ein. Nach Tische ward 
blinde Kuh gespielt; da kiiSten wir die Oberstallmeisterin, die neben der 
Herzogin stand.—Wo 1a&t sich das sonst bei Hofe thun? (Christian to Kath- 
arina, Hennes, p. 65) 


Fritz, in his version, adds that a few stiff courtiers looked askance, 
but all persons of good will approved. Béttiger, a source of sometimes 
questionable value, later tells of a ‘‘Geniegelage’’ where the glasses 
were thrown out of the window and replaced by urns from a pre- 
historic grave, Fritz making a speech about these sacred containers of 
ancestral ashes and proposing Thuiscon’s health. 

Goethe had made his peace with Wieland immediately upon his 
arrival in Weimar, and now the two Hainbriider were included in the 
reconciliation with the author of the wicked Jdris. They had not 
looked forward to the encounter, and the first moments were em- 
barrassing. But none other than the saintly Lavater himself had 
announced their visit and predicted an harmonious outcome." If he 


% K. W. Béttiger, Literarische Zustinde und Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1838), 1, 54 f. 

* Hirzel, “Ungedruckte Briefe Wielands an Lavater,” (Schnorrs) Archiv fiir Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, rv (1875), 312.—Wieland had already previously started building 
golden bridges for the Stolbergs, just as he had done for Goethe after Gétter, Helden und 
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approved, why not be pleasant? The last resistance crumbled before 
Wieland’s urbane benevolence and his enthusiastic praise of Homer, 
Goethe, Lavater. One must commend Christian’s honesty when he 
writes: 


Es ist verteufelt, daS man dem Manne nicht biése sein kann, wenn man bei 
ihm ist. Er spricht so gut, so interessant, daf} er Einen bezaubert. Und gegen 
kleine Lébgens sind wir arme Menschen auch so empfindlich, da8 die durch 
alle Panzer . . . durchdringen. (Menge, op. cit. [cf. note 15 above], 1, 67) 


Even Wieland’s literary lasciviousness now appeared in a milder light 
when he was seen bodily as an excellent husband and father. He, in 
turn, reported to Lavater in glowing terms about his daily intimacy 
with these “‘herrliche Seelen” (Hirzel, loc. cit.). The immediate result 
of all this was that the brothers became contributors to the Teulsche 
Merkur; Wieland promised that henceforth he would apply stricter 
moral standards in his poetic endeavors.” 

Goethe did not accompany the Stolbergs to Hamburg. Already he 
was, as he said later, ‘durch die Freundschaft festgebannt.’”’ But 
another plan emerged instead: Fritz was soon to return to Weimar as 
a gentleman-in-waiting. 

Latet anguis in herbal! It is this project that ere long will deal the 
friendship with Goethe a blow from which it will never fully recover. 
Klopstock will become involved in the estrangement, or rather: he 
will play a leading part in bringing it about. And thus the alliance 
between Goethe and the northern circle, apparently so firmly estab- 
lished in 1775, will dissolve. But these events and the complex further 
development of the Goethe-Stolberg relationship we must reserve for 
a separate study. 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 

University of Illinois 


Wieland. Boie, the first member of the Bund to come to terms with its arch-enemy, re- 
ports to Fritz the following utterance of Wieland, subtly flattering to the young hot- 
head even in its criticism: “In Ihren Stiicken lobt er den freyen, minnlichen Ton, nicht 
den Inhalt, und sagte nur, daf allenfalls noch ein deutscher Graf so von Freyheit singen 
kénnte” (June 13, 1774; EP, vu, 18). 

* Voss, Briefe, 1,292.—Wieland’sintransigent enemies resented this pact with lewd- 
ness personified. Gerstenberg caustically wrote to the Stolbergs about their “anmuthige 
Vergniigung auf dem Canapee Sr. Herrlichkeit des Herrn Hofrath Wieland.” And Mil- 
ler in resounding words took them to task for dealing with the man who had always re- 
garded the Bund as mere child’s play, “welches er doch, bey Gott! nicht ist. Oder hat 
der Bund aufgehért? Das wolle Gott nicht! In einem deutschen Herzen kann kein Bund 
aufhéren oder gebrochen werden.” (EP, vu, 41, 114; for the date of Miller’s letter cf. 
the note to p. 113 on p. 392.) 
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WIE AUGLEIN SCHON 


IN THE POEM Gefunden, Goethe relates that he took a random stroll 
through the woods and found a little flower in the shade by the road- 
side. He uses two similes to describe this flower: 


Wie Sterne leuchtend, 
Wie Auglein schén. 


We are so familiar with this famous poem of Goethe’s, that we do 
not stop to analyze its imagery. If we did, we would realize with a 
shock that Goethe’s exquisite sense of lyrical fitness has here forsaken 
him, so that he has created a clumsy, inept image: wie Auglein schén. 
Whether we think of Auglein as a diminutive in size or as a term of 
endearment, it is equally unhappy in this context. 

I believe that Goethe was drawn to this image because, at the 
moment of poetic creation, he was living in two different spheres of 
experience; he was using his words with both anatomical and horti- 
cultural connotation. Stern is a star, but also the pupil of the eye and 
an abbreviated form of Sternblume, which is an aster. Grimm cites a 
number of instances in which Stern is used as a synonym for the flower, 
including the following example from Goethe: 


Sendest nun in zarten Kreisen 
Die von dir gepfliickten Sterne.' 


The word Auglein, I suggest, was intended to serve a similar 
duality of function; it is both an eye and a flower. But what flower? 
It is well known that Goethe’s ballad is an adaptation of Konrad 
Pfeffel’s poem Die Nelke, which contains the following stanza: 

Sie sah schon lange 
Ein Nelkchen bliihn 


Gleich ihrer Wange 
Wei8 und karmin. 


How unlike Goethe it is to generalize the concrete Nelke into a 
vague Bliimchen! Why Goethe made this change for the worse I am 
at a loss to say; but it seems to me that he did retain the Nelke of 
Pfeffel’s poem in the word Auglein. 

The dictionaries and Goethe concordances are not very helpful 
here. While Goethe uses the word Auglein and dugeln in a number of 
places, it is always in the sense of “‘eyeing amorously” or ‘‘ogling.”’ 


1 Werke (Jubiliumsausgabe), 111, 155. 
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But Dornseiff? lists a large number of South German and Swiss 
forms of Nelke as -nigele, -nageli, -nigala. The form Auglein, more- 
over, is used in popular speech to designate a number of other flowers: 
the primula is known as Fraueniugl, Rietdiugli, Feueriuglan, Hen- 
neriugli, Fischiugli; the gentian as Stiereniugli, Steinigeli; the forget- 
me-not as Katzeniugelchen, Chatzeniugli, Henneiugli, Froschiugel, 
Fischaiugele, Krebsiugla, Krotteniugli; the veronica as Katzen- 
diuglein, Ginsediugelchen, Hennedugli. It is clear that this nomencla- 
ture is anything but scientifically precise; the same name attaches 
itself quite arbitrarily to different flowers. While Dornseiff cites no 
example of Auglein for Nelke, the GroLe Brockhaus* does: ““Bekannte 
deutsche Arten sind: Dianthus deltoides (Heide-, Stein-, Blutnelke, 
roter Himmelschliissel, Katzeniuglein, Steinréschen, Blutstrépfchen).” 
There is therefore ample reason for arguing that Goethe associated in 
his mind Auglein with Nelke. 

It is a point of further interest that the French equivalent of 
Nelke is eillet, which is the French counterpart to Auglein. It was, in 
fact, the French word eillet that first led me. to associate the word 
Auglein with Nelke. May not Goethe have experienced a similar 
Proustian association of ideas? 

While Goethe was composing the poem Gefunden, Pfeffel’s Die 
Nelke was naturally uppermost both in his conscious and unconscious 
mind. For some reason he decided to suppress the identity of the car- 
nation and to present it as a nondescript Bliimchen. But the flower 
was still a Nelke or Ndgele to him. When he wrote: wie Sterne leuch- 
tend, he was using the word Stern in three different senses: as star, 
pupil and aster. This multiplicity of meaning he carried over into the 
next image: wie Auglein schén. Here, too, Goethe uses a word which 
has both anatomical and horticultural connotation: “‘eye”’ and ‘“‘car- 
nation.’”’ While the literal meaning “eye” is inept as a poetical image, 
the figurative one of “‘carnation” yields a beautiful simile. 

Thus interpreted, Goethe’s imagery acquires a depth and sugges- 
tiveness which a modern symbolist might well envy. 

HARRY STEINHAUER 

University of Manitoba 

* Der deutsche Wortschats nach Sachgruppen. 3. Auflage. Berlin 1943. 

* Der GroGe Brockhaus. 15. Auflage. 1932. xi, 261. 























GOETHE UND DIE NATURWISSENSCHAFT 


Diz JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE UNIVERSITAT in Frankfurt am Main 
hat zur Zweihundertjahrfeier der Geburt Goethes einen internationa- 
len GelehrtenkongrefS berufen, der Goethes wissenschaftliche Ideen 
vom Standpunkt der modernen Forschung aus behandeln soll. Die 
Einladenden sind sich bewuft, da die Wissenschaft schon zu Goethes 
Lebzeiten andere Wege beschritten hat; aber sie glauben, dafi gerade 
bei dem heutigen Stande der Forschung Anlafi bestehe, sich mit 
Goethes morphologischer Betrachtungsweise auseinanderzusetzen. 
Der Germanist, der den Stand der naturwissenschaftlichen Forschung 
nicht kennt, hat kein Recht, diesen Glauben zu bezweifeln. Aber aus 
seiner Kenntnis der Goetheschen Naturlehre sowohl wie der Schriften 
von Fachgelehrten iiber diese Lehre* darf er prophezeien, daf es ein 
wahres Wunder wire, wenn der geplante Kongrefi zu einer ernst- 
haften Verstaindigung fiihrte. Daf Goethes Methoden erkenntnis- 
theoretisch einwandfrei sind, wissen wir zumindest seit Ernst Cassirers 
Buch Idee und Gestalt. Da®B sie sich mit den Methoden der Natur- 
wissenschaft vereinigen lassen, ist kaum denkbar. Man wird sich in 
Frankfurt vermutlich darauf einigen, einander gelten und gewahren 
zu lassen, so wie schon Goethe einsah, dafi er Newtons Irrtum nicht 
beweisen kénne.' Man wird, wie auch friiher schon 6fter geschehen, 
héflich den Hut voreinander ziehen und dann in die getrennten Lager 
zuriickkehren; denn eine wirkliche Bekehrung der Goetheaner zur 
Wissenschaft oder der Naturwissenschaftler zu Goethe wire ein 
gréferes Wunder als die Bekehrung Sauls vor den Toren von Damas- 
kus. 

Goethes Haltung gegeniiber der Naturwissenschaft seiner Zeit ist 
auBerordentlich merkwiirdig. Er war sich vdllig klar iiber die Anders- 


* Die folgenden Abkiirzungen werden gebraucht: 

JA=Goethes similiche Werke, Jubiliums-Ausgabe, Band 39 (bei Zitaten aus 
diesem Bande werden nur Seite und Zeile angegeben). 

WA=Weimarer Ausgabe, 1. Abteilung: Werke. 

WAN = Weimarer Ausgabe, 1. Abteilung: Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften. 

Hansen (1907) = Adolph Hansen, Goethes M etamor phose der Pflanzen, GieBen 1907. 

Hansen (1919)= Adolph Hansen, Goethes Morphologie, GieGen 1919. 

Metamor phose= Goethe, Versuch die Metamor phose der Pflanzen zu erkliren. 

Morris = Der junge Goethe, hrg. von Max Morris, 6 Bande, Leipzig 1909-12. 

Troll =Goethes mor phologische Schriften, hrg. von Wilhelm Troll, Jena 1926. 

Walther=Goethe als Seher und Erforscher der Natur, hrg. von Johannes Walther, 

Halle 1930. 
Wohlbold = Goethes Farbenlehre, hrg. von Hans Wohlbold, Jena 1928. 
! Farbenlehre, Polemischer Teil, §31. 
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artigkeit seiner Wege und Ziele,? und doch hat er immer wieder ver- 
sucht, seine Arbeiten als Teil der bestehenden Wissenschaft zu be- 
trachten und zu empfehlen. Fiir seine Morphologie verlangte er nur ein 
bescheidenes Plitzchen innerhalb der Physiologie. Die Morphologie, 
sagte er, “wird durch ihre Beschrinkung eigentlich nur zur besonderen 
Lehre, sieht sich iiberall als Dienerin der Physiologie und mit den 
iibrigen Hilfswissenschaften koordiniert an... Sie hat den grofen 
Vorteil, daB sie aus Elementen besteht, die allgemein anerkannt sind, 
da sie mit keiner Lehre im Widerstreit steht, da sie nichts weg- 
zuriumen braucht, um sich Platz zu verschaffen.’* Das wurde etwa 
1795 geschrieben, also wenige Jahre nach Verdffentlichung der Bet- 
trége zur Optik (1791), in denen Goethe allerdings etwas wegzuriumen 
hatte, und zwar nichts Geringeres als Newtons Lehre. Bei der aus- 
fiihrlichen Bearbeitung seiner Farbenlehre sah er sich denn auch 
gezwungen, in einem eigenen polemischen Teil gegen Newton zu 
Felde zu ziehen. In dem nachtriglich geschriebenen Vorwort wird 
allerdings behauptet, Newtons Lehre sei nicht einer modernen Festung 
gleich sondern einer uralten, baufilligen Burg, die nur von einigen 
Invaliden bewacht werde, und die man deshalb weder belagern noch 
berennen brauche. Wollte man aus diesem “heiteren Gleichnis” 
schlieBen, Goethe habe mit seiner Farbenlehre einen leichten Sieg 
errungen, so wird man durch die Konfession des Verfassers am Ende 
des Werkes eines Besseren belehrt. Hier beklagt sich Goethe bitter 
nicht nur iiber den Mangel an Teilnahme und Unterstiitzung durch 
die Physiker, sondern besonders auch iiber ihre einhellige Ablehnung 
der Beitraige zur Optik. Der Farbenlehre ging es nicht besser, trotz 
Goethes verséhnlichem Versuch in der Abteilung ‘Nachbarliche Ver- 
hialtnisse,’ sie an die bestehenden Wissenschaften anzuschliefien. Die 

2 “T)a® die Naturforscher nicht durchaus mit mir einig werden, ist bei der Stellung 
so verschiedener Denkweisen ganz natiirlich” (JA 116, 20-22). Goethes Denkweise un- 
terschied sich von der naturwissenschaftlichen dadurch, da er auch bei seiner Natur- 
forschung sein Kiinstlertum und Dichtertum nicht verleugnen konnte noch wollte. Bei 
aller Achtung fiir Linné wufte er, “da fiir mich noch ein anderer Weg sein michte, 
analog meinem iibrigen Lebensgange” (Entstehen des Aufsatzes iiber Metamor phose der 
Pflanzen ; Troll 208). Goethe war sich klar dariiber, da ihn “als einen geborenen Dich- 
ter” Linnés Methode “wo nicht irre machte, doch zuriickhielt” (Der Verfasser teilt die 
Geschichte seiner botanischen Studien mit; Troll 198). Die Morphologie schien ihm eine 
Lehre, die sowohl der Kunst wie der Wissenschaft angehére, und die “mit dem Kunst- 
und Nachahmungstriebe zusammenhinge” (Die Absicht eingeleitet; Troll 115). In Die 
Lepaden schrieb Goethe, er habe sich im grenzenlosen Naturreiche “Zeit meines Lebens 
mehr im Glauben und Ahnen als im Schauen und Wissen” bewegt (Troll 399). Vgl. auch 


Troll 122, 209, 210. 
* Betrachtung iiber Morphologie tiberhaupt (JA 133, 12-15; 137, 14-18). 
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wenigen gelehrten Freunde seiner morphologischen Arbeiten hat 
Goethe dankbar erwihnt, und ihre Gegner hat er meist schweigend 
iibergangen; aber die Feinde seiner Farbenlehre nannte er mit Namen 
und schalt sie aus. 

Bei der Rechtfertigung seiner naturforschenden Methode hat 
Goethe stets einen Zweifrontenkrieg fiihren miissen, gegen die reine 
Empirie einerseits und gegen die mathematisch oder begrifflich ab- 
strahierende Theorie andrerseits. Mit den Empirikern wufte er sich 
einigermafien zu stellen, denn sie liefern Beobachtungen, und Er- 
fahrungstatsachen hat er stets geschaitzt. Seine Bewunderung Linnés 
bezog sich nicht auf dessen System und erst recht nicht auf seine 
Theorien, sondern auf sein Wissen. So neigte Goethe zwar in seinem 
im hohen Alter geschriebenen Referat (1830) iiber Saint-Hilaires 
Principes de Philosophie Zoologique zu dessen ‘‘von der Idee ausge- 
hendem”’ Verfahren, lief aber auch dessen Gegner, den Baron Cuvier, 
mit seiner beschreibenden, trennenden, unterscheidenden Methode 
gelten. Mit den Theoretikern dagegen konnte er zu keiner Verstindi- 
gung kommen. Zu ihnen gehGéren nicht nur die Mathematiker und 
Physiker, sondern auch die Chemiker und die meisten Anatomen und 
Biologen, trotz Goethes haufiger Versicherung, er erkenne ihre Ver- 
dienste und wolle ihre Rechte nicht verkiimmern. Ganz unertriglich 
fand er die Vereinigung von Empiriker und Theoretiker in ein und 
derselben Person: 

Am widerwirtigsten sind die kricklichen Beobachter und grilligen Theoristen; 


ihre Versuche sind kleinlich und kompliziert, ihre Hypothesen abstrus und 
wunderlich.‘ 


Goethe hatte den Spruch urspriinglich auf den Physiker Wiinsch 
gemiinzt, einen Gegner seiner Farbenlehre.’ Er gilt auch von Newton 
selbst und deshalb tiberhaupt von den Physikern, die zugleich experi- 
mentell und mathematisch-abstrahierend verfahren. 

Goethes Unsicherheit in der Beurteilung seiner Stellung als Natur- 
forscher hat das Urteil iiber Wesen und Wert seiner naturforschenden 
Arbeiten bis auf den heutigen Tag bestimmt. Haeckel und Kalischer 
haben ihn als Vorlaufer Darwins gesehen, der Botaniker und wackere 
Goethefreund Hansen hat ihn als respektablen Positivisten “‘retten”’ 
wollen, andere Naturwissenschaftler haben ihn als Physiologen und 
Morphologen gelten lassen aber als Physiker abgelehnt, und die 

«JA 70, 29-31. 


5 An Zelter, 5. Oktober 1828. Vgl. auch das Gedicht Neueste Farbentheorie von 
Wiinsch. 
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meisten Vertreter der Fachwissenschaften haben ihn als Dilettanten, 
Dichter oder Naturphilosophen mehr oder weniger artig abgefertigt. 
Von der Geisteswissenschaft ist er als Platoniker, Aristoteliker, 
Neuplatoniker, oder schlechthin als idealistischer Denker hingestellt 
worden, aber andrerseits auch als Realist, Relativist, Positivist oder 
gar als Pragmatist. Dafi man Goethes Naturlehre als Ganzes anneh- 
men oder verwerfen miisse, haben Manner wie Glockner und Jablon- 
ski mit Entschiedenheit vertreten, und daf durch das Studium 
Goethes die Naturphilosophie neubegriindet und die Naturwissen- 
schaft umgeschaffen werden miisse, ist eine Lehre, die wohl von 
Rudolf Steiner ausging und viele Anhinger gefunden hat, darunter 
sogar den Botaniker Wilhelm Troll. Auch Jablonski hielt eine solche 
Entwicklung fiir wiinschenswert, aber er wufte, da® sie nicht durch 
Wiinschen oder Wollen sondern nur durch eine Gunst des Schicksals 
herbeigefiihrt werden kann.*° 

Wo so viele bedeutende Manner sich bemiiht haben und zu so 
verschiedenen Ergebnissen gekommen sind, diirfen wir nicht hoffen, 
in wenigen Worten eine Klarung oder gar Lésung herbeizufiihren. 
Wir wollen versuchen, einige Prinzipien von Goethes Erforschung der 
Natur darzustellen, und zwar méglichst mit seinen eigenen Worten. 
Allerdings muf vorausgeschickt werden, da unsere Darstellung von 
der Uberzeugung getragen ist, daf8 Goethes Naturlehre etwas radikal 
anderes ist als Naturwissenschaft, und da diese Uberzeugung die 
Auswahl der Zitate beeinfluBt haben mag. 

Goethe unterschied sich prinzipiell von allen Naturphilosophen 
durch die Bedeutung, die er der Beobachtung beimafi. Es hat wohl 
nie einen Naturphilosophen gegeben, der so fleifig beobachtet und 
mit so viel Geschick, Beharrlichkeit und System gesammelt und ex- 
perimentiert hat. Die Tatsache, daf er Jahre seines Lebens und un- 
endliche Miihe auf die Beobachtung von Naturphinomenen ver- 
wandt hatte, mute ihm wie manchem spiteren Beurteiler die Vor- 
stellung geben, daf er irgendwie zu den Naturwissenschaftlern im 
landlaufigen Sinne gehére. 

Allein schon in der Art der Beobachtung zeigen sich bedeutende 
Unterschiede. Goethe verlieS sich unbedingt auf die Sinneswahrneh- 


* E. Haeckel, Die Naturanschauung von Darwin, Goethe und Lamarck, Jena 1882. 
S. Kalischer, “Goethe als Naturforscher” in Bielschowsky, Goethe, Band mu. Hansen 
(1907) und Hansen (1919). Th. Ziehen, “Goethes naturphilosophische Anschauungen” 
in Walther 47 ff. H. Glockner, Das philosophische Problem in Goethes Farbenlehre, Hei- 
delberg 1924. Walter Jablonski, Vom Sinn der Goetheschen Naturforschung, Berlin 1927. 
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mung; von Augentauschung oder itiberhaupt Sinnestiuschung wollte 
er nichts héren. Wenn der Sinn gesund ist, sagte er, und der Beob- 
achter das wahre Verhiltnis zwischen erkennendem Subjekt und 
erkanntem Objekt versteht, kann es keinen Irrtum geben.’ Dieser un- 
bedingte Verlaf} auf die sinnliche Wahrnehmung beruhte auf Goethes 
Uberzeugung, da® zwischen dem wahrnehmenden Organ und dem 
aiuGBeren Reiz, also dem wahrgenommenen Phinomen, die genaueste 
Korrespondenz bestehe. Ja, er hat sogar von seinen Lesern verlangt, 
da sie das Licht und das Auge “als eins und dasselbe” denken.*® 
‘Die Erscheinung ist vom Beobachter nicht losgelést, vielmehr in die 
Individualitat desselben verschlungen und verwickelt.”® Die Natur- 
wissenschaft hat weder zu Goethes Zeiten noch in den unsren seinen 
Glauben an die psycho-physische Einheit des Weltalls geteilt. Sie 
beobachtet deshalb ganz anders und gewinnt infolgedessen ganz 
andere Materialien zum Aufbau ihres Systems. 

In den Maximen und Reflexionen® hat sich Goethe deutlich iiber 
diesen Unterschied ausgesprochen: 


Der Mensch an sich selbst, insofern er sich seiner gesunden Sinne bedient, 
ist der gréfSte und genaueste physikalische Apparat, den es geben kann; und 
das ist eben das gréfte Unheil der neuern Physik, daf§ man die Experimente 
gleichsam vom Menschen abgesondert hat und blo in dem, was kiinstliche 
Instrumente zeigen, die Natur erkennen, ja, was sie leisten kann, dadurch 
beschranken und beweisen will. 


Die Beobachtung mit Hilfe von Instrumenten hat Goethe deshalb 
nur zégernd verwandt, meist nur zur Bestitigung eigener Ent- 
deckungen oder zur Nachpriifung fremder. Sein Ausspruch ‘Mikro- 
skope und Fernréhre verwirren eigentlich den reinen Menschensinn” 
ist bekannt." Ebenso bekannt ist, daZ er bei seinem ersten Prismen- 
versuch das Prisma vors Auge hielt und hindurchschaute, und daf er 
dasselbe Bild zu sehen erwartete wie bei den Newtonschen Versuchen. 


7 Farbenlehre, §§180-182, und Gedicht Vermdchtinis, Strophe 4. 

* Farbenlehre, Einleitung (Wohlbold 212). 

* JA 110, 16-18. 

19 JA 81, 1-8. 

1 WA 42, 2, 174. Der Satz wurde schon von C.G. Carus als bezeichnend fiir Goethes 
Sinnesweise zitiert (Goethe. Zu dessen niherem Verstindnis, Leipzig 1843. Ein Auszug 
aus Carus’ Schrift ist nachgedruckt bei Walther. Das Zitat findet sich hier auf S. 23). 
Die ernsteste Warnung gegen den Gebrauch von Instrumenten hat Goethe in Absatz 
xxvii des Anhangs zur Farbenlehre iiber Entoptische Farben gegeben. Dieser Absatz ist 
ausdriicklich “Warnung” iiberschrieben. Jedoch hat Goethe selbst das Mikroskop be- 
nutzt; vgl. Metamor phose, §71, Farbenlehre, §§368, 375 und Giinther Schmid, “Goethes 
Metamorphose der Pflanzen” in Walther 211. 
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Als dies nicht eintrat, erklirte er sogleich, ‘“‘wie durch einen Instinkt,”’ 
Newtons Lehre fiir falsch.” 

Goethe gab also der subjektiven Beobachtung den entschiedenen 
Vorzug vor der objektiven.” Der beobachtende Mensch war ihm 
ebenso wichtig wie das beobachtete Objekt. ‘“‘Jedes Ansehen,”’ so sagt 
er, “geht iiber in ein Betrachten, jedes Betrachten in ein Sinnen, jedes 
Sinnen in ein Verkniipfen, und so kann man sagen, daf} wir schon bei 
jedem aufmerksamen Blick in die Welt theoretisieren.’’* Wenn dem 
so ist, so kann es nicht gleichgiiltig sein, wer eine bestimmte Beob- 
achtung macht. Wenn das Anschauen selbst ein Denken und das 
Denken ein Anschauen ist, wie Goethe von sich behauptete," so kann 
nur ein des Denkens faihiger Mensch richtige und wichtige Beobach- 
tungen machen. Zu groBer Naturforschung gehért ein grofer Mensch: 
“Es gibt eine zarte Empirie, die sich mit dem Gegenstand innigst 
identisch macht und dadurch zur eigentlichen Theorie wird. Diese 
Steigerung des geistigen Vermégens aber gehdért einer hochgebildeten 
Zeit an.’"® Der Gegensatz zur naturwissenschaftlichen Methode ist 
wiederum klar. Sie trennt die Erfahrungstatsache so sehr wie nur 
irgend méglich vom Erfahrenden, und sie fragt nicht nach der gei- 
stigen Gréfe des Beobachters. Zwar bedarf sie genialer Beobachter 
und Experimentierer zur Entdeckung neuer Phinomene, aber das 
einmal erkannte Phinomen muf jedem zuginglich sein, um zur wis- 
senschaftlich anerkannten Tatsache zu werden. 

Dazu kommt noch ein Drittes. Die Naturwissenschaft verdankt 
ihre Erfolge dem Trennen und Isolieren und dem Zuriickfiihren auf 


12 Geschichte der Farbenlehre, Konfession des Verfassers (Wohlbold 480). Werner 
Heisenberg, ““Die Goethe’sche und die Newton’sche Farbenlehre im Lichte der mo- 
dernen Physik,” Geist der Zeit xrx, 5 (Mai 1941), 268-270, weist darauf hin, daf} auch 
die Naturwissenschaft mit der Hoffnung begann, die Welt einzig auf Grund der Sinnes- 
wahrnehmung zu beschreiben und zu verstehen, da} aber der steigende Gebrauch von 
Instrumenten schlieSlich den “dunklen Hintergrund” der sinnlich faSbaren Welt und 
nicht mehr diese selbst zum Gegenstand der naturwissenschaftlichen Forschung ge- 
macht hat. Wahrend Goethe (nach Ziehen in Walther 35-41) mehr und mehr vom rein 
empirischen Standpunkt zu der Uberzeugung fortschritt, da® Sinneseindruck und 
Denken identisch sind oder zumindest korrespondieren, ist sich die Naturwissenschaft 
immer mehr bewuft geworden, daf} sie durch ihre Experimente eine Welt hervorbringt, 
die erst durch den titigen Eingriff des Menschen entsteht. Das heifit, Goethe hat das 
Wesen des Natiirlichen in steigendem Mafse in Ideen erkannt, die sich in sinnlich wahr- 
nehmbaren Phinomenen enthiillen, wihrend die Wissenschaft es in letzten Dinglich- 
keiten sucht, die aber sinnlich nicht mehr fafbar sind. 

13 In der Farbenlehre, §§299-305, auGert sich Goethe dariiber sehr vorsichtig. 

4 Farbenlehre, Vorwort (Wohlbold 203). 

'S Bedeutende Fordernis durch ein einziges geistreiches Wort (JA 48, 15 f.). 

6 JA 70, 25-28. 
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die kleinsten erreichbaren Einheiten; sie macht Fortschritte durch das 
Auffinden und Isolieren immer kleinerer Werte der Materie und der 
Energie. Das gilt fiir die Bakteriologie ebenso wie fiir die Atomphysik, 
und die Chemie ist in neuerer Zeit von der Physik iiberholt und im 
Theoretischen sozusagen verschlungen worden, eben weil sie deren 
kleinste Einheiten nicht erfassen kann. Isotope sind chemisch védllig 
identisch und nur physikalisch verschieden. Goethe gab zu, da durch 
Trennen der Teile viel zu erreichen ist, besonders in der Chemie und 
Anatomie; jedoch bringe es auch Nachteile. Jedenfalls wollte er selbst 
bei seinen morphologischen Arbeiten nicht bis auf die Similarteile 
zuriickgehen, denn das Lebendige kénne zwar in Elemente zerlegt, 
aber aus diesen nicht wieder zusammengesetzt und belebt werden." 
Schon als StraSburger Student wufte er, dafi das Leben “ein sehr 
hauptsdchliches Hauptstiick”’ an jedem Lebewesen sei,'* und Leben 
erkannte er nur an gréferen Einheiten: “Jedes Lebendige ist kein 
Einzelnes, sondern eine Mehrheit; selbst insofern es uns als Indi- 
viduum erscheint, bleibt es doch eine Versammlung von lebendigen, 
selbstandigen Wesen, die der Idee, der Anlage nach gleich sind, in der 
Erscheinung aber gleich oder ahnlich, ungleich oder unahnlich werden 
kénnen.’”® In seiner Farbenlehre verfuhr Goethe nicht anders, wie 
schon die Tatsache zeigt, daf} er sich gegen den einzigen, isolierten 
Lichtstrahl der Newtonschen Versuche und gegen das foramen 
exiguum, wodurch der Strahl fallt, immer wieder bald argerlich, bald 
sarkastisch aussprach.”° 

Die Methodik entspricht dem Material, indem die Naturwissen- 
schaft jedes Problem in méglichst kleine, iibersichtliche und daher 
mit Sicherheit zu lésende Teilfragen aufspaltet. Auch hier handelte 
Goethe anders. Dariiber schreibt die Botanikerin Agnes Arber: 
‘“‘Goethe’s synthetic views share the difficulty which besets holistic 
interpretations in general—that they tend to carry the enquirer out 
of the sphere of science, which, in the stricter sense, is a discipline 
obtaining its results by the application of methods of a manageable 
kind.’ Goethe hat sich zwar 6fter mit Spezialfragen befaBt, aber die 


‘7 Die Absicht eingeleitet (Troll 114-116). 

18 An Hetzler den Jiingeren, 14. Juli 1770 (Morris, un, 7). 

19 Die Absicht eingeleitet (Troll 116). 

20 JA 64, 27-65, 4 und 96, 25-97, 12; Farbenlehre, Polemischer Teil, §18; Geschichte 
der Farbenlehre, Konfession des Verfassers (Wohlbold 482 f.); Schicksal der Druckschrift 
(Troll 219); ferner die Spriiche Triumph der Schule, Die Zergliederer und Ist erst eine 
dunkle Kammer gemacht. 

21 Agnes Arber, “Goethe’s Botany,” Chronica Botanica, x, 2 (Summer 1946), 84. 
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Lésung solcher Fragen—man denke an die Schrift tiber den Zwischen- 
kieferknochen oder den Aufsatz Architektonisch-Naturhistorisches 
Problem—ist getragen von allgemeinen Anschauungen, die verwandte 
Erscheinungen umfassen. ‘‘Ist das ganze Dasein ein ewiges Trennen 
und Verbinden, so folgt auch, das die Menschen im Betrachten des 
ungeheuren Zustandes auch bald trennen, bald verbinden werden.’ 
Goethe verlangte, daf} der ganze Mensch mit all seinen Fihigkeiten 
gegenwirtig sei, selbst bei der kleinsten Beobachtung und dem gering- 
sten Schlu8. Viktor Hehn notierte sich zu der Farbenlehre: ‘‘Der ganze 
Mensch steht hier der Natur gegeniiber: ein sinnlich-sittliches Total- 
bild.”** Und Goethe selbst schrieb: ‘‘Der Mathematiker ist nur inso- 
fern vollkommen, als er ein vollkommener Mensch ist, als er das 
Schéne des Wahren in sich empfindet.’™ 

Wir sind unversehens von der Art des Beobachtens zur Art der 
Deutung des Beobachteten iibergegangen, und in der Tat lassen sich 
die beiden Vorgiinge bei Goethe nicht trennen, denn sie sind eines. 
“Das Héchste wire: zu begreifen, da alles Faktische schon Theorie 
ist. Die Bliue des Himmels offenbart uns das Grundgesetz der 
Chromatik. Man suche nur nichts hinter den Phinomenen; sie selbst 
sind die Lehre.”™ Der erste Satz dieses Zitats wird auch von der 
Naturwissenschaft anerkannt; ja die moderne Physik macht viel 
weniger als Goethe Anspruch darauf, von handgreiflichen, sichtbaren 
oder unmittelbar erfahrbaren Fakten zu handeln. Die nichsten beiden 
Siatze aber offenbaren wieder den grundlegenden Unterschied. Goethes 
Farbenlehre, die ihr Grundgesetz an der Himmelsbliue abliest, beruft 
sich auf ein Phinomen von solcher Komplexitat, da die Physik 
nichts damit anzufangen wiifte. Und hatte die Wissenschaft die 
Ermahnung befolgt, nichts hinter den Phinomenen (in Goethes 
Sinne) zu suchen, so wire sie schon zu seiner Zeit zum Stillstand 
gekommen. In diesen zwei Saitzen hat Goethe angedeutet, welche Art 
Phinomene ihm Erkenntnisse vermittelten und wo die Grenzen 
solcher Erkenntnis liegen. Beides bedarf ausfiihrlicherer Erklirung. 

Goethe hat sich haufig iiber die Wege seines Erkennens ausge- 
sprochen, in umfassender Weise zum Beispiel an folgender Stelle :* 


Alles, was wir Erfinden, Entdecken im héheren Sinne nennen, ist die 
bedeutende Ausiibung, Betiatigung eines originalen Wahrheitsgefiihles, das, 


2 JA 71, 26-29. 
% Zitiert von Glockner 11. 
* JA 77, 4-6. 

% JA 72, 13-16. 

2 JA 70, 10-18. 
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im Stillen langst ausgebildet, unversehens mit Blitzesschnelle zu einer frucht- 
baren Erkenntnis fiihrt. Es ist eine aus dem Innern am Aufern sich entwik- 
kelnde Offenbarung, die den Menschen seine Gottahnlichkeit vorahnen aft. 
Es ist eine Synthese von Welt und Geist, welche von der ewigen Harmonie 
des Daseins die seligste Versicherung gibt. 


Was Goethe hier mit dem Ausdruck “originales Wahrheitsgefiihl” 
meint, hat er an anderen Stellen deutlicher mit den Worten “‘Vorge- 
fiihl,”’ ‘‘Voranschauung,” ‘“‘Vorahnung,” ‘‘Vorempfindung,” und 
‘“Antizipation” bezeichnet.”” Er schrieb sich selbst, und iiberhaupt 
zum Dichten oder Forschen begabten Menschen (zum Beispiel dem 
englischen Physiologen und Chirurgen John Hunter, 1728-1793), ein 
antizipatorisches Wissen um die Verhiltnisse der wirklichen Welt zu, 
welches im spaiteren Leben durch die Erfahrung bestiatigt und an ihr 
zum gesicherten geistigen Besitz gemacht wird. Nur ein solcher 
Mensch kann etwas wirklich Neues erfinden oder entdecken, denn— 
um es paradox zu sagen—man findet nur, was man schon hat, und 
entdeckt nur, was man schon weifs. Jeder Forscher findet also die 
Tatsachen, welche seinem antizipatorischen Wissen entsprechen: 
‘Was ist denn Erfinden? Es ist der Abschluf8 des Gesuchten.’”* 
Eine solche Beziehung zwischen antizipatorischem Wissen und 
Erfahrungswissen kann natiirlich nur bei Gegenstinden von einiger 
GréSe und Bedeutung stattfinden. Goethe hat gewifS nicht behaupten 
wollen, es habe etwa einen Menschen gegeben, der eine Vorahnung 
der spezifischen Dichte des Bleis besaf}. Goethes eigenes Forschen 
richtete sich daher durchweg auf ‘‘Erfahrungen der héheren Art.” 
Der Aufsatz, worin er diesen Ausdruck mehrmals gebraucht,” liest 
sich durchaus wie eine methodologische Begriindung der empirischen 
Wissenschaft. Eine einzige Beobachtung, ein einziger Versuch, so 
hei®t es, beweisen nichts, denn in der Natur seien alle Geschehnisse 
verbunden. Es komme deshalb darauf an, die naturgemife Ver- 
bindung isolierter Fakta zu finden, und dies sei méglich, indem man 
jeden Versuch unter ganz leicht veriinderten Bedingungen sehr oft 
wiederhole und so das unmittelbar Aneinandergrenzende zusammen- 
reihe. So komme man zu Erfahrungen der héheren Art. Aber schon 
in dem sechs Jahre spiter geschriebenen Aufsatz Erfahrung und 
Wissenschaft (1798) klingt es anders: ‘“‘Der Naturforscher sucht das 


7 Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, tv. Buch, 16. Kapitel (WA 22, 94); Eckermann, 26. 
Februar 1824; Principes de Philosophie Zoologique (WAN 7, 169); Erfinden und Ent- 
decken (JA 44). 

*% JA 111, 16 f. Vgl. JA 104, 10-12 und Eckermann, 18. Mai 1824. 
2° Der Versuch als Vermitiler von Objekt und Subjekt (JA 24, 6; 25, 10; 17; 27). 
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Bestimmte der Erscheinungen zu fassen und fest zu halten, er ist in 
einzelnen Fallen aufmerksam, nicht allein wie die Phinomene er- 
scheinen, sondern auch wie sie erscheinen sollten. Es gibt, wie ich 
besonders in dem Fache, das ich bearbeite,*® oft bemerken kann, viele 
empirische Briiche, die man wegwerfen mu, um ein reines konstantes 
Phainomen zu erhalten; allein sobald ich mir das erlaube, so stelle ich 
schon eine Art von Ideal auf.’’ Und spiter in demselben Aufsatz heift 
es, um das reine Phinomen darzustellen, “bestimmt der menschliche 
Geist das empirisch Wankende, schlieSt das Zufallige aus, sondert das 
Unreine, entwickelt das Verworrene, ja entdeckt das Unbekannte.”*! 
Hier also schreibt sich Goethe Fahigkeit und Recht zu, zwischen Zu- 
filligem und Konstantem, Unreinem und Reinem zu unterscheiden 
und so die Erfahrung auf ein Ideal auszurichten. 

Zwischen die beiden Aufsitze fallt Goethes beriihmtes Gesprich 
mit Schiller tiber die Metamorphose der Pflanzen. Eine knappe 
Skizze wie die gegenwirtige muf notwendig die historische Entwick- 
lung von Goethes Denken iiber seine Naturforschung vernachlassigen. 
Die Schiefheiten und vielleicht auch Fehler, die sich aus unserer 
Manier ergeben, Belege aus allen Lebensaltern Goethes zusammen- 
zuraffen, sollen wenigstens an dieser einen Stelle vermieden werden. 
In jenem Gesprich also schiittelte Schiller am Ende von Goethes 
Vortrag den Kopf und sagte: “Das ist keine Erfahrung, das ist eine 
Idee.’”’ Und als Goethe, verdrieSlich und ungliicklich zugleich, darauf 
bestand, daf er diese angebliche Idee mit Augen sehe, antwortete ihm 
Schiller: “‘Wie kann jemals Erfahrung gegeben werden, die einer Idee 
angemessen sein sollte? Denn darin besteht eben das Eigentiimliche 
der letzteren, da ihr niemals eine Erfahrung kongruieren kénne.’”” 
Goethe hat den Aufsatz vom Jahre 1817, worin er das Gespriich 
schilderte, Gliickliches Ereignis betitelt und schon dadurch zum Aus- 
druck gebracht, dafi er sich durch Schillers Einwande geférdert 
fiihlte. Er hat sich in der Folge immer mehr Schillers Denkweise 
angenahert und zum Beispiel die Metamorphose der Pflanze sowohl 
eine Erfahrung wie eine Idee genannt. So spricht er vom “Begriff der 
Pflanzenmetamorphose” oder der ‘Idee der Metamorphose”’ und 
erklirt, daf es “im Verfolg wissenschaftlichen Bestrebens gleich 
schidlich ist, ausschlieBlich der Erfahrung als unbedingt der Idee zu 


30 Namlich die Farbenlebre. 
% JA 26, 28-27, 4 und 28, 13-16. 
2 Troll 267 f. 
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gehorchen.’** Aus der Jtalienischen Reise und besonders aus dem 
Tagebuche und den Briefen,* worauf das Werk beruht, wissen wir, 
daf} Goethe noch in Italien nach einer empirischen Urpflanze suchte, 
und daf ihm erst in Sizilien die Konzeption der Blattgestalt aller 
Seitenteile der Pflanze aufging. In der Geschichte meines botanischen 
Studiums (1817), also viel spiter, schrieb er dariiber:* 

Wie sie (die allerentferntesten Pflanzen) sich nun unter einen Begriff 
sammeln lassen, so wurde mir nach und nach klar und klarer, da® die An- 
schauung noch auf eine héhere Weise belebt werden kénnte: eine Forderung, 
die mir damals unter der sinnlichen Form einer iibersinnlichen Urpflanze 
vorschwebte. Ich ging allen Gestalten, wie sie mir vorkamen, in ihren Ver- 
anderungen nach, und so leuchtete mir am letzten Ziel meiner Reise, in 
Sizilien, die urspriingliche Identitat aller Pflanzenteile vollkommen ein, und 
ich suchte diese nunmehr iiberall zu verfolgen und wieder gewahr zu werden. 


Man wird bemerken, daf Goethe hier von der Belebung der 
Anschauung durch einen Begriff spricht. Als ihn die Hoffnung trog, 
die iibersinnliche Urpflanze in sinnlicher Form zu finden, ersetzte er 
den Gedanken der Urpflanze durch den der Metamorphose. Auch 
diese hielt er fiir ein rein der Empirie abgelauschtes Prinzip, bis ihn 
das Gespriach mit Schiller eines Besseren belehrte. 

Schon im Jahre 1814 hat G. F. von Jager® darauf hingewiesen, 
daf der Ausdruck Metamorphose nur bildlich zu verstehen sei. Goethe 
spricht ja nicht von der Verwandlung ein und desselben Blattes, die 
zu beobachten wire, sondern von Dingen wie der Verschiedenheit 
(etwa glattrandiger und gezackter Form) von mehreren Blattern an 
einer oder mehreren Pflanzen. Diese Verschiedenheit schreibt er der 
Wandlungsfihigkeit eines gedachten Urorgans zu. Agnes Arber be- 
merkt dazu :*” 


%3 Entstehen des Aufsatzes tiber Metamorphose der Pflanzen; Probleme; Der Verfasser 
teilt die Geschichte seiner botanischen Studien mit (Troll 208, 221, 206). Vgl. Bedenken und 
Ergebung (Troll 270): “‘Endlich finden wir, bei redlich fortgesetzten Bemiihungen, dai 
der Philosoph wohl méchte recht haben, welcher behauptet, daf keine Idee der Erfah- 
rung vollig kongruiere, aber wohl zugibt, da Idee und Erfahrung analog sein kénnen, 
ja miissen.” Zu Schillers Einflu® vergleiche Ziehen und Schmid (Walther 41, 219). 

4 Tagebiicher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien, hrg. von Erich Schmidt, Weimar 1886 
(Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, Band 1); Hansen (1907), 285 ff. 

% Troll 202. 

* G. F. von Jager, Uber die MiLbildungen der Gewachse, Stuttgart 1814, 252 (zitiert 
von Arber 74). Goethe befafte sich mit Jagers Arbeit in den Aufsitzen Nacharbeiten 
und Sammlungen (1820) und Wirkung meiner Schrift, Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen 
(1831). 

37 Arber 74. 
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The term metamorphosis can only denote a change which we imagine 
happens in the formative force (Bildungskrifte), rather than anything de- 
tectable in the visible members, though it is from the observed differences in 
the visible members that we deduce the existence of this underlying meta- 
morphosis. Jager’s criticism is fully justified, and it is useful as stressing the 
elusiveness of the ideas in which Goethe dealt, and the fact that even he him- 
self did not always succeed in grasping them firmly. 


Diese Kritik oder Korrektur seiner Vorstellungen hat Goethe 
wenigstens implizite in seinen spiten AuSerungen angenommen. An 
Johannes Miiller schrieb er am 24. November 1829, die Metamor- 
phose sei ein Bildungsgesetz, ‘“‘von dem in der Erscheinung nur Aus- 
nahmen aufzuweisen sind.’** Dieser Satz entspricht genau Schillers 
Einwand, daf eine Erfahrung niemals einer Idee kongruiere. Noch 
deutlicher heiSt es in Maximen und Reflexionen :** 

Was uns so sehr irre macht, wenn wir die Idee in der Erscheinung aner- 
kennen sollen, ist, da8 sie oft und gewéhnlich den Sinnen widerspricht. Das 
Kopernikanische System beruht auf einer Idee, die schwer zu fassen war und 
noch tiglich unseren Sinnen widerspricht. Wir sagen nur nach, was wir nicht 
erkennen noch begreifen. Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen widerspricht 
gleichfalls unsren Sinnen. 


Ahnlich sagte Goethe zu Eckermann: “Das Schéne ist ein Ur- 
phinomen, das zwar nie selber zur Erscheinung kommt, dessen Ab- 
glanz aber in tausend verschiedenen Auferungen des schaffenden 
Geistes sichtbar wird.’*° Und abschlieSfend urteilt Goethe: ‘““Nur im 
Héchsten und im Gemeinsten trifft Idee und Erscheinung zusammen; 
auf allen mittlern Stufen des Betrachtens und Erfahrens trennen sie 
sich. Das Héchste ist das Anschauen des Verschiedenen als identisch; 
das Gemeinste ist die Tat, das aktive Verbinden des Getrennten zur 
Identitat.’”™ 

Es bedarf kaum eines Wortes, um auch hier die véllige Verschie- 
denheit des Goetheschen Verfahrens und Denkens vom naturwissen- 
schaftlichen festzustellen. Goethe sieht das Verschiedene als identisch; 
die Naturwissenschaft geht auf identische Similarteile zuriick. Von 
Goethes Gesetz erscheinen nur Ausnahmen; das wissenschaftliche 
Gesetz wird durch die erste bewiesene Ausnahme gestiirzt. Goethes 

38 Zitiert von Ziehen in Walther, 40. Ahnlich schrieb Goethe schon in seinen ersten 
Skizzen zur Osteologie von dem Typus: “Wir miissen ihn aber konstruieren, da wir ihn 
nicht erfahren kénnen’’; zitiert von Hansen (1919), 168. 

® JA 116, 3-11. 

 Eckermann, 18. April 1827. 

“ JA 115, 1-6. Noch radikaler JA 115, 22-25: “Theorie und Erfahrung (Phino- 


mene) stehen gegen einander in bestaindigem Konflikt. Alle Vereinigung in der Reflexion 
ist eine Tauschung, nur durch Handeln kénnen sie vereinigt werden.” 
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Vergleich der Metamorphosenlehre mit der heliozentrischen Theorie 
ist nicht stichhaltig. Kopernikus gab eine mathematische Erklirung 
der tatsichlich beobachteten Planetenbahnen; sie widerspricht also 
nicht unseren Sinnen. 

Goethes Erfahrungen der héheren Art betreffen also das Bleibende 
im Wechsel, das Typische und Wiederkehrende in der Flucht der 
Erscheinung. In steigendem Mafe mufteer sich damit zufrieden 
geben, dai sein Typus—sei es des Blattes, sei es des Wirbelknochens, 
seies des Gesamtaufbaus im Siugetierskelett—nirgends auffindbar ist 
und nur in einer der Natur vom menschlichen Denken zugeschriebenen 
Uranlage besteht. Da aber sein Naturforschen von der Empirie, ja 
der Praxis ausgegangen war* und sein Denken sich immer wieder am 
Anschauen und Beobachten entziindete, lieS er sich die sinnlich- 
empirische Basis seiner Naturlehre so leicht nicht entreifen oder 
bestreiten. So kam er im spiteren Leben zum Begriff des Urphino- 
mens. Hansen hat zu Recht protestiert gegen die Verwechslung oder 
Verwirrung des Typusgedankens und des Urphinomens.“ Der Typus 
stellt eine Gesetzlichkeit unter der Form eines gedachten konstanten 
Bildes dar; das Urphanomen ist eine konstante Erscheinung. Jener 
erscheint nur in Ausnahmen; dieses erleidet keine Ausnahme. 

Der Begriff des Urphinomens wurde in der Farbenlehre §§174-177 
eingefiihrt. Hier erklirt Goethe das Erscheinen der Farbe zwischen 
Licht und Finsternis durch die Vermittlung der Triibe zum Urphino- 
men. Die meisten Erfahrungstatsachen, so sagt er, lassen sich unter 
empirische Rubriken bringen, und diese wieder unter wissenschaft- 
liche Rubriken, wobei uns gewisse unerlifliche Bedingungen des 
Erscheinenden naher bekannt werden. So fiigt sich alles unter Ge- 
setze, ‘“‘die sich aber nicht durch Worte und Hypothesen dem Ver- 
stande, sondern gleichfalls durch Phinomene dem Anschauen offen- 
baren.”’ Der Forscher kommt also zum Urphinomen genau auf die- 
selbe Weise wie zur “Erfahrung der héheren Art,” nimlich durch 
Vergleichen und Zusammenfassen vieler Erfahrungstatsachen. Der 
Unterschied aber liegt darin, daf$ die ‘‘Erfahrung der héheren Art”’ 
nicht sinnlich faSbar ist, wihrend das Urphinomen sich tatsiachlich 


@ “Hierbei fiihlte ich bald die Notwendigkeit, einen Typus aufzustellen, an welchem 
alle Sdugetiere nach Ubereinstimmung und Verschiedenheit zu priifen waren, und, wie 
ich friiher die Urpflanze aufgesucht, so trachtete ich nunmehr, das Urtier zu finden, das 
hei®St denn doch zuletzt: den Begriff, die Idee des Tieres.” Der Inhalt bevorwortet (Troll 
122). 

“ Der Verfasser teilt die Geschichte seiner botanischen Studien mit (besonders Troll 
190). 
“ Hansen (1919), 168. 
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dem Anschauen offenbart. Haitte Goethe eine Pflanze gefunden, die 
seiner “‘iibersinnlichen Urpflanze” entsprach, so hatte er auch in der 
Botanik ein Urphinomen konstatiert. Ja, er hatte die durchgewach- 
sene Rose und die durchgewachsene Nelke, welche er abbilden lief 
und in der Metamorphose der Pflanzen beschrieb,* oder besser die 
Proliferation iiberhaupt, zum Urphinomen erheben kénnen, worin sich 
die Metamorphose den Sinnen darstellt. Aber es war zu deutlich, daf 
Proliferationen die Ausnahme und nicht die Regel sind. 

Der Begriff des Urphinomens ist also eine Konkretisierung von 
Goethes in der Biologie gewonnenen Anschauungen. Er ist ein teil- 
weises Zuriickgreifen auf den Gedanken der Urpflanze, das Goethe sich 
bezeichnenderweise erst nach Schillers Tode erlaubte. In der Biologie 
mufte er sich schlieBlich mit der Einsicht bescheiden, dafi der Typus 
eine Idee ist, die in der Erfahrung nicht mit dem Phinomen zusam- 
menfallt. In der Farbenlehre aber wihlte er eine Erscheinung, die 
fiir den Physiker nicht besser und nicht schlechter ist als jede andere, 
und erklarte sie zum Urphinomen. Dieses Phinomen, nimlich das 
Erscheinen einer gelblichen Fairbung beim Durchscheinen des Lichtes 
durch triibe Mittel, und einer blaiulichen Fairbung beim Auffallen des 


* Metamor phose, §§103-106. In Der Verfasser teilt die Geschichte seiner botanischen 
Studien mit und in Entstehen des A ufsatzes tiber Metamor phose der Pflanzen (Troll 204 f., 
208) betont Goethe, wie sehr ihm die Beobachtung von Proliferationen zur Metamor- 
phosenlehre verhalf. Auch der Absatz “Stérende Naturbetrachtungen” in der Jtalie- 
nischen Reise (WA 32, 47) erwaihnt die durchgewachsene Nelke. In den Lesarten (WA 
32, 389) hei®t es noch deutlicher: “Ich fand eine durchgewachsene Nelke, in der ich 
alle meine Gedanken verkérpert sah und die mich deshalb gar héchlich entziickte.” 

“ Im Alter machte Goethe tatsichlich mehrfach Versuche oder Ansitze zur Kon- 
statierung eines pflanzlichen Urphinomens. Eine derartige Rolle wurde jetzt der 
Facherpalme zuerkannt, die er 1786 im botanischen Garten zu Padua gesehen hatte 
(Geschichte meines botanischen Studiums [1817] und Nacharbeiten und Sammlungen 
[1820]; Troll 201, 247). Bezeichnenderweise erwihnt weder das Tagebuch (Schriften 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 11, 112, 114) noch die Italienische Reise selbst (Padua, 27. Sep- 
tember 1786) die Facherpalme; es wird nur allgemein iiber “schéne Bestatigungen 
meiner botanischen Ideen” gesprochen. Auch die Gedichte Gingo biloba (vgl. Ernst 
Beutler, “Die Boisserée-Gespriche von 1815 und die Entstehung des Gingo-biloba- 
Gedichtes,” Essays um Goethe, 1, 311-349) und Wie aus einem Blatt unzahlig deuten die 
darin behandelten Pflanzen als Urphinomene. Letzteres Gedicht bezieht sich auf das 
SproSblatt, Bryophyllum calycinum, das Goethe geradezu als pantheistische Pflanze, 
als lebendigstes Bild der Morphologie bezeichnete (Troll 57 f.; vgl. auch Nacharbeiten 
und Sammlungen [Troll 249 f.]). Ein vierter solcher Versuch liegt in dem Gedicht Als 
Allerschinste bist du anerkannt vor. Hier wird die Rose zum Urphanomen erklirt, wie 
die Zeilen “‘Du bist es also, bist kein bloBer Schein, In dir trifft Schaun und Glauben 
iiberein” beweisen. Den Schliissel zur Erklirung dieses an sich vdllig ritselhaften Ge- 
dichtes bietet der Aufsatz Probleme (1823), wo das Geschlecht der Rosen als charakter- 
los und sogar als liederlich bezeichnet wird, nimlich wegen seiner schier grenzenlosen 
Variabilitat (Troll 221 f.). Auch ein Passus in Nacharbeiten und Sammlungen (Troll 241) 
hilft zum Verstiandnis des Gedichts wie tiberhaupt des Gedankens der Metamorphose. 
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Lichtes, entsprach seiner Uberzeugung, da8 Gelb und Blau die Grund- 
farben sind. Er machte also den einen Fall, der seiner Idee entsprach, 
zur Grundtatsache aller farbigen Erscheinungen und gewann so in 
der Tat die genaueste Entsprechung zwischen Idee und empirischem 
Phanomen. 

Diese Entsprechung hat Goethe mit einem ungeheuren Aufwand 
an FleifS und Geist bei Farbenerscheinungen aller Arten nachzu- 
weisen gesucht. Er hat dabei gewifi nicht sich selbst betriigen wollen, 
und erst recht nicht andere, sondern er hat im Gegenteil unermiidlich 
bis in die letzten Lebensjahre dariiber nachgedacht, ob die Annahme 
von Urphanomenen berechtigt sei. Die Berechtigung fand er darin, 
daf das Urphinomen einfach ist und sich nicht von anderen Phino- 
menen ableiten lift, wiaihrend diese ihrerseits vom Urphinomen 
ableitbar sind. Es ist hier nicht der Ort zu zeigen, wie Goethe die 
Farbenerscheinungen bei der Refraktion auf das Urphinomen zu- 
riickfiihrte,*7 und mit welchen Griinden die Physiker ihm wider- 
sprochen haben. Ebenso kann nur im Vorbeigehen erwahnt werden, 
dafi Goethe den Regenbogen nicht als Beispiel der Farbentotalitat 
anerkennen wollte, da ihm die Hauptfarbe, das reine Rot, fehle.** Der 
Physiker weif nichts von einer Hauptfarbe. Fiir uns ist wichtig, 
dafi Goethes immer wiederholtes Prinzip, das Einfache diirfe nicht 
durch das Zusammengesetzte, das Leichte nicht durch das Schwierige 
erklart werden,*® von der Wissenschaft durchaus anerkannt wird, 
und dafi der Streit sich nur darum dreht, was das Einfache ist. 
Denn ebenso wie Goethe sich in der Morphologie weigert, bis auf die 
Similarteile zuriickzugehen, so verbietet er geradezu, iiber das 
Urphinomen hinauszuschreiten oder hinter ihm noch etwas zu su- 
chen.*® Und ebenso wie er dort das “Zufallige’’ und das “Unreine” 
ausschlieft, so erkennt er Wertunterschiede in den Farbenerschei- 
nungen: “‘Man sehe die Physik genau durch, und man wird finden, 
daS die Phinomene, so wie die Versuche, worauf sie gebaut ist, 
verschiedenen Wert haben.—Auf die primiren, die Urversuche kommt 
alles an, und das Kapitel, das hierauf gebaut ist, steht sicher und 


7 Farbenlehre, §247 faBt das Ergebnis zusammen. 

“8 Farbenlehre, §§814 f. 

‘® JA 77, 20-24; Farbenlehre, §$176, 718. 

50 Farbenlehre, Einleitung (Wohlbold 215) und §§177, 720.—Uber den Magnet als 
Urphanomen vgl. JA 65, 30-33 sowie Farbenlehre, Vorwort (Wohlbold 202) und §741. 
Uber die SpiralgefiSe als Urphinomen vgl. Eckermann, 27. Januar 1830, Metamor phose, 
§60 und Uber die Spiraltendenz der Vegetation (WAN, vu, 37-68); dazu Arber 75 f. Eine 
Definition des Begriffs Urphinomen gibt Goethe in den Maximen und Reflexionen (JA 
112, 29-33). 
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fest; aber es gibt auch sekundire, tertidre u.s.w. Gesteht man diesen 
das gleiche Recht zu, so verwirren sie nur das, was von den ersten 
aufgeklirt war.’*' Oder allgemeiner: “In den Wissenschaften ist 
viel Gewisses, sobald man sich von den Ausnahmen nicht irre machen 
la8t und die Probleme zu ehren weif}.’ Und noch bedenklicher: 
“Die Erfahrung nutzt erst der Wissenschaft, sodann schadet sie, weil 
die Erfahrung Gesetz und Ausnahme gewahr werden laft. Der Durch- 
schnitt von beiden gibt keineswegs das Wahre.’’™ 

Die Wissenschaft hat Goethes Urphinomene nicht als solche aner- 
kannt, und zwar auf Grund seines eigenen Prinzips, weil sie nimlich 
nicht das Einfachste sind.™ Sie hat sich auch nicht bei dem beruhigt, 
was Goethe Gesetz und Ausnahme, Reines und Unreines, Konstantes 
und Zufalliges nannte, sondern sie hat durch das Zuriickgehen auf 
immer kleinere Einheiten immer mehr “Ausnahmen” in die Gesetz- 
miafigkeit ihrer Formeln aufnehmen kénnen. Als Wissenschaftler ist 
Goethe langst iiberholt, ja er war es zu seiner Zeit. Wenn also in 
neuerer Zeit immer wieder verlangt wird, wir sollten uns auf Goethes 
Naturlehre besinnen oder zu ihr zuriickkehren, so kann damit keine 
Reform der Naturwissenschaft sondern nur das véllige Aufgeben 
ihrer bisherigen Methoden, und also auch ihrer Resultate, gemeint 
sein. Ein solches Verlangen kann nicht durch den Hinweis auf die 
gréGere empirische Richtigkeit von Goethes Naturlehre begriindet 
werden, sondern nur durch erkenntnistheoretische oder allgemein 
philosophische Erwiigungen. Goethes sogenanntes Budgetgesetz in 
der Metamorphose der Tiere,® seine Ableitung der Schaidelknochen 
aus Wirbeln,® seine Identifizierung aller Seitenorgane der Pflanze 
mit dem Blatt,’ und seine Erklarung der Farbenerscheinungen bei 


& JA 77, 25-32. 

2 JA 72, 17-19. 

% JA 78, 12-15. Vgl. zu Eckermann, 11. April 1827 iiber meteorologische Erschei- 
nungen: “Die Sache ist sehr einfach, . . . und so am Ejinfachen halte ich mich und gehe 
ihm nach, ohne mich durch einzelne Abweichungen irre leiten zu lassen.” Vgl. auch 
Eckermann, 27. Januar 1830. 

% Diesen Einwand machen z.B. Sir Charles Sherrington, Goethe on Nature and on 
Science, 2. Aufi., Cambridge 1949, 13, 15 in Bezug auf die Farbenlehre, und Arber 78 in 
Bezug auf das Blatt als Grundform des Seitenorgans der Pflanze. 

% Metamorphose der Tiere, Vers 33-49. Vgl. Erster Entwurf einer allgemeinen Ein- 
leitung in die vergleichende Anatomie, Kapitel rv (JA 143 ff.). 

% Das Schidelgeriist aus sechs Wirbelknochen auferbaut (JA 217 f.). Vgl. Rudolf 
Disselhorst, “Goethes anatomische Studien” in Walther 241 ff., Sherrington 24 und Troll 
65 f. 

5? Goethe selbst hat diese Theorie in Metamor phose, §120 in grundlegender Weise 
modifiziert; vgl. hierzu Arber 75. 
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der Refraktion®* sind simtlich empirisch zu widerlegen. Wenn man 
andrerseits darauf hinweist, dafi Goethe die Existenz des Zwischen- 
kieferknochens im menschlichen Oberkiefer zwar nicht entdeckte 
aber doch tiberzeugend und endgiiltig nachwies, da er als Sinnes- 
psychologe bahnbrechende Entdeckungen tiber das farbige Sehen 
machte, und daf er kiinftige Resultate der Naturwissenschaft vor- 
ausahnte,®® so beweist dies noch nicht, daf er wissenschaftliche 
Methoden im landliufigen Sinne verwandte und nur—wie andere 
auch—manchmal zu richtigen und manchmal zu falschen Ergebnissen 
kam. Ich bin durchaus der Meinung derjenigen, die es fiir einen 
schlechten Dienst an Goethes Werk halten, wenn man es zerpfliickt 
in das wissenschaftlich Haltbare und Unhaltbare. Er selbst hat stets 
die Einheitlichkeit seiner Sicht und Lehre betont, wie der Aufbau 
seiner Farbenlehre sowohl als unzahlige methodologische AuSerungen 
beweisen. Goethes Haltung zur Natur und seine Forschungsmethoden 
waren grundsitzlich anders als die der ziinftigen Wissenschaft. Einige 
seiner Ergebnisse hat die Wissenschaft auf ihren Wegen bestitigen 
und deshalb annehmen kénnen, andere nicht.® Die beiden Wege sind 
so verschieden, dafS man behaupten darf, Ubereinstimmung ihrer 
Resultate sei ein Zufall. Andere mégen vielleicht vorziehen zu sagen, 
daf das menschliche Wissen nur da gesichert ist, wo Goethes Erkennt- 
nisse mit denen der Naturwissenschaft zusammentreffen, weil nimlich 
in diesen Fallen die Erkenntnis durch zwei véllig verschiedene Arten 
des Denkens und Verfahrens gewonnen ist. 

Wir haben gesehen, dai die Begriffe des Typus und des Ur- 
phinomens dem gleichen psychologischen Bediirfnis Goethes ent- 
sprangen, seine Naturlehre in der Anschauung zu verankern. Sein 
Denken entwickelte sich in drei Stufen. Anfangs hoffte er, eine em- 
pirische Urpflanze zu finden, die tatsichlich die Grundgesetze des 
Pflanzenwuchses aufweise. Dann mufte er einsehen, dai dieses Ge- 
setzliche, welches sich innerhalb der Verschiedenheit der empirischen 
Formen manifestiert, nur in einer bildlichen Vorstellung, dem Typus, 
zu fassen ist. Und schlieBlich kam er dazu, das Gesetz im einzelnen 
praignanten Fall, im Urphinomen, zu erkennen. Wichtig bleibt aber 
die Tatsache, daf Goethe in seinen Schriften und Gedichten zur 

58 Vgl. Karl Wessely, ‘““Welche Wege fiihren noch heute zu Goethes Farbenlehre?” 
in Walther 172-174; Martin Gebhardt, Goethe als Physiker, Berlin 1932, 50-60; und 
die Literaturangaben bei Glockner 22-24. 

5° H. L. F. von Helmholtz, Goethes Vorahnungen kommender naturwissenschaft- 


licher Ideen, Berlin 1892. 
6° Troll 7. 
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Biologie nur Ansatze zum Postulieren eines Urphinomens machte, 
wiahrend er seine Farbenlehre durchaus auf dem Grundstein des Ur- 
phainomens errichtete. Dieser Unterschied scheint durch die ver- 
schiedene Frontstellung bedingt, in welcher sich Goethe in seinen 
biologischen und physikalischen Arbeiten befand.™ Botanik und Zoo- 
logie entwuchsen zu seiner Zeit eben erst dem rein beschreibenden 
Stadium. Linnés System bot nur eine bequeme Methode zum Klassi- 
fizieren und Katalogisieren der Pflanzenarten, aber es erklirte weder 
die Ahnlichkeit noch die Verschiedenheit der Pflanzenformen. Es lud 
zum Auffinden und Bestimmen bisher unbekannter Pflanzen ein, 
aber es versuchte keine aprioristische Grenzbestimmung des empirisch 
Auffindbaren und Médglichen. Goethe, der Ahnlichkeit und Ver- 
schiedenheit der Formen zu erkliren unternahm, ging von der Uber- 
zeugung aus, ‘“‘daf} die Natur nach Ideen verfahre,’’® und daf es also 
Grenzen des Bestehenden geben miisse. Denn wenn die Wesen der 
Natur nach Ideen oder Modellen geschaffen sind, so kann nicht alles 
und jedes méglich sein. Der Typus ist das geistige Bild dessen, was 
existiert oder existieren kénnte. Er ist zugleich eine Darstellung des 
Gesetzlichen und Wiederkehrenden in der Vielfalt der Erscheinungen 
und eine Grenzziehung zwischen dem Médglichen und Unméglichen, 
dem Natiirlichen und Naturwidrigen. Der Typus ist— 


Dieser schéne Begriff von Macht und Schranken, von Willkiir 
Und Gesetz, von Freiheit und Ma, von beweglicher Ordnung. 


Ganz anders lagen die Dinge in der Farbenlehre. Hier hatte Goethe 
mit Erscheinungen zu tun, die bereits eine theoretische Erklarung und 
Abgrenzung erfahren hatten. Newtons Gesetze schienen ihm jedoch 
die Abstraktion zu weit zu treiben und das lebendige Phanomen zu 
zerstiicken. Goethes Bestreben war deshalb, Entstehung und Wesen 
der Farben zu erklaren, ohne sich von der sinnlichen Anschauung zu 
entfernen. Das Urphinomen ist zwar ein Allgemeines, insofern es 
viele besondere Fille einschlieSt, aber es ist noch immer den Sinnen 
zuginglich. Es ist die letzte Einheit des empirisch Wahrnehmbaren. 
Das Urphinomen bedeutet also die Grenze zwischen Anschauung und 
Theorie im Menschen, ebenso wie der Typus die Grenze zwischen 
Gesetz und Willkiir in der Natur bezeichnet. Indem er den Begriff des 


® Hansen (1919) 159 identifiziert das Urphinomen mit dem Fundamentalversuch 
der Physiker und erklairt, von Urphinomenen kénne man eigentlich nur in der Physik 
sprechen. Man darf diese Identifizierung bezweifeln. Sie entspringt der wohlmeinenden 
Absicht, Goethe als strengen Wissenschaftler zu vindizieren. 

@ JA 102, 13-14. 
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Typus aufstellte, hat sich Goethe den reinen Empirikern widersetzt; 
mit dem Begriff des Urphinomens suchte er der reinen Theorie eine 
Schranke zu ziehen. Der Typus bezeichnet die Grenze, iiber welche 
die Vielfalt der natiirlichen Erscheinungen nicht gehen kann; das Ur- 
phinomen bezeichnet die Grenze, iiber welche die Abstraktion der 
wissenschaftlichen Erklarung nicht gehen soll. 

Diese doppelte Grenzziehung gegen die Empirie einerseits und 
gegen die Theorie andererseits entsprang Goethes Grundanschau- 
ungen; sie beruhte auf seinem religiésen Weltgefiihl. Denn wenn alle 
Wesen der Natur nach Ideen gestaltet und nur innerhalb gewisser 
Grenzen wandelbar sind, so miissen sie Kreaturen eines Geistes, eines 
Planers, des Schépfers sein. Andererseits darf der Mensch nicht hoffen, 
die Gedanken dieses Geistes bis ins Kleinste oder bis ins Letzte nach- 
denken zu kénnen. Er muf} Raum lassen fiir die schépferische Willkiir 
—‘‘die Natur hat sich so viel Freiheit vorbehalten, daf wir mit Wissen 
und Wissenschaft ihr nicht durchgingig beikommen oder sie in die 
Enge treiben kénnen’’®—und er muf sich bescheiden vor den letzten 
Einsichten—‘‘die Natur verstummt auf der Folter.’” Der Theoretiker 
ist in stindiger Gefahr, seine Erklirung fiir das Phinomen, seine 
Gedanken fiir den Gedanken des Schépfers zu halten. Goethe suchte 
dieser Gefahr zu entgehen, indem er sich beim Urphinomen beruhigte. 

In den Heften Zur Morphologie (1822) schrieb Goethe: “Die 
Wissenschaft wird dadurch sehr zuriickgehalten, dai man sich abgibt 
mit dem, was nicht wissenswert, und mit dem, was nicht wif bar 
ist.” Von dem, was fiir den Menschen wifbar ist, hatte Goethe viel 
zu geringe Vorstellungen. In diesem Sinne hatte Max Morris recht, 
wenn er Goethe vorhielt, er habe das Urphinomen, bei dem man sich 
zu beruhigen habe, durchweg zu friih angenommen, namlich bei Er- 
scheinungen, die sich noch auf allgemeinere zuriickfiihren lassen.” Ganz 
anders steht es mit der Frage des Wissenswerten. Wir erleben es heute, 
da einige Physiker, die an der Herstellung der Atombombe mitge- 
arbeitet haben, in geradezu hysterischer Angst die Menschheit warnen 
vor der tédlichen Gefahr, die sie selbst heraufbeschworen haben. Es 
ist fiir uns zur brennendsten Frage von Leben und Tod geworden zu 
erfahren, was wissenswert ist, was menschlich fruchtbare und wert- 
volle Erkenntnisse sind, was dem Menschen im héchsten Sinne niitzt 


JA 67, 1-3. 

«JA 58, 6. 

® JA 60, 9-11. 

JA 361 zu 65, 30. 
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und ihn férdert, ja wie iiberhaupt eine menschliche Naturwissenschaft 
beschaffen sein miifSte. Die Frage ist nicht: Was ist richtig, was ent- 
spricht den tatsichlichen Zustinden und Verhiltnissen in der Natur? 
Wir miissen vielmehr annehmen, daf} es ein solch Tatsachliches, ob- 
jektiv Wahres nicht gibt, und daf§ der menschliche Geist die Tat- 
sachen und Wahrheiten findet, nach denen er sucht und strebt. 
‘“‘“Genau besehen aber findet sich immer, daf} der Mensch dasjenige 
voraussetzt, was er gefunden hat, und dasjenige findet, was er vor- 
aussetzt.’*? Die Frage ist nicht: Was kann der Mensch iiberhaupt 
denken und sich ausdenken? Sondern: Was soll der Mensch denken 
und sich ausdenken? 

In einer bereits zitierten Reflexion hat Goethe es als ‘“‘das gréfte 
Unheil der neueren Physik” bezeichnet, “daf} man die Experimente 
gleichsam vom Menschen abgesondert hat.”’ Die Bedeutung seiner 
Urphainomene liegt darin, daf} sie vom ganzen Menschen als Ganz- 
heiten erfaSt werden kénnen. Sein Stehenbleiben bei der Sinnes- 
wahrnehmung bedeutet zugleich, daf die objektive Welt nicht in ihre 
letzten Bestandteile aufgelést wird. In Biologie wie Physik wollte 
Goethe nirgends iiber das Geformte hinausgehen, nirgends das Ge- 
staltete zerbrechen.** Das Zerlegen der Urphinomene schien ihm ein 
Vernichten, ein Mord am Lebendigen.*® Goethe hat die Urphinomene 
sowohl als Endpunkte des WiSbaren wie als Schranken zwischen dem 
Wissenswerten und dem Wertlosen verstanden. In Ersterem hatte er 
unrecht, in Letzterem vielleicht recht. Jedenfalls kann es sich fiir uns 
heute nur um die Frage handeln, ob Goethes Naturlehre dem mensch- 
lichen Dasein férderlicher ist als die Naturwissenschaft, nicht ob sie 
richtiger ist. 

Goethe hat es uns auferordentlich schwer gemacht zu verstehen, 
welche Entscheidung er eigentlich von uns verlangt. Bis ins hohe 
Alter hinein hat er die zwei Bedeutungen seines Urphinomens als 
Grenze des Wifbaren und als Grenze des Wissenswerten nicht aus- 
einandergehalten, und er hat seine Lehre immer wieder als Teil der 
Naturwissenschaft und als ein radikal anderes dargestellt.”° In seinen 


& JA 104, 10-12. 

68 Friedrich Schlegel hat diesen Goetheschen Grundsatz auf die literarische Kritik 
iibertragen, wie sich besonders in seinem Aufsatz Uber Goethes Meister zeigt. 

6° Farbenlehre, §752. Vgl. Jablonski 24, 25, 51. 

70 Merkwiirdig ist zum Beispiel der kleine Aufsatz Freundlicher Zuruf, worin sich 
Goethe mit “ernsten, tatigen Forschern gliicklich im Einklang”’ fiihlt, und der trotzdem 
mit dem Gedicht Allerdings schlieBt, das sich gegen Albrecht von Haller und gegen die 
Physiker iiberhaupt richtet. 
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unzaihligen Bemiihungen um eine Formel, die seine Denk- und Ver- 
fahrensweise mit der wissenschaftlichen verséhnen sollte, spricht er 
meist nur von Universalisten und Singularisten, vom Ausgehen von 
der Idee oder der Erfahrung, vom Ganzen und vom Einzelnen, und 
er versichert, dafS beide Wege und beide Arten Forscher zu Recht 
bestehen und einander erginzen.” Aber sein eigentlicher Gegner war 
ja nicht die Empirie sondern die Abstraktion. Es ging ihm um Werte 
mehr als um Tatsachen, um Qualititen mehr als um Quantititen.” 
Er wollte das Gefiihl fiir sinnlich fafSbare Qualitaétsunterschiede be- 
wahren und damit das Gefiihl fiir sittliche und religidse Werte.” Die 
Natur flé8te ihm Ehrfurcht und Schauder ein, sie war ihm Gegenstand 
der Schau und nicht Objekt mathematischer oder technischer Opera- 
tionen. Auch das hat Goethe oft genug und deutlich genug gesagt, 
aber er hat es auch immer wieder verwirrt in seinem Bestreben, sich 
mit der Naturwissenschaft zu verséhnen und seine Arbeiten in sie 
einzufiigen. 

Man nehme zum Beispiel folgende Worte zu Eckermann:” 

Die Natur . . . hat immer recht, und die Fehler und Irrtiimer sind immer 
des Menschen. Den Unzulanglichen verschmiaht sie, und nur dem Zulang- 
lichen, Wahren und Reinen ergibt sie sich und offenbart ihm ihre Geheimnisse. 
Der Verstand reicht zu ihr nicht hinauf, der Mensch muf® fahig sein, sich zur 
héchsten Vernunft erheben zu kénnen, um an die Gottheit zu riihren, die sich 
in Urphinomenen, physischen wie sittlichen, offenbaret, hinter denen sie sich 
halt und die von ihr ausgehen. Die Gottheit aber ist wirksam im Lebendigen, 
aber nicht im Toten; sie ist im Werdenden und sich Verwandelnden, aber 
nicht im Gewordenen und Erstarrten. Deshalb hat auch die Vernunft in ihrer 


Tendenz zum Géttlichen es nur mit dem Werdenden, Lebendigen zu tun; der 
Verstand mit dem Gewordenen, Erstarrten, da® er es nutze. 


Eckermanns Bericht ist gestiitzt durch eine Stelle in den Maximen 
und Reflexionen:™ 


Die Vernunft ist auf das Werdende, der Verstand auf das Gewordene 
angewiesen; jene bekiimmert sich nicht: wozu? dieser fragt nicht: woher?— 
Sie erfreut sich am Entwickeln; er wiinscht alles festzuhalten, damit er es 
nutzen kénne. 


Hier werden von dem Naturforscher sittliche Eigenschaften verlangt; 
es wird ihm ein eigenes Organ zugesprochen, die Vernunft, die sich 
vom bloSen Verstande unterscheidet; und ihm wird die Erkenntnis 


1 JA 61 f., 219-221, 101-104. 
72 Farbenlehre, §§739-740. 

78 Jablonski 53. 

% Eckermann, 13. Februar 1829. Vgl. Troll 9. 
% JA 69, 1-5; vgl. JA 79, 21-26. 
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der Gottheit als Ziel gewiesen, und nicht der Nutzen. Andrerseits 
aber lesen wir:” 

Die Wissenschaft hilft uns vor allem, da sie das Staunen, wozu wir von 
Natur berufen sind, einigermafen erleichtere ; sodann aber, daf sie dem immer 
gesteigerten Leben neue Fertigkeiten erwecke, zu Abwendung des Schiad- 
lichen und Einleitung des Nutzbaren. 


Wihrend der erste Teil dieses Satzes den eben gewonnenen Begriff 
von Goethescher Naturforschung bestitigt, widerruft ihn der zweite 
Teil véllig. Es wird ein Kompromif§ gemacht, dem—wenn er konse- 
quent durchgedacht wird—entweder das meiste von Goethes natur- 
forschenden Arbeiten als liebenswiirdige Schwarmerei oder aber Dinge 
wie die moderne Elektrotechnik als gefihrliche Raserei aufgeopfert 
werden miissen. Kein Wunder also, dai der Biologe Adolph Hansen 
Goethe als rechtschaffenen Naturwissenschaftler, der Biologe Wil- 
helm Troll ihn als ‘‘ganz auferhalb der traditionellen Wissenschaft” 
Stehenden” bezeichnen konnten—beide mit reichlichen Belegen aus 
seinen Schriften. Fragt man aber, welchen Nutzen der Gartner oder 
Landwirt aus der Metamorphose der Pflanzen ziehen kann, so wird man 
Troll die tiefere Einsicht in Goethes Naturlehre zugestehen. Das 
Urteil wird bestiatigt durch die Tatsache, dafi die Farbenlehre zwar 
den Kunstfreund und vielleicht auch den Maler férdert, aber mit 
keinem Wort und keinem Gedanken zur kiinftigen Farbenchemie 
und Farbenphotographie hinfiihrt. Metamorphose wie Farbenlehre 
gewihren idsthetische, sittliche und religidse Befriedigung, nicht 
Nutzen im gewoéhnlichen Sinne. 

Aber lesen wir weiter:’® 

Je weiter die Erfahrung fortriickt, desto niher kommt man dem Uner- 


forschlichen; je mehr man die Erfahrung zu nutzen weifi, desto mehr sieht 
man, daf8 das Unerforschliche keinen praktischen Nutzen hat. 


Auch dieser Ausspruch besteht aus zwei Teilen, nur ist hier die Ver- 
wirrung vollkommen. Er stellt das Urphinomen als Grenze des Wif- 
baren wie des Wissenswerten hin, aber das Wissenswerte ist jetzt 
zugleich das praktisch Niitzliche.”* Wir wissen, wie bitter sich Goethe 


7% JA 60, 22-26. Vgl. “Die Phinomene sind nichts wert, als wenn sie uns eine 
tiefere, reichere Einsicht in die Natur gewahren, oder wenn sie uns zum Nutzen anzu- 
wenden sind.” (JA 96, 20-22.) 

77 Troll 7. 

78 JA 100, 21-24. 

79 In Goethes Ausspruch werden zwei aprioristische Urteile gefallt: 1. das Erfahr- 
bare hat eine Grenze, es st6t irgendwo an das Unerforschliche; 2. dies Unerforschliche 
hat keinen praktischen Nutzen. Man muf3 den zweiten Satz schon so paradox auffassen: 
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geirrt hat. Wir wissen, daf} das von ihm unerforschlich Geglaubte der 
Menschheit den gréSten praktischen Nutzen gebracht hat—aber auch 
den gréSten Schaden. 

Man mu absehen von den vielfaltigen Bemiihungen Goethes, 
seine Lehre mit der herrschenden Naturwissenschaft in Einklang zu 
bringen, wenn man diese Lehre verstehen will. Mitten in einem 
solchen Versuch zu Verséhnung und Ausgleich schreibt Goethe das 
Bekenntnis, “‘daf} wir mit Bewufstsein uns in der Region befinden, 
wo Metaphysik und Naturgeschichte iibereinandergreifen.’’®* Seine 
Vernunft, die das Géttliche im physischen Phinomen erkannte, warnte 
ihn zugleich davor, dies Phinomen bis in seine letzten Teile zu zer- 
legen. Er sprach von der Angst, die ihn bei dem Gewahrwerden der 
Urphinomene erfafte;*' er sprach von der ruhigen Verehrung des 
Unerforschlichen.” Goethe hat—gewif nicht aus Unvermégen, son- 
dern aus eingeborenem Instinkt—Kausalerklirungen vermieden, 
denn der Kausalnexus fiihrt auf physische und nicht auf geistige und 
religidse Urgriinde. Hansen® hat nachgewiesen, daf} der Typus nicht 
als wirkende Ursache des empirischen Pflanzenwuchses zu verstehen 
ist, und Jablonski* hat bemerkt, dafS die beiden Grundgedanken der 
Metamorphose—stetige Verfeinerung oder Steigerung einerseits und 
periodische Ausdehnung und Zusammenziehung andrerseits—un- 
méglich demselben Kausalgrund zuzuschreiben sind. Dem kausalen 
Denken muf vieles in Goethes naturforschenden Schriften zum 
Unsinn werden. Er selbst hat nicht von den Ursachen, sondern von 
den Bedingungen des Seins, Entstehens und Vergehens gesprochen. 
“Hier wird nicht nach Ursachen gefragt, sondern nach Bedingungen, 
unter welchen die Phinomene erscheinen; es wird ihre konsequente 
Folge, ihr ewiges Wiederkehren unter tausenderlei Umstinden, ihre 
Einerleiheit und Verinderlichkeit angeschaut.’”’® 

Dieser Satz, der durch sehr viele parallele zu stiitzen wire, be- 
weist zugleich, dafi} bei Goethe von genetischem Denken im Sinne 





das Unerforschliche, von dem wir also nichts wissen, hat keinen praktischen Nutzen. 
Statt dieser aprioristischen Interpretation wire allerdings auch eine tautologische 
mdglich: was ich nicht weif, niitzt mir nichts. Aber wir kénnen Goethe kaum zutrauen, 
da er eine Selbstverstindlichkeit als Weisheitsspruch niederschrieb. 

80 JA 102, 21-23. 

81 JA 65, 26-29. 

* JA 100, 25-27. 

83 Hansen (1919), 168-171. 

84 Jablonski 27. 

% Erfahrung und Wissenschaft (Troll 283). Vgl. JA 73, 25-27 und 86-87; Troll 75- 
81; Jablonski 27 und 33 f.; und Arber 84 f. 
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von Darwins Evolutionstheorie keine Rede sein kann. Er denkt iiber- 
haupt nicht in der Kategorie der Zeit sondern des Seins. So spricht er 
gleich zu Anfang der Vorrede zu den Heften Zur Morphologie von der 
““Mannigfaltigkeit des Seins und Werdens und der sich lebendig 
durchkreuzenden Verhiltnisse,”® und er erklirt das Wort Bildung 
“sowohl von dem Hervorgebrachten als dem Hervorgebrachtwerden- 
den” giiltig.*” Bildung und Umbildung, Gestaltung und Umgestaltung 
sind Vorgiinge, die sich anhaltend, friiher, jetzt und immer vollziehen. 
Der Typus, welcher der Umbildung eine Grenze setzt, ist nicht histo- 
risch alter als die gegenwirtig zu betrachtenden Formen. Der Typus 
verindert sich auch nicht, sondern er ist das Modell aller méglichen 
Formen, die entstanden sind und immer wieder entstehen. Goethe 
denkt iiberhaupt nicht an ein zeitliches Nacheinander, sondern an ein 
Abwandeln des Seienden. Die in der Metamorphose geschilderte Ent- 
wicklung der Pflanze geht im Kreise, von Samen zu Samen. Goethe 
kennt nur die Steigerung oder Potenzierung ins Geistige, aber auch 
diese ist kein historisch-progressiver oder evolutionirer Prozess, 
sondern sie ist jederzeit méglich.* 

Das Sein, alles was ist, ‘“‘nimmt teil an der Unendlichkeit.’® 
Goethe bezieht das Dasein durch die Begriffe der Bildung und Ent- 
wicklung direkt auf das Unendliche; er iiberspringt gewissermafen 
den Begriff der Zeit. Was jetzt ist, hat dem Typus nach schon immer 
bestanden, aber ebenso uranfinglich ist die Beweglichkeit und Ver- 
inderlichkeit des Seins. Alles Bestehende ist ein Kreisen um ein 
Bestandiges. Die Schépfung ist also keine sich verindernde und ver- 
inderte oder gar fortschreitende Welt, sondern eine verinderliche. 
Der Sinn des Seins, wie ihn die Miitterszene im Faust darstellt, ist 
Gestaltung und Umgestaltung, eine Unterhaltung, ein Spiel des 
“ewigen Sinnes,’”’ der Gottheit. 

Wenn im Unendlichen dasselbe 
Sich wiederholend ewig flieBt, 


Das tausendfaltige Gewélbe 
Sich kraftig ineinander schlieft, 


*® Troll 113. 

87 Troll 116. 

88 “Tuy zihist nicht mehr, berechnest keine Zeit, Und jeder Schritt ist Unermef- 
lichkeit” (Prooemion). Auf den ersten zwei Seiten des Vorworts zur Farbenlehre hat 
Goethe einfach und klar gesagt, daf er alle Naturerscheinungen nicht in zeitlicher Folge 
oder kausaler Verkniipfung, sondern in ihrer polaren Bedingtheit betrachtete (beson- 
ders Wohlbold 202, 7-10). Vgl. JA 71, 12-25; 81, 32-82, 6; und das Gedicht Die Jahre 
nahmen dir. 
8° Philosophische Studie (JA 6, 32 f.). 
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Strémt Lebenslust aus allen Dingen, 
Dem kleinsten wie dem gréGten Stern, 
Und alles Dringen, alles Ringen 

Ist ewige Ruh in Gott dem Herrn. 


Da die Kausalerklarung Goethe ebenso fern lag wie die historische 
Ableitung, haben sowohl diejenigen Unrecht, die Goethe eine Vorah- 
nung der Zellenlehre®® oder der organischen Chemie" zuschreiben, wie 
jene, die Goethe zum Vorliufer der Deszendenztheorie machen.” Die 
Ansitze zu physiologischen Kausalerklarungen in der Metamorphose, 
nimlich die Behauptung, der Saft werde durch Licht und Luft ver- 
feinert und verursache eine progressive Verfeinerung der Organe,™ 
sind recht ungliicklich, denn sie widersprechen den morphologisch 
gefaBten Grundgedanken des Werkes. Weder die periodische Aus- 
dehnung und Zusammenziehung noch die Vereinfachung der Blatt- 
form nach der Bliite hin, die Goethe beobachtete, kann auf diese 
Weise biochemisch erklirt werden. Und da Goethes Entwicklung 
des Bestehenden aus dem Typischen keine genetische Erkliarung im 
Sinne der Evolutionstheorie bietet, hat schon Charles Darwin mit 
Entschiedenheit festgestellt.™ 

Man soll sich dariiber klar sein, was das Verlangen oder die Hoff- 
nung bedeutet, die Wissenschaft mége zu Goethe zuriickkehren. Es 
bedeutet nicht nur die Aufgabe des Niitzlichkeitsprinzips sondern 
auch der Kausalerklarungen und der historischen Ableitungen. Es 
bedeutet, da wir die Erscheinungen nicht kausal verkniipft sondern 


% Dies wurde schon von Morris bestritten (JA, xxi). 

*% Morris (JA 368 zu 135, 11); Arber 75, Anm. 39. 

% Vgl. oben Anm. 6. Zu dieser heftig umstrittenen Frage haben nach meinem Urteil 
Hansen (1907), 372-378, Jablonski 34, Ziehen (Walther 49 f.) und Arber 81 das Ent- 
scheidende gesagt. Schmid und Disselhorst (Walther 224 f., 248) meinen dagegen, 
Goethe habe den Deszendenzgedanken “beiliufig” gefaSt und ihn im Alter mit voller 
Klarheit besessen. Jedoch bezeugen die Zitate bei Disselhorst keineswegs notwendig 
phylogenetische Gedankenginge. Die Stelle aus dem Gespriich mit Riemer vom 19. 
Mirz 1807 wurde schon von Morris (JA, xxxvu) richtig gedeutet. Die Belege, die Mor- 
ris selbst anfiihrt, sind gleichfalls nicht stichhaltig. Man beachte doch, da& Goethe in 
allen diesen Ausspriichen das Prisens gebraucht und schon dadurch kundgibt, daf es 
ihm nicht um historische Ableitungen zu tun ist. Das gilt auch fiir die Stelle im Ge- 
sprich mit Eckermann vom 20. Februar 1831, wo Goethe sagt, die zwei hohlen Stellen 
im Schidel des Menschen seien “Reste des tierischen Schiidels.” Professor Heinrich 
Meyer verweist mich brieflich auf Charlotte von Steins Brief an Knebel vom 1. Mai 
1784 und auf den Zusammenhang von Goethes Naturlehre mit Herders Jdeen. Dariiber 
berichtet Goethe selbst in Der Inhalt bevorwortet (Troll 122 f.), aber gerade hier erklart 
Goethe, das Urtier sei der “Begriff, die Idee des Tieres.” Weitere Literatur zur Deszen- 
denzfrage bei Hansen (1907), 376, Anm. 1 und bei Schmid (Walther 319, Anm. 55). 

%3 Metamor phose, §§24-27, 30, 36, 39, 41, 81. 

% Zitiert von Morris (JA, xxx). 
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analog verwandt sehen, da wir alles Geschehen nicht als geradlinige 
Entwicklung sondern als Kreisen um ein Ruhendes konzipieren. Der 
Empirismus sowohl wie die Denkform der theoretischen Wissen- 
schaft gehéren zur herrschaftlichen Haltung. Sie gehéren zu dem grof}- 
artigen Versuch des Menschen, sich die Aufenwelt als Wissen anzu- 
eignen und sie als gesetzmafiigen Mechanismus zu beherrschen. 
Goethe dagegen wollte der Natur ihre letzten Geheimnisse nicht 
entreifen. Er wollte anschauen und verehren. Schon als junger 
Mensch wufte er, dafi Erkennen und Geniefen eins sein sollten. Die 
Erkenntnisse der modernsten Wissenschaft sind kein Genuf; sie sind 
ein Entsetzen. Der menschliche Geist entsetzt sich bei der Erkenntnis, 
dafi das Weltall mit ungeheurer Geschwindigkeit auseinanderstrebt. 
Mit der Atombombe ist ein Kérper geschaffen, der das Zersprengen 
der Materie zu Energie in das Belieben des Menschen stellt. Aber 
wahrscheinlich werden wir auch diese Erkenntnis und dieses Instru- 
ment nicht wieder hergeben. 

Gliicklichere, humanistischere Zeiten, die vor Gott und dem 
Menschen mehr Ehrfurcht hatten, haben glauben diirfen, der Mensch 
sei zu Erkenntnis und Genuf} der Welt geschaffen. Wir miissen uns 
vielleicht zu der sehr demiitigen Religion bekennen, der Mensch sei 
gemacht, um, das Weltall erkennend, sich darin aufzulésen. Das 
Grundprinzip aller ethischen Betrachtungen Goethes war, da das 
Gute auf dem Ubel ruht wie die Pflanze auf der Wurzel. Das Ver- 
haltnis von Erkenntnis und Vernichtung scheint ahnlich tragisch. 

HEINRICH HENEL 


University of Wisconsin 

















FAUSTS “VORSCHAU” IM LICHTE VON SCHILLERS 
ASTHETISCHEN BRIEFEN 


SCHILLERS Briefe tiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen wurden 
veranlafit durch die erste franzdésische Revolution, Goethes Umge- 
staltung der letzten Worte Fausts, der “Vorschau,” durch die zweite 
Revolution von 1830. Beide Gestaltungen der letzten irdischen Titig- 
keit, die alte Fassung von circa 1800 sowohl wie die neue Fassung von 
183i, sind im Einklang mit den Folgerungen, die Schiller in seinen 
Briefen entwickelt. In der alten Version haben wir es mit Fausts 
persénlichem Schicksal zu tun. In der neuen Version ist Faust der 
Trager eines tiberpersénlichen, des europiischen Schicksals.1 Am 
dritten August 1815 bezeichnete Goethe selbst die alte Fassung als 
“sehr gut und grandios, aus der besten Zeit.’ Als die beste Zeit 
galten ihm damals die Jahre, in denen Schiller an seiner Seite stand, 
“der letzte Edelmann unter den deutschen Schriftstellern,” wie er ihn 
in demselben Gesprach nennt, “sans tache et sans reproche.”’ Von 
Schiller wendet sich das Gespriich zu Spinozas Ethik und von da zu 
Faust. Die Bemerkung iiber Fausts Ende entsprang also aus dem 
Gedenken an den untadeligen Ethiker Schiller. Bei der folgenden 
Untersuchung soll es sich hauptsichlich um die ethische Bewertung 
der letzten schépferischen Tatigkeit Fausts handeln und zwar in der 
endgiiltigen Fassung von 1831, gemessen an den strengen Forderungen, 
die Schiller in den Briefen stellt. 

Bei meiner friiheren Untersuchung iiber die Faustpartien von 1831 
hatte ich es mir geniigen lassen, festzustellen, daf} Kant von einer 
Gesellschaftsordnung, die nur auf materiellen Genuf eingestellt ist, 
nichts halt. Wenn Goethe Fausts ‘“‘paradiesisch Land,” wo Mensch 
und Herde behaglich in dem griinen, fruchtbaren Gefild der ‘“‘neusten 
Erde” angesiedelt werden, unter den Meeresspiegel verlegt, so laGt 
Kant den Wert eines Lebens, das “‘blof nach dem geschitzt wird, 
was man genieft, unter Null” sinken.* Erst nach Beendigung meiner 
Arbeit nahm ich Schillers Briefe vor, um vielleicht herauszufinden, 
warum die dsthetische Erziehung des Helden, auf die ja doch unleug- 
bar in den ersten drei Akten des Zweiten Teils symbolisch hinge- 
wiesen wird, von keinem nachhaltigen Gewinn fiir Faust gewesen ist. 
Denn die Auffassung der meisten Faustausleger, dai Faust sich selbst 

1 Vgl. G. C. L. Schuchard, “Julirevolution, St. Simonismus und die Faustpartien 
von 1831,” Zeitschrift f.deut. Philologie, Bd. 60, S. 261 ff. 


2 Biedermann, Ges prdche, Bd. 2, S. 313. 
® Vgl. Schuchard, “Julirevolution ... , ” S. 377 ff. 
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erlést habe, konnte ich nicht teilen. Mir schien es unwahrscheinlich, 
da Goethe den Helden seiner “Tragédie” kein tragisches Ende 
hatte finden lassen sollen. 

Fiir mich war Faust die Tragédie eines Mannes, der, wie Goethe 
in der Ankiindigung zu Helena, Zwischenspiel zu Faust sagt, “in den 
allgemeinen Erdeschranken sich ungeduldig und unbehaglich fiihlend, 
den Besitz des héchsten Wissens, den Genuf der schénsten Giiter fiir 
unzulinglich achtet, seine Sehnsucht auch nur im mindesten zu be- 
friedigen, ... welcher deshalb nach allen Seiten hin sich wendend 
immer ungliicklicher zuriickkehrt.”” Witkowski dagegen, einer der 
Vertreter der weitverbreiteten Annahme, dai Faust sich selbst erlést 
habe, sagt: ‘Ein irrender Mensch versinkt in tiefe Schuld, kommt in 
Gefahr, das Géttliche in sich zu ersticken, erhebt sich aber wieder 
selbstiindig und vermag nun dem Bésen zu widerstehen und aus 
eigener Kraft seine menschliche Aufgabe zu erfiillen,” welche er in 
der “Bezwingung der Natur durch unablissiges schépferisches 
Wirken” erkennt.‘ “‘Die Mittel zu diesem Emporsteigen der Persén- 
lichkeit . . . liefern Erfahrung und dsthetische Bildung, die letztere 
fiir Goethe, ebenso wie fiir Schiller, ein unentbehrlicher Faktor in der 
Erziehung des Einzelnen und des Menschengeschlechts.’’ 

Oberflaichlich betrachtet scheinen Schillers Briefe Witkowski und 
den vielen andern, die zu gleichem oder ahnlichem Schlu8 kommen, 
Recht zu geben. Schiller sagt: ““Der Mensch in seinem physischen 
Zustand erleidet blo die Macht der Natur; er entledigt sich dieser 
Macht in dem dsihetischen Zustand, und er beherrscht sie in dem 
moralischen.”” Da man wohl sagen kann, daf} der Faust des ersten 
Teils der Tragédie die Macht der Natur blof erleidet, daf er sie aber 
nach dem Helenaerlebnis beherrscht, hat man sich verleiten lassen 
anzunehmen, dafi sein Werdegang diesem Satz aus dem 24. Brief 
angepaft ist, zumal sich Goethe in der Helenaepisode offenbar stark 
an die Ausfiihrungen Schillers gehalten hat. So versetzt er seinen 
Faust “unter einen andern Himmel” und macht ihn anlaflich der 
“Aufforderung einer erhabenen Situation,” naimlich des drohenden 
Anmarsches des griechischen Heeres, zum “Helden” (23. Br.). Auch 
regelt er sein Betragen Helena gegeniiber im Einklang mit der Dar- 
stellung im 27. Brief, wo “das Bediirfnis, zu gefallen, den Machtigen 
des Geschmacks zartem Gericht” unterwirft. 

Auch kann man vom Faust des ersten Akts des zweiten Teils der 


* Witkowski, Goethes Faust, 9. Auflage, Bd. 2, S. 129. 
* [bidem, S. 127. 
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Tragédie, dem “eine giinstige Natur die Last des Stoffes von seinen 
verfinsterten Sinnen wilzt,” und dem “im Widerschein des BewuSt- 
seins sich endlich die Gegenstinde zeigen” (24, Br.), sagen, da “der 
asthetische Spieltrieb in seinen ersten Versuchen noch kaum zu er- 
kennen ist, da der sinnliche mit seiner eigensinnigen Laune und seiner 
wilden Begier ... dazwischentritt” (27. Br.). Ein “rigoristischer 
Richter der Schénheit” kann Faust denselben “Vorwurf’” machen, 
den Schiller seinem eigenen Jahrhundert macht, nimlich, da er “es 
noch nicht bis zu dem reinen Schein gebracht”’, da® er “‘das Dasein 
noch nicht genug von der Erscheinung geschieden und dadurch beider 
Grenzen auf ewig gesichert,” habe. Denn Faust kann “das Schone .. . 
nicht geniefien, ohne es zu begehren.” Er aft sich nicht daran ge- 
niigen, sein “Auge” mit “reinem dsthetischen Gefiihl” an “dem 
schénen Schein” des Helena-Phantoms zu ‘“weiden,” sondern wie 
“ein Wilder... genieSt er blof mit den Sinnen des Gefiihls” und 
“erleidet die weibliche Schénheit” mit dem “‘tierischen Sinne des 
Takts” (26. Br.), indem er Helena “mit Gewalt anfaft,” um sie dem 
Paris zu entreiSen. Erst auf dem Boden Griechenlands—und nur 
dort—, im Zwischenspiel der klassisch-romantischen Phantasmagorie, 
wird Faust fiir eine Weile in den dsthetischen Zustand erhoben und 
“aus den diisteren Fesseln der Begierde” entlassen. Nur dort kann 
man von ihm sagen: “Das ruhigere Auge ergreift die Gestalt, die 
Seele schaut in die Seele, und aus einem eigenniitzigen Tausche der 
Lust wird ein grofmiitiger Wechsel der Neigung”’ (27. Br.). 

Man sieht also, da sich Goethe bei der dsthetischen Erziehung 
seines tragischen Helden eng an die Ausfiihrungen der Briefe seines 
grofBen Freundes halt. Daraus folgt aber nicht von selbst, daf Faust 
nach dem Helenaerlebnis, wo er den “‘moralischen Zustand” erreicht 
hat und die “Natur beherrscht,” seine ““Vernunft” geniigend “von 
den Sinnen gereinigt” habe, folgt nicht, daf§ das “‘Moralische dem 
Physischen”’ nicht “noch diene,” da ‘“‘das einzige in ihm gewaltha- 
bende Prinzip” nicht ein “‘materielles”’ ist (24. Br.). 

Eine solche Gefahr besteht besonders fiir den Menschen, der wie 
Faust zum Typus der Titanen gehért, dem “der Gott um seine Stirn 
ein ehern Band”’ geschmiedet hat. 

“Rat, MaGigung und Weisheit und Geduld 
Verbarg er seinem scheuen, diistern Blick. 
Es wird zur Wut ihm jegliche Begier, 
Und grenzenlos dringt seine Wut umher.”’ 


Schiller nennt hier nicht den ““Ubermenschen” Faust bei Namen. 
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Doch wird ihm gewifS auch das Fragment von 1790 vorgeschwebt 
haben, als er diesem Typus im 24. Brief besondere Aufmerksamkeit 
widmete und dabei jene Verse aus der /phigenie zitierte. Ging es ihm 
doch bei der Umarbeitung der Briefe ganz besonders darum, Goethes 
Anerkennung und Zutrauen endlich ganz zu gewinnen. Zu diesem 
Zweck zollt er dem grofen Nebenbuhler, dem ersten der drei Kiinstler 
des 9. Briefs, seine hohe Bewunderung, geht mit sich selbst, richtiger 
mit seinem friiheren Selbst, das sich unter dem zweiten Kiinstler 
verbirgt, scharf ins Gericht; dann entwickelt er sein neues Programm 
in dem Rat, den er “dem jungen Freund der Wahrheit und Schén- 
heit,” dem Kiinstler der Zukunft, gibt.—Wir werden auf den 9. Brief, 
wo Schiller von seiner jugendlichen revolutioniren Einstellung 
abriickt und sich zu Goethes Glauben an die Evolution bekennt, noch 
zuriickkommen.—Um Goethes langjihriges und tief sitzendes Mif- 
trauen restlos zu tiberwinden, flicht er in seine Untersuchung Ge- 
danken ein, die dem andern, der sich damals einsam und unverstanden 
fiihlte, zeigen sollten, dai wenigstens einer ihn versteht. Mit dem 
Zitat aus der [phigenie wird das Kernproblem des ganzen Aufsatzes 
beriihrt. Ein wildes Barbarenvolk wird durch Iphigenie, der Ver- 
kérperung des Schénen und Guten, fiir die Zivilisation gewonnen, 
ohne Rebellion, ohne blutige Revolution. Dagegen wird ein Titan, 
dem es an Rat, MafSigung und Weisheit und Geduld fehlt, wie Tanta- 
lus und sein unseliges Geschlecht, aber auch wie Faust, nur sich und 
andern zum Fluch leben. 

‘“‘Was ist der Mensch,” fragt Schiller, ‘“ehe die Schénheit die freie 
Lust ihm entlockt und die ruhige Form das wilde Leben besinftigt? 
Ewig einférmig in seinen Zwecken, ewig wechselnd in seinen Ur- 
teilen, selbstsiichtig, ohne er selbst zu sein, ungebunden, ohne frei zu 
sein, Sklave, ohne einer Regel zu dienen . . . Umsonst lift die Natur 
ihre reiche Mannigfaltigkeit an seinen Sinnen voriibergehen; er sieht 
in ihrer herrlichen Fiille nichts als seine Beute, in ihrer Macht und 
Gréfe nichts als seinen Feind. Entweder er stiirzt auf die Gegen- 
stinde und will sie in sich reifen in der Begierde, oder die Gegen- 
stande dringen zerstérend auf ihn ein, und er st6St sie von sich in der 
Verabscheuung. In beiden Fallen ist sein Verhaltnis zur Sinnenwelt 
unmittelbare Beriihrung, und ewig von ihrem Andrang geingstigt, 
rastlos von dem gebieterischen Bediirfnis gequilt, findet er nirgends 
Ruhe als in der Ermattung, und nirgends Grenzen als in der erschépf- 
ten Begier.’”’ Das klingt wie eine Paraphrase der Verse aus dem Frag- 
ment: “So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuf, und im Genuf ver- 
schmacht’ ich nach Begierde.” 
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Schiller fahrt fort: “In dieser dumpfen Beschrankung irrt er durch 
das nachtvolle Leben, bis eine giinstige Natur die Last des Stoffes von 
seinen verfinsterten Sinnen wilzt, die Reflexion ihn selbst von den 
Dingen scheidet und im Widerscheine des Bewuftseins sich endlich 
die Gegenstinde zeigen.” Diesem Gedanken hatte das Fragment 
zweimal Ausdruck gegeben: beim Beschauen des Zeichens des Makro- 
kosmos, in dessen “reinen Ziigen’’ Faust “‘die wirkende Natur” vor 
seiner ‘‘Seele liegen” sieht; und wieder am Anfang der Szene “Wald 
und Héhle,” wo er dem “erhabnen Geist’ dankt, der ihm vergénnt, in 
die ‘‘tiefe Brust der Natur wie in den Busen eines Freunds zu schauen,” 
der “die Reihe der Lebendigen” vor ihm voriiberfiihrt, und der ihm 
dann zur Selbsterkenntnis verhilft, soda® sich ihm seiner “eignen 
Brust geheime tiefe Wunder 6ffnen.”” Dann begegnen wir demselben 
Gedanken wieder in den herrlichen Terzinen, die am Anfang des 
Zweiten Teils der Tragédie Fausts aisthetische Erziehung eréffnen. 
Im vor-Schillerschen Faust wechselt also der Zustand der dumpfen 
Beschrankung mit dem der objektiven Reflexion. Nur gleitet der Held 
immer wieder in “der Dumpfheit Leidenschaft” (Paralipomenon 1) 
zuriick. Ob auch im nach-Schillerschen Zweiten Teil werden wir sehen. 

Schiller fahrt fort: “‘Es ist dem Menschen einmal eigen, das 
Héchste und das Niedrigste in seiner Natur zu vereinigen. . . . Die 
erste’”—in Fausts Fall éfters wiederholte—‘‘Erscheinung der Ver- 
nunft in dem Menschen ist darum noch nicht auch der Anfang seiner 
Menschheit. Diese wird erst durch seine Freiheit entschieden, und die 
Vernunft faingt erstlich damit an, seine sinnliche Abhingigkeit gren- 
zenlos zu machen. ... Die Vernunft ... gibt sich dem Menschen 
durch die Foderung des Absoluten (auf sich selbst Gegriindeten und 
Notwendigen) zu erkennen, welche, da ihr in keinem einzelnen 
Zustand seines physischen Lebens Geniige geleistet werden kann, ihn 
das Physische ganz und gar zu verlassen und von einer beschrinkten 
Wirklichkeit zu Ideen aufzusteigen nétigt. Aber obgleich der wahre 
Sinn jener Foderung ist, ihn den Schranken der Zeit zu entreifen und 
von der sinnlichen Welt zu einer Idealwelt emporzufiihren, so kann sie 
doch durch eine in dieser,” in Fausts Fall immer wiederkehrenden 
‘““Epoche der herrschenden Sinnlichkeit kaum zu vermeidende Mif- 
deutung auf das physische Leben sich richten und den Menschen, 
anstatt ihn unabhingig zu machen, in die furchtbarste Knechtschaft 
stiirzen.” 

Das ist unserm Helden zum ersten Mal widerfahren, als er sich nicht 
am “héchsten Wissen” geniigen lief, das ihm in den “reinen Ziigen” 
des Makrokosmoszeichens “die wirkende Natur... enthiillte,” 
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sondern, in den allgemeinen Erdeschranken sich ungeduldig und un- 
behaglich fiihlend, die “unendliche Natur... fassen” wollte (V. 455 
ff.). Es geschieht ihm wieder einmal, als er auf ““Helenens Gewanden 
...an klaren Tagen iiber Land und Meer gefiihrt” wird, und der 
Wunsch von ihm Besitz ergreift, sich ‘“Herrschaft, Eigentum” zu 
gewinnen (V. 10187 ff.), mit Mephistos Hilfe “das herrische Meer vom 
Ufer auszuschlieBen” (V. 10227). ‘Auf den Fliigeln der Einbildungs- 
kraft verlaSt der Mensch die engen Schranken der Gegenwart, in 
welche die blofe Tierheit sich einschlieSt, um vorwirts nach einer 
unbeschrankten Zukunft zu streben,” fahrt Schiller fort; “aber indem 
vor seiner schwindelnden Jmagination das Unendliche aufgeht, hat 
sein Herz noch nicht aufgehért, im Einzelnen zu leben und dem 
Augenblick zu dienen .. . Da in diesem dumpfen Zustande alle seine 
Bestrebungen blof} auf das Materielle und Zeitliche gehen und blof 
auf sein Individuum sich begrenzen, so wird er durch jene Foderung 
bloB veranlaSt, sein Individuum, anstatt von demselben zu abstra- 
hieren, ins Endlose auszudehnen, anstatt nach Form nach einem un- 
versiegenden Stoff, anstatt nach dem Unverinderlichen.. . nach 
einer absoluten Versicherung seines zeitlichen Daseins zu streben.” 
Fausts unwillige Ausrufe: “Verdammtes Liuten!” (V. 11151) und: 
“Das verfluchte Hier!” (V. 11233) zeigen deutlich, daS er noch nicht 
gelernt hat, “sich den Schranken der Zeit zu entreifen.”” Und wenn 
dann der Lindenhain, die braune Baute und das Kapellchen in Flam- 
men aufgegangen sind, weif§ er sich schnell mit einem ‘“‘Luginsland” 
zu trésten, da es ihm ja nicht um die Ideen zu tun ist, welche jene 
drei Symbole verkérpern, sondern er will “sein Individuum ins 
Endlose ausdehnen,” er will, sagt er, ‘ins Unendliche schaun” (V. 
11344 ff.). 

“Die ersten Friichte,” fahrt Schiller fort, ‘die er in dem Geister- 
reich erntet, sind also Sorge und Furcht; beides Wirkungen der Ver- 
nunft, nicht der Sinnlichkeit, aber einer Vernunft, die sich in ihrem 
Gegenstand vergreift und ihren Imperativ unmittelbar auf den Stoff 
anwendet. Friichte dieses Baumes sind alle unbedingte Gliickselig- 
keitssysteme .. . Eine grenzenlose Dauer des Daseins und Wohlseins 

. . ist blo® ein Ideal der Begierde, mithin eine Foderung, die nur von 
einer ins Absolute strebenden Tierheit kann aufgeworfen werden. 
Ohne also durch eine VernunftiuSerung dieser Art etwas fiir seine 
Menschheit zu gewinnen, verliert er dadurch blo® die gliickliche 
Beschranktheit des Tiers, vor welchem er nun blo& den unbeneidens- 
werten Vorzug besitzt, iiber dem Streben in die Ferne den Besitz der 
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Gegenwart zu verlieren, ohne doch in der ganzen grenzenlosen Ferne 
je etwas anderes als die Gegenwart zu suchen” (24. Br.). 

Wenn wir Schiller recht verstehen, hat Faust “unter griechischem 
Himmel” seine Vernunft nicht geniigend “von den Sinnen gereinigt.” 
Wenn sein Auge auf dem Riickflug in die nordische Heimat “aufs 
hohe Meer gerichtet” (V. 10198 ff.) ist, und er das Spiel von Ebbe und 
Flut “nach Ursachen und Zwecken zu verkniipfen” versucht, “bedient 
} sich seine Sinnlichkeit” dieser Tatigkeit seiner Vernunft, ‘um den 
Fliichtling zuriickzuholen.”’ Faust miiSte sich hier zum “reinen Ideen- 
reich” “‘aufschwingen.” “‘Da aber der Mensch, von dem hier geredet 
wird, einer solchen Abstraktion noch nicht fihig ist, so wird er, was er 
in seinem sinnlichen Erkenntniskreise nicht findet und iiber denselben 
hinaus in der reinen Vernunft noch nicht sucht, unter demselben in 
seinem Gefiihlskreise suchen” (24. Br.). Die ‘“zwecklose Kraft un- 
bandiger Elemente”’ (V. 10219) wird ihm so zu etwas Feindlichem, mit 
dem er “kimpfen,” das er ‘“‘besiegen” méchte. 

Fausts Wort: “Die Tat ist alles, nichts der Ruhm” (V. 10188) 
deutet an, da wir es auch nach dem Helenaerlebnis noch mit dem- 
selben ‘““Halbgott” zu tun haben, der in der Paktszene “die schéne 
Welt mit miachtiger Faust” durch seinen grofen Fluch “‘zerschlagen” 
(V. 1607 ff.) hat. Wenn jemand “‘Herrschaft und Eigentum” auf eine 
Welt der Ideen beziehen méchte, die der asthetisch erzogene Held der 
Tragédie nun in seinem ‘‘Busen”’ “prichtiger” wieder aufbauen will, so 
sollte allein schon die Verachtung des Ruhms geniigen, ihm zu zeigen, 
daB es sich um einen bésen Riickfall in den friiheren Zustand des 
Titanen handelt, wo ‘‘die Natur umsonst ihre reiche Fiille an seinen 
Sinnen voriibergehen”’ lieB, in den Zustand, in dem Faust sich befand, 
“ehe die Schénheit die freie Lust ihm entlockt und die ruhige Form 
das wilde Leben besinftigt”’ hatte (s.o.). ‘Die héchste Stupiditait und 
der héchste Verstand haben darin eine gewisse Affinitat miteinander, 
dai beide nur das Reelle suchen und fiir den bloBen Schein ginzlich 
unempfindlich sind . . . Die Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen Realitit und das 
Interesse am Schein” dagegen sind “eine wahre Erweiterung der 
Menschheit und ein entschiedener Schritt zur Kultur... Wo man 
das Ideal das wirkliche Leben regieren” sieht, wo “ein Olivenkranz 
héher als ein Purpurkleid” geehrt wird, darf man “auf Geist und 
Geschmack und jede damit verwandte Titigkeit schlieBen” (26. Br.). 

Dieser Riickfall Fausts zeigt sich auch in seinem Verhalten der 
Schwiche gegeniiber. Wie er der Helena “unter griechischem Himmel” 
begegnet, geniigt den hohen Anspriichen, die Schiller in seinem 
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isthetischen Staat im 27. Brief aufstellt. Dagegen ist Faust in seinem 
Neuland “die Schwiche” der beiden Alten, Philemon und Baucis, 
nicht “‘heilig.”” Fausts Neuland hat nichts gemein mit Schillers 
“‘fréhlichem Reich des Spiels und des Scheins,”’ dessen Grundgesetz ist, 
“Freiheit zu geben durch Freiheit” (27. Br.). Die Menschen sind 
degradiert zu “dienenden Werkzeugen” und werden nicht “um 
Beistimmung”’ gefragt, sondern mit der “gellenden Pfeife’® kom- 
mandiert. 

Schiller stellt seinen Staat dem “‘Genius” seiner Zeit gegeniiber, 
dessen “Idol” der Nutzen ist (2. Br.). In Fausts Neuland herrscht der 
krasseste Utilitarismus. Sein “Palast”? dient zugleich als Kontor, 
Lagerraum, und Schlafbaracke fiir seine ‘“Knechte,”’ und der “‘gradge- 
fiihrte Kanal” des “‘weiten Ziergartens’”’ als Zufahrt fiir die Fracht- 
schiffe. 

Schillers Briefe sowohl wie Fausts letzte irdische Titigkeit in den 
beiden letzten Akten der Tragédie sind Auseinandersetzungen mit 
dem grofen sozialpolitischen Problem der Revolution, das Goethe 
1830 zum zweitenmal in seinem Leben durchdenken mufte.’ Schiller 
entwickelt in seinem Essay positiv das Wiinschenswerte. Goethe 
stimmte mit ihm iiberein und schrieb dem neuen Freund nach der 
ersten Lektiire des Manuskripts unter dem Datum 28. Okt. 1794: “Wie 
uns ein késtlicher, unserer Natur analoger Trank willig hinunter- 
schleicht und auf der Zunge schon durch gute Stimmung des Nerven- 
systems seine heilsame Wirkung zeigt, so waren uns diese Briefe 
angenehm und wohltiatig; und wie sollte es anders sein, da ich das, was 
ich fiir Recht seit langer Zeit erkenne, was ich teils lobte, teils zu loben 
wiinschte, auf eine zusammenhingende und edle Art vorgetragen 
fand.”’* Wenn er nun dasselbe Wiinschenswerte in seinem Faust ent- 
wickeln will, so zwingt ihn die Form seiner satirischen Tragédie es 
negativ durch die Verkehrtheiten des Gegenteils symbolisch an- 
zudeuten.® Will man daran festhalten, da alles, was der alte Faust tut 


* Biihnanweisung nach Vers 11281. 

7 Fiir Goethe handelt es sich dabei auSerdem noch um die ernsten Probleme, die 
durch die Industrialisierung (Kontinentalsperre) fiir die europaische Gesellschaft seit 
Schillers Tod entstanden waren. Vgl. Verf. “Julirevolution ... , ” S. 269. 

* Zum Beispiel fallen die frommen Alten, Philemon und Baucis, entseelt zu Boden, 
als Mephisto mit seinen drei Gesellen in ihre Htitte dringt. Der Wanderer, der, wenn 
nicht einer der Himmlischen, doch ein Vorkimpfer des Géttlichen, der edel, hilfreich 
und gut ist, wird von den frechen Eindringlingen erschlagen. Der gottlose Reiche wird 
nicht nur nicht von der hereindringenden Flut ersaiuft, sondern sein Palast steht auf 
dem Meeresboden, von dem er die Salzfluten zuriickgedriingt hat. All das wirkt wie 
ein Negativ der alten Sage, das Weife erscheint schwarz, das Schwarze weifs. 
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und sagt, Goethes Weisheit letzter Schluf ist, so ist das Ansichtssache. 
Nur soll man sich dabei nicht auf Schiller berufen. Der ideale Kiinstler 
des 9. Briefs, den “‘eine wohltatige Gottheit” in friiher Kindheit von 
“seiner Mutter Brust” gerissen und “mit der Milch eines bessern 
Alters” genihrt und “unter fernem griechischen Himmel® zur 
Miindigkeit” hat reifen lassen; der nun “als Mann in sein Jahr- 
hundert” zuriickkehrt, ist frei von der in Faust verkérperten “eiteln 
Geschiftigkeit, die in den fliichtigen Augenblick gern ihre Spur 
driicken méchte.” Jener “‘lebt mit seinem Jahrhundert, ist aber nicht 
sein Geschépf.” Er versucht, der “Welt...die Richtung zum 
Guten” zu geben und vertraut “dem ruhigen Rhythmus der Zeit,” 
der ‘‘die Entwicklung bringen wird.” Faust ist in allem das gerade 
Gegenteil jenes idealen Kiinstlers. Denn “nicht jedem, dem dieses 
Ideal in der Seele gliiht, wurde die schépferische Ruhe und der grofe 
geduldige Sinn verliehen, es in den verschwiegenen Stein einzudriicken 
oder in das niichterne Wort auszugiefen und den treuen Hinden der 
Zeit zu vertrauen. Viel zu ungestiim... stiirzt sich der géttliche 
Bildungstrieb oft unmittelbar auf die Gegenwart und auf das 
handelnde Leben und unternimmt, den formlosen Stoff der morali- 
schen Welt umzubilden. Dringend spricht das Ungliick seiner Gat- 
tung zu dem fiihlenden Menschen, dringender ihre Entwiirdigung; der 
Enthusiasmus entflammt sich, und das gliihende Verlangen strebt 
in kraftvollen Seelen ungeduldig zur Tat. Aber befragte er sich auch, 
ob diese Unordnungen in der moralischen Welt seine Vernunft 
beleidigen oder nicht vielmehr seine Selbstliebe schmerzen? Weif er es 
noch nicht, so wird er es an dem Ejifer erkennen, womit er auf be- 
stimmte und beschleunigte Wirkungen dringt” (9. Br.).!° Liest man, 


® Es versteht sich wohl von selbst, daf das nicht wortlich zu nehmen ist. (Hier kann 
keine Darstellung des politisch-ethisch-aisthetischen Ideenkomplexes gegeben werden, 
welcher der Griechenschwirmerei der zweiten Hilfte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts 
zugrundeliegt.) So schreibt Schiller am 4. Juni 1782 von Stuttgart an den Freiherrn von 
Dalberg in Mannheim: “Noch bin ich wenig oder nichts. In diesem Norden des Ge- 
schmacks werde ich ewig niemals gedeihen, wenn mich sonst gliicklichere Sterne und 
ein griechisches Klima zum wahren Dichter erwirmen werden.” Friedrich Schillers 
Briefe an den Freiherrn Heribert v. Dalberg, Halle, 0.J., S. 25. 

10 Es ist wahrscheinlich, daf$ Schiller bei dem idealen Kiinstler Goethe im Sinn 
hatte und in dem ungestiimen Kiinstler sich selbst, ehe er ein Schiiler Kants ge- 
worden war. Jetzt lautet sein Programm: “Gleich frei von der eiteln Geschaftigkeit, die 
in den fliichtigen Augenblick gern ihre Spur driicken méchte, und von dem ungeduldigen 
Schwarmergeist, der auf die diirftige Geburt der Zeit den Mafstab des Unbedingten 
anwendet, tiberlasse er dem Verstande, der hier einheimisch ist, die Sphire des Wirk- 
lichen; er aber strebe aus dem Bunde des Méglichen mit dem Notwendigen das Ideal zu 
erzéugen. Dieses prige er aus in Tauschung und Wahrheit, priige es in die Spiele seiner 
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wie Faust seine ““Knechte” um Mitternacht weckt, damit sie ihm mit 
Hacke und Spaten “frénen,’”’ achtet man auf den Ton, mit dem er 
seinen vermeintlichen Aufseher anweist, neue Mengen von Arbeitern 
herbeizulocken oder herbeizupressen, ganz gleich, wie—so mu} man 
nach Schiller schlieBen, daf unser tragischer Held erst von seiner 
Selbstliebe erlést werden mu, ehe er den “moralischen Zustand” 
erreichen und wirklich iiber die Natur herrschen kann. Wenn ihn 
Goethe, der allzu konziliante Dichter, in der letzten Szene in den 
“Himmel” gelangen lift, so hat er einmal die tragische Wirkung seiner 
Dichtung geschwicht und zum andern manchem Ausleger dieser 
Tragédie Anla& zu einer Fehlinterpretation gegeben. 

Daf Schillers Briefe geradezu einen Kommentar fiir Goethes Faust 
bilden, ist nicht so verwunderlich, als daf$ man sie nicht schon lingst 
so benutzt hat. Selbst Meissinger" zieht die Briefe nur wenig in seine 
Erérterungen. Da es sich fiir ihn ebenso wie fiir die meisten Ausleger 
bei der Vorschau um ein Triumphieren Fausts iiber die Sorge und um 
ein Sich-selbst-erlésen handelt, so passen allerdings die Briefe nicht 
zu seinen SchluSfolgerungen. Fiir Meissinger im Jahre 1935 ist die 
“Vorschau”’ eine Beglaubigung der Ziele des “‘Dritten Reichs,” genau 
so, wie sich Moskau im Jahre 1949 auf Goethe glaubt berufen zu 
kénnen. Daf die “‘Vorschau” aber eine bittere Satire war, auf die 
St. Simonisten, diktatorische Menschheitsbegliicker der Zeit um 
1830, gemiinzt, davon wollen sie nichts wissen. Keine utopische 
Gesellschaft, die itiber der Sorge fiir das materielle Wohl die Kultur 
der “Menschheit” vergift, kann sich auf den Verfasser der Briefe 
iiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen berufen. Will man aber 
wissen, wie eine Goethische Utopie aussieht, so studiere man Wilhelm 
Meisters Wanderjahre. Bei den Fiihrern wie bei den Gliedern des 
“Bunds” findet man all das, was dem alten Faust abgeht, wie Rat, 
Maigung und Weisheit und Geduld und vor allem Liebe und Ehr- 
furcht, Ehrfurcht vor dem was iiber uns, neben uns und unter uns ist. 


G. C. L. ScHucHARD 
New York University 





Einbildungskraft und in den Ernst seiner Taten, prige es aus in allen sinnlichen und 
geistigen Formen und werfe es schweigend in die unendliche Zeit.” 
1K. A. Meissinger, Helena. Schillers Anteil am Faust, Frankfurt, 1935. 


























DIE KRANICHE DES IBYKUS: THE GENESIS 
OF A POEM 


THE GENESIS of Schiller’s Kraniche des Ibykus is accompanied by 
memorable circumstances. A century which has devoted every in- 
tellectual energy to the investigation of Man, his meaning and func- 
tion, prepares for a dramatic exit. In the intellectual world a host of 
ambitious and lofty ideals marks the rise of a new Golden Age of 
thought, of literature and philosophy, of free enterprise and individual 
self-determination, ideals which have influenced human conduct until 
well into the present. In the political world the sustained rumblings 
of the Napoleonic Wars foreshadow the coming of a different reality, 
a reality which is determined by mobile armies and central banks. 
These two worlds seem to exclude each other; and yet both of them 
grow on the same soil of unrest and express the same fear of insecurity 
which are so characteristic of a limited middle class. In the narrow 
confines of Jena the musings of a poet reflect the struggle between 
these two worlds. To watch this struggle affords us the rare spectacle 
of the growth of a poem. 

From Schiller’s own Calendar, which records little more than the 
incidental topics of daily routine, we gather that the Kraniche was 
begun on August 11, 1797, and finished on August 16, that it was sent 
to Goethe on August 18 and then to Boettiger on September 2, who 
returned it two days later. Similarly brief entries are recorded for the 
Taucher, the Handschuh and Polykraies, which preceded, and the 
Gang nach dem Eisenhammer, which followed our mysterious ballad. 
Behind the barrenness of these data is concealed a period of intense 
creativeness in the lives of two poets, one of whom is driven to new 
plans and productions in breathless haste, while the other is once 
again visited by that restlessness which usually foretells some coming 
creation. 

On the evening of June 16 Goethe returned to Weimar from Jena, 
where he had spent four weeks, nearly every day of which had seen 
him in Schiller’s garden. This visit had been singularly fruitful. Both 
poets were equally sincere in the acknowledgment of their mutual 
gain: Schiller thanking Goethe for having made him accept the 
boundaries of reality,’ and Goethe thanking Schiller for having led 
him beyond his own limitations, “wenigstens daG ich nicht solange 


1 Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Gcethe. In drei Banden. Leipzig (Insel-Verlag), 
1912. (Hereafter referred to as SGBw). 1, 344. 
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mich auf einem so engen Fleck herumtreibe.’”* Both poets realized 
that not only their personal views on poetry, but the case of poetry 
itself had profited by the assurance of innermost mutual understand- 
ing. Goethe had come to gain such an assurance from Schiller; for he 
was toying with the idea of visiting Italy again, the “promised land,” 
at present so ravaged by war, and his disgust with the personal, petty 
polemics prevailing in the literary scene in Germany at that time only 
hastened his eagerness to carry out this long cherished desire. Hoping 
to regain in Italy the harmony of mind so necessary for his scientific 
and poetic pursuits,’ he wanted to reassure himself of Schiller’s sup- 
port before he was to face “die empirische Weltbreite.’* 

Immediately upon his arrival in Jena (May 19) Goethe had gone 
to work on the concluding part of his Benvenuto Cellini; his studies on 
Moses and the Israelites in the Desert progressed in intimate conversa- 
tion; and as time moved on, Wallensteins Lager and the harvest of 
ballads® which gave the year its name matured in the atmosphere of 
mutual recognition. But then Goethe’s trip to Italy was postponed 
for another six weeks,® and during this period of waiting and pre- 
paredness, “zwischen Nahe und Ferne’’ and on the “Dunst- und 
Nebelweg’’® which the ballads had occasioned, ‘“‘schwankende Gestal- 
ten” emerged from the background in which they had been resting 
and Faust haunted Goethe on wearying days and Schiller in sleepless 
nights. But the “barbarische Komposition’”® once more refused to 
yield to the light of reasoning analysis, and Faust was laid aside, 
though not until a detailed plan for its completion had been drawn 
up.'® Southern reminiscences, coupled with renewed impressions of 
the Laocoon group, had shoved it into the background again. 


? SGBw., 1, 346. 

3 Ibid., 1, 338. 

* Ibid., 1, 368. 

5 “TDer Schatzgriiber” (May 21-22); “Der neue Pausias und sein Blumenmiadchen” 
(May 23); “Die Braut von Korinth” (June 4-6); “Der Gott und die Bajadere” (June 
6-9); “Der Taucher (June 5-14); “Der Handschuh (June 16-18); “Der Ring des 
Polykrates” (June 22-24); “Der Zauberlehrling” (July 23); “Ritter Toggenburg” 
(July 31); “Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer” (September 25). 

6 Tilness and slow recuperation of Heinrich Meyer, with whom Goethe had planned 
to undertake this journey, made this postponement necessary. Cf. SGBw., 1, 348, and 
Goethes Briefwechsel mit Heinrich Meyer (“Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft,” vol. 32, 
pp. 445-458; vol. 34, pp. 1-30). 

7 SGBw., 1, 346. 

8 Tbid., 1, 347. 
* Tbid., 1, 351. 
1° Tbid., 1, 357. 
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In a situation such as this, where countless delicate threads, 
scarcely spun, are woven into growing patterns of poetic tapestry, 
we are permitted a glimpse of the new ballad. On June 26, a little 
more than a week after Goethe’s return to Weimar, Schiller for- 
warded to Goethe his Ring des Polykrates, which he called “ein 
Gegenstiick zu Ihren Kranichen,’™ as if he wanted to urge his friend 
to complete a long awaited and well-outlined ballad. Goethe, gracious 
and a little sceptical, wondered whether he might be as successful with 
his ““Gegenstiick.”* Obviously, during his previous visit Goethe must 
have pointed out the balladesque potentialities of the Ibycus theme, 
for Goethe’s diary of May 21 shows the following entry: ‘“Merk- 
wiirdige griechische Sprichwérter. Andreae Schotti ADAGIA Graeca. 
Antverpiae 1612.’* There is no indication to what extent Goethe was 
acquainted with this book, whether he had read it or was planning to 
read it. However, this entry, in the neighborhood of such topics of 
conversation as Aeschylus’ Supplicants, Aristotle’s Poetics, Ariosto and 
Milton, assumes a more significant réle when we see it preceded by a 
notation which furnished the nucleus for the Schatsgriber: ‘“‘Artige 
Idee, dafi ein Kind einem Schatzgriber eine leuchtende Schale 
bringt.’”* The Schatzgrdéber was presented to Schiller on May 23. But 
there is no immediate evidence that the topic of a Greek proverb 
should prove similarly fruitful until seven weeks later, when Schiller 
came for one of his rare visits to Weimar, July 11-18. 

Nevertheless, the poets must have discussed at this time (May 23 
and after) some plans, or at least parts of plans, which resulted later 
in Schiller’s ballad. A diary note of Goethe’s on June 7 reveals: 
“Humboldtische Erinnyen zum Gedicht.’” The vagueness of this 
entry renders it useless for our purposes. In the light of a letter of 
Goethe’s of August 22 we shall see, however, that this motif must have 
been suggested by Schiller and not immediately accepted by Goethe." 

During the week of Schiller’s visit in Weimar, finally, Goethe 
abandoned the project to Schiller, hesitantly perhaps, but with the 
frank admission (to Kérner) that Schiller had a better talent for 
ballads.'? Meanwhile, he was helpful, furnishing Schiller with the 


1 [bid., 1, 350. 
2 Tbid., 1, 351. 
‘8 Weimarer Ausgabe (WA), 3. Abt., 11, 69. 
4 Ibid. 

1% Ibid., 72. 

6 SGBw., 1, 384. 

17 WA, 4. Abt., xt, 199. 
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proper source material through a request to the useful, but sometimes 
annoying busy-body, Mr. Ubique, Prof. Boettiger: 

Die Griechen haben ein Sprichwort: Die Kraniche des Ybicus, dessen Be- 
deutung Ew. Wohlgeb. bekannt seyn wird; nun soll aus diesem Stoff eine 
Ballade gebildet werden und wir wiinschten zu diesem Behufe einige Nach- 
richt, wo sich die Geschichte begeben und ob von dem Manne selbst etwas 
Niheres als sein letztes Schicksal bekannt wire. Wollten Ew. Wohlgeb. uns 
hieriiber einigen Aufschlu8 geben so wiirden Sie uns sehr verbinden, so wie 
wir wiinschten, da Sie an einem von diesen Abenden die zwey Schillerischen 
schon fertigen Balladen anhéren méchten. (July 16, 1797)* 


On July 18, Schiller was on his way to Jena, and Goethe, drifting 
into the mood of his trip to the South, now planned as far as Switzer- 
land, expressed the wish “‘daf$ die Kraniche mir bald nachziehen 
mégen.’”* Although Schiller had promised to try his hand at it,?° 
he had to postpone it in favor of some other projects, and even then 
he did not give up the hope that Goethe might still feel in the mood 
of writing the ballad himself: 


Vielleicht fliegt aus Ihrem Reiseschiff eine schéne poetische Taube aus, wo 


nicht gar die Kraniche ihren Flug von Siiden nach Norden nehmen.” 
2 


With gentle resignation Schiller must have seen Goethe depért, For 
him who had seldom left his narrow confines, the image of the migrat- 
ing birds must have seemed a faint compensation for the “Reise- 
gedanken” which he had so often discussed with Goethe; at least, he 
was able to follow, though only in his imagination, the drive to distant 
lands, a desire to which Goethe was finally permitted to yield. There | 
is a peculiar correspondence of atmosphere between the Kraniche and | 
the mood in which Goethe undertook his journey, a mood which does 
not appear strange for the author of ““Kennst du das Land,” but 
unusual for the stern, moralizing poet who had learned to subordinate 
the desires of his heart to the limitations which reality imposed upon 
him. 

Die Kraniche des Ibykus was not composed until two weeks after 
Goethe’s departure, and even then not until Schiller had rallied from 
fever and violent nervous disorders brought on by oppressive heat 
during the days and by incessant thunderstorms at night. Restless, 
and impatient to hear Goethe’s comment, Schiller dispatched the 
first draft, almost before the ink was dry. This very impatience and 


° 


18 Jbid., 194. 
'° SGBw., 1, 362. 
20 Tbid., 1, 364. 

2 [bid., 1, 367. 
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temperamental tension has granted us a glimpse into the workings 
of the imaginative mind, a glimpse which enables us to discern the 
successive layers, as it were, of shifting and forming creativeness, of 
material, chosen and discarded, of elements which in their synthesis 
reveal the principles of their growth. For, the ensuing discussion in the 
Schiller-Goethe correspondence occupies that fruitful point in the 
genesis of the poem from which we may reconstruct the first draft 
and trace the intervening changes that led to the final form of the 
composition. 

Schiller was convinced that he had overcome the difficulties which 
he encountered upon closer examination of the source material. The 
ancient anecdote told about Ibycus was but a crude aggregate of 
events linked together without continuity by the operation of mere 
chance. This tale was sufficient, perhaps, to provide a mediaeval 
moralist with an “exemplum”’ of punished loquacity; but it was in- 
adequate for the aesthetic standards of such a ballad as Schiller had in 
mind. 

The story of Ibycus and the strange avenging of his death might in 
itself furnish an interesting topic for iconological investigations. 
Equally popular in classical and mediaeval literature, it served as an 
impressive illustration of the devious and inescapable march of fate. 
While both Goethe and Schiller seem to have known the tale in its 
general outlines, they preferred to depend on the version transmitted 
to them by Boettiger on July 16, 1797." Several possible traditions 
presented themselves at this point. All of them appear interrelated, at 
least insofar as they are based on the same classical sources, Plu- 
tarchus, Ausonius, Cicero, and Antipater Sidonius. Goedeke* sug- 
gested that Schiller found his material in Thomas Fazelli, De Rebus 
Siculis (1749), a history of Sicily which he also consulted when he 
resumed his work on the ill-fated fragment of the Maltheser drama. 
Others have maintained that Schiller derived his information from 
Suidas, the lexicographer,™ or from Erasmus’ Adagia,* a book which 
Goethe later recommended to Schiller, as a treasure of “realia,”’ a 


2 Cf. Karl Ende, “‘Beitrag zu den Briefen an Schiller aus dem Kestner-Museum” 
in: Euphorion 12 (1905), 388. 

% Schillers Simmtliche Schriften. Historisch-kritische Ausgabe. Stuttgart 1871, x1, 
450. 

* Schillers Gedichte, erlautert von Heinrich Viehoff. Stuttgart 18957. m1, 39. 

% Schillers lyrische Gedichte, erlautert von Heinrich Diintzer. Leipzig 1888*. rv, 38- 
67. Cf. also R. Boxberger, Schillers Werke, 1, in Deutsche National-Litteratur, Vol. 118, 
p. 84. The text of “Ibyci grues” in Erasmi Roterodami adagiorum chiliades tres... , 
Venice 1508, is reprinted by Leitzmann; cf. note 28. 
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gold-mine of poetic subjects.% Boettiger not only dispatched the 
Adagia to Goethe, but also suggested that Ulysses Aldrovandi, 
Ornithologia (1637), be consulted, a copy of which could be obtained in 
the Jena library. This does not exclude the possibility that Schiller 
informed himself of the details presented by Fazelli or by the old 
dependable stand-by, Benjamin Hederich, Reales Schullexicon (Leip- 
zig 1717).?" 

The main difficulties of the “rohe Fabel’’ which Schiller mentions 
in his letter to Goethe of August 17, were eliminated, primarily, by 
injecting into the event a continuity of action which none of the 
sources possessed. In Schiller’s ballad, Ibycus is murdered on his way 
to Corinth, and it is on this spectacular occasion of the Corinthean 
games that his avengers strike. Neither Erasmus nor Fazelli identifies 
the place where the murder occurs; according to Aldrovandi** it takes 
place “in solitudine,” and Hederich, probably following Antipater, 
speaks of “eine wiiste Gegend.’”® Erasmus has the killers recognized 
“in foro,” whereas in Fazelli they are apprehended while they are 
attending a theatre performance. Both of these places are mentioned 
in the detailed account by Aldrovandi, and Boettiger, in his letter 
to Goethe, makes particular mention of the theatre. However, in 
most of the accounts the murderers are merely surprised by the ac- 
cidental emergence of the cranes out of the clear sky, and they whisper 
the fatal words into each other’s ears. Schiller, as a motivating and 

*% SGBw., 1, 449. 

27 Benjamin Hederich, Reales Schullexikon . . . , Leipzig 1717, gives the following 
account: Jbycus, des Pythii, oder nach anderen des Polyzeli, oder auch des Cerdantes 
Sohn, war von Rhegio, einer Stadt in Italien gebiirtig, von der er sich aber mit der Zeit 
in die Insel Samos machte, und, als er dereinst durch eine wiiste Gegend reisete, wurde 
er von den Strassen-Raubern angegriffen und erschlagen, fand aber doch auch seine 
Racher gar wunderbarlich an ungefehr voriiberfliegenden Granichen. Massen als er sich 
auf keine Art von den Médrdern lo& reden konnte, sagte er endlich, daf solche Graniche 
seinen Tod richen wiirden, und, also hernach solche Pursche zu Corinth ungefehr der- 
gleichen Végel wieder iiberhin fliegen sahen, fieng einer zu dem andern aus Schertz an, 
"16é od "IBixw &dixor! welches aber jemand von den umstehenden hérete, und solches vor 
den Magistrat brachte, welcher denn solche Herrn bey den Képfen nehmen und so fern 
scharf befragen lie®, bis sie den Mord gestunden, und dafiir wieder ihren Lohn bekamen. 
Er hat sonst das Musikalische Instrument, die Sambucam erfunden, lebete, ums Jahr der 
Welt 3380. und soll sieben Biicher Carminum Lyricorum geschrieben haben, von den 
aber nur einige wenige Fragmenta mehr iibrig sind, welche H. Stephanus und Fulvius 
Ursinus mit andern ediret haben (Cols. 1556-1557). Hederich, in his article on Corinth, 
also mentions the “‘Prytanen” as governors of that city. Cf. stanza 8 of the ballad (Cols. 
918-919). 

*8 Aldrovandi’s account is reprinted by Albert Leitzmann, Die Quellen von Schillers 
und Goethes Balladen. Bonn 1923*, pp. 9-10. 

29 Cf. note 27. 
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premeditating dramatist, sees at least some coincidence between the 
cranes and the tenor of the theatre performance: the frightening chorus 
of the Eumenides has driven the culprits into such a state of bewilder- 
ment that they break down as soon as fate assumes reality in the ap- 
pearance of the cranes. 

When Schiller, therefore, admitted that he was mainly concerned 
about “‘Kontinuitaét” and “Stimmung fiir den Effekt,’*° he precisely 
indicated the new and “poetic” elements of the ballad. In fact, a col- 
lation of sources and ballad reveals only two points of contact: the 
death of Ibycus and the discovery of the murderers. All other factual 
circumstances are properties of the ballad: the patronage of Poseidon 
over the games, over the trip at sea, over the pine grove in which the 
homicide occurs, and over the cranes which, in a way, appear as 
messengers of the offended deity. The ballad added further the dis- 
covery of Ibycus’ body, the mood of consternation and helpless anger, 
the performance in the theatre, and finally the identification of the 
murderers. Most of these items which pertain in one way or another 
to “Kontinuitaét” or “Stimmung fiir den Effekt” can be traced to 
Schiller’s reading or conversation which had to satisfy his enormous 
avidity for ‘“Stoff,” the more he was forced to render his abstractions 
perceptible. Boettiger certainly had been a very useful informant on 
Greek mythology and customs. However, the theme of the Eumenides, 
perhaps the most familiar and certainly the most harrassing concept 
from Greek antiquity, was too much a part of Schiller’s own poetic 
consciousness to be dependent on a specific literary source. When the 
entire middle section of the ballad dealing with ancient tragedy proves 
to be an adaptation from Humboldt’s translation of Aeschylus,* 
Schiller appears to render a gracious artistic compliment to the 
literary keenness of his friend. Or did Schiller, perhaps, feel the 
temptation to compress the stirring and weird chant of the Eumenides 
into such effective brevity that beside it Humboldt’s translation would 
appear dull and monotonous? 

But neither “continuity” nor “psychological effect” accounts for 
the selection of Corinth rather than of Olympia or Delphi, where 
even more spectacular games were held. To be sure, Boettiger had 
specified Corinth as the destination of Ibycus; in this he agreed with 
Aldrovandi and Hederich. Might not Ibycus, the celebrated poet, have 


® SGBw., 1, 383. 
* Chorus from the Eumenides. “Berlinische Monatsschrift.” Aug. 1793, Reprinted 
by Goedeke (cf. note 23) and Leitzmann (note 28), 
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travelled as well to Delphi, sacred to Apollo, to whose tutelage he was 
committed? Corinth, as the leading commercial city of Greece, would 
indeed appear to be the suitable background for the assemblage of 
many different nationalities and tongues; but so would Delphi, the 
“heart of Greece” and the “navel of the world.” Or did the cranes 
suggest Poseidon as the protector of all travellers at sea, and Poseidon 
in turn suggest Corinth, the center of his worship? Or was it that 
Corinth had figured prominently in the recent discussions between 
Goethe and Schiller about Goethe’s ““Vampyrgedicht,” Die Braut von 
Korinth? The fact must not be overlooked that Corinth was the most 
opulent and luxurious city of Greece, famous for its palaces and its 
temple of Aphrodite with its ‘“‘vielgastlichen Magdlein, Dienerinnen 
der Uberredung in der reichen Korinthus.’”* This phase of ancient 
Corinth, then, suggests one more point of contact, besides time of 
composition, between Der Gott und die Bajadere, Die Braut von 
Korinth, and Die Kraniche des Ibykus. When Fazelli on the authority 
of Cicero, characterized the love poetry of Ibycus, which was re- 
sponsible for his fame, as ‘‘maxime lascivum” (or, as Boettiger put 
it, ““gewaltig verliebter Natur’), should not Corinth have presented 
itself as the destination of the poet’s pilgrimage? Schiller did not ap- 
pear any too receptive to the rather harsh and summary verdict of 
Fazelli; at least, he ignored it or he toned it down to the gentle phrase 
of “der Lieder siiSen Mund” or to the even more innocuous “des 
Gottes voll.” 

The most valuable information on the growth of the ballad comes 
from Goethe’s reply of August 22-23, written at Frankfurt.™ He ap- 
proved of the “transition” to the theatre, and he somewhat reluctantly 
accepted the “invention” of the Eumenides which, as he said, “could 
no longer be omitted from the rest of the ballad.” Evidently his own 
plans had not included this dramatic motif. This fact is significant. 
For he could not have escaped the realization that with this new shift 
toward the stage an entirely new element had appeared in the poem. 
Otherwise, Goethe’s suggestions were limited to certain realistic fea- 
tures which would enhance the naturalness of the event: He proposed 
to lessen the accidental character of the cranes by considering them a 
part of immense swarms of migrating birds, which, like other natural 

#2 The crane was sacred to Demeter, spouse of Poseidon. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclo pidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft (Neue Bearbeitung), x1, 1576. 

*% Hederich, op. cit., 916-917, presents a special entry on Corinthiae meretrices 


among whom he mentions Lais in particular. 
* SGBw., 1, 384 ff. 
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phenomena, might indicate the ever-present law of change in nature, 
the recurring seasons, and therefore could be seen overhead both at 
Ibycus’ death and at the theatre without being the same, original 
birds. He suggested further a more extensive réle of the cranes in the 
exposition: 

Meo voto wiirden die Kraniche schon von dem wandernden Ibycus erblickt 
sich als Reisenden, vergliche er mit den reisenden Végeln, sich, als Gast mit 
den Giasten, zége daraus eine gute Vorbedeutung, und riefe alsdann, unter den 
Hinden der Mérder, die schon bekannten Kraniche, seine Reisegefahrten, als 
Zeugen an. Ja, wenn man es vorteilhaft finde, so kénnte er diese Ziige schon 
bei der Schiffahrt gesehen haben. 


This letter indicates, for one thing, that the entire third stanza of the 
present ballad did not exist in the original draft; it indicates further 
that originally the cranes were introduced not until the murder was 
committed, quite in accordance with the source; with the change 
effected, they could now be referred to as “schon bekannt”; it sug- 
gests finally that the present second stanza—if it existed at all, and I 
am inclined to assume, it did, in the light of Boettiger’s assistance in 
matters of locale and mythological atmosphere—was at least altered 
in order to convey those impressions which Goethe had pointed out. 

Goethe, who observed things minutely, objected also that the 
outcry of the murderer after the exit of the Eumenides was too harsh 
and prominent, and that another stanza might well be inserted here. 
Such a stanza should dwell on the mood of the people under the im- 
pression of the drama; it should contrast the serious reflections of the 
righteous with the indifference of the wicked, and it should finally 
show the culprit as he whispered his remarks to his accomplice so that 
attention was aroused gradually, in ever-widening circles. In such a 
manner the sudden and hectic excitement of the masses would be 
toned down to a more natural transition of emotions. Goethe identified 
these two stanzas as numbers 14 and 15. In the present version we 
recognize them as numbers 18 and 20. Hence, not only stanza 19 is 
new, but also four more stanzas must have been added which ac- 
counted for the shift of 14 to 18. Our next objective is, therefore, to 
identify those four additions. 

Schiller received Goethe’s hints, especially in regard to the exposi- 
tion, with genuine appreciation: 


Es ist mir bei dieser Gelegenheit, he confessed, wieder recht fiihlbar, was eine 
lebendige Erkenntnis und Erfahrung auch beim Erfinden so viel tut. Mir sind 
die Kraniche nur aus wenigen Gleichnissen, zu denen sie Gelegenheit gaben, 
bekannt, und dieser Mangel einer lebendigen Anschauung machte mich hier 
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den schénen Gebrauch iibersehen, der sich von diesem Naturphéanomen ma- 
chen laGt. Ich werde suchen, diesen Kranichen die doch einmal die Schicksals- 
helden sind, eine gréSere Breite und Wichtigkeit zu geben.™ 


In regard to the transition from theatre to discovery of the murderers 
he still harbored some doubts, although he realized the necessity of an 
additional stanza at this point. A week later (Sept. 7, 1797) the altera- 
tion was completed: 

Die Exposition, he writes, ist nicht mehr so diirftig, der Held der Ballade 
interessiert mehr, die Kraniche fiillen die Einbildungskraft auch mehr und 


bemichtigen sich der Aufmerksamkeit genug, um bei ihrer letzten Erschei- 
nung, durch das Vorhergehende, nicht in Vergessenheit gebracht zu sein.* 


Meanwhile, stanza 3 had been added and the second half of stanza 2 
had been recast: now we read that “Schwirme von Kranichen” in 
“graulichtem Geschwader” enliven the background of the heroic 
scenery. In the welcome which the wandering poet extends to his 
companions in the air, we notice that every one of Goethe’s hints has 
been realized. While we remember that previously the flight of the 
cranes had associated itself in Schiller’s mind with Goethe’s restless 
venture into Southern lands, we now witness how there rises before 
Schiller’s eyes the image of Zeus Xenios, the protector of the “wan- 
derer”’: 

Von fernher kommen wir gezogen 

Und flehen um ein wirtlich Dach. 


Sei uns der Gastliche gewogen, 
Der von dem Fremdling wehrt die Schmach. 


It is very likely that at this occasion also stanza 5 was created, al- 
though there is no external evidence to this effect. To be sure, this 
stanza does not belong to the exposition; however, we remember that 
not only the cranes but also Ibycus himself had become more “in- 
teresting.” Stanza 5 does not present any important step of the action. 
In fact, if it were omitted there would still be an unbroken con- 
tinuity from stanza 4 to 6. It was obviously conceived to intensify the 
atmospheric and psychological effect of this pitiful scene: helpless and 
desperate, Ibycus meets no response from the human world around 
him; only the perennial world of nature draws past him. In such a 
manner the appearance of the cranes (in stanza 6) is anticipated and, 
by contrast, made infinitely more impressive. Moreover, the leading 


% Ibid., 1, 389-390. 
* Tbid., 1, 397, 
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theme of stanza 5, the loneliness of the poet in his last moments, 
brought out in the words, 


Wie weit er auch die Stimme schickt, 
Nichts Lebendes wird hier erblickt .... 


extends the atmosphere of his solitary pilgrimage, just expressed in 
the second half of stanza 2: 


Nichts regt sich um ihn her, nur Schwarme 
Von Kranichen begleiten ihn... . 


We realize that these two passages stem from the same matrix of 
imagination. 

For similar reasons we must assume that also stanza 9 owes its 
origin to this occasion. In the sequence of events it appears at that 
point which had been lauded by Goethe before as a skillful “transition 
to the theatre.’”’ Such praise can scarcely have been aimed at anything 
else than the last lines of stanza 10 where the unwieldy crowd of the 
festivities is gradually organized into one body with one aim: the 
masses eager to attend the rites of the stage. The increase in action is 
surprising: the guilty “geht vielleicht . . . durch der Griechen Mitte, 
(er) mengt sich . . . in jene Menschenwelle, die dort sich zum Theater 
dringt.” In contrast, stanza 9 is strangely void of action: uncertainty 
and suspense hover over the crowd; again it only deepens the psycho- 
logical tension, especially through the repeated weight of rhetorical 
questions. Moreover, the initial “Er” of stanza 10 connects more 
smoothly with the last lines of stanza 8 than with those of stanza 9. 

The fourth stanza inserted up to this point is discerned with little 
difficulty. We have Schiller’s word for it. It is the present stanza num- 
ber 14, the last alteration before the manuscript was sent to Cotta 
for publication in the Musenalmanach for 1798. On September 22 
Schiller announced to Goethe the completion of the material for the 
Almanach.*? Once more he acknowledged the benefit he had derived 
from Goethe’s ideas for the exposition, and added that the new stanza 
“die ich den Furien noch gewidmet, zur genauen Bezeichnung dersel- 
ben anfanglich noch gefehlt.’’** Again the augmented passage is char- 
acterized by its dearth of action. Again its tenet is that of arresting 
emotion, as in previous insertions. At this point, so close to the crisis 
of the whole ballad, the prevailing atmosphere is no longer one of 
pious anticipation or doubtful suspense, but one of terror. We must 


* Ibid., 1, 408. 
% Tbid., 1, 408. 
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marvel at Schiller’s modesty of understatement that this stanza 
should merely serve “zur genauen Bezeichnung der Furien.” 

These four stanzas do not exhaust all those possibilities for dramat- 

ic expansion which Schiller visualized in the fruitful exchange of 
views. It will be remembered that the stanza suggested by Goethe 
between numbers 14 and 15 of the original draft presented consider- 
able difficulties for Schiller and that he, therefore, postponed its com- 
position. Possibly Goethe expected too many effects to be expressed 
in a rather limited space. From the text of this stanza (19) we can 
conclude that Schiller heeded Goethe’s advice merely in regard to the 
immediate psychological effect. He even worded it in such funda- 
mental terms that it resulted in the most overt statement of the ideal 
theme of the entire ballad. But he rejected Goethe’s recommendation 
that the murderer’s outcry be heard by only a few of the nearest 
spectators and gradually spread over the whole audience. This care- 
fully established detail did not suit the dramatist, who was impatient 
to get to the catastrophe which he had so cautiously prepared. His 
solution, which was nevertheless as realistic as Goethe could desire, 
was a most ingenious one: 
Da ich ihn (the murderer) oben sitzend annehme, wo das gemeine Volk seinen 
Platz hat, so kann er erstlich die Kraniche friiher sehen, eh sie iiber der Mitte 
des Theaters schweben; dadurch gewinn’ ich, da der Ausruf der wirklichen 
Erscheinung der Kraniche vorhergehen kann, worauf hier viel ankommt, und 
da8 also die wirkliche Erscheinung derselben bedeutender wird. Ich gewinne 
zweitens, da er, wenn er oben ruft, besser gehért werden kann: denn nun ist 
es garnicht unwahrscheinlich, da ihn das ganze Haus schreien hért, wenn- 
gleich nicht alle seine Worte verstehen.** 


This solution is significant. For while it shows Schiller’s growing 
respect for realistic observation, it reveals even more his tenacious 
prepossession with the phenomena of the human mind. He had never 
thought of presenting anything miraculous in the fateful réle of the 
cranes. ‘‘Der blofe natiirliche Zufall muf} die Katastrophe erklaren.” 
The appearance of the cranes is such a “natural coincidence,” espe- 
cially at a moment in which the murderer has just been most vividly 
reminded of his crime. Therefore, he must be paralyzed by surprise, 
“er ist ein roher, dummer Kerl, iiber den der momentane Eindruck alle 
Gewalt hat; der laute Ausruf ist unter diesen Umstinden natiirlich.’”®® 
No wonder that the gist of the new stanza is reflective rather than 
active—an ultimate suspense before the impending crisis, and there- 
fore quite in keeping with the other passages. 


® Tbid., 1, 397. 
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And yet Schiller was not satisfied with this solution. He may have 
rearranged some details by changing a few single cranes to a “‘Kranich- 
heer . . . in schwarzlichtem Gewimmel” (stanza 20) in order to follow 
Goethe’s hint in regard to the second stanza. Apparently Goethe’s 
remarks did not let him rest until he had done full justice to them. 
Thus he devoted one more stanza to the impression which the ex- 
clamation had made upon the audience, but he introduced it belatedly, 
after the crisis had taken place, but still in time to express the growing 
surprise and resentment of the audience which leads to the seizure of 
the criminals. Stanza 22 realizes the second part of those suggestions 
which Goethe had originally made for stanza 19; the rapid conclusion 
after that is Schiller’s idea: ‘“‘Denn sobald nur der Weg zur Auffindung 
des Mérders geéffnet ist, ...so ist die Ballade aus; das andere ist 
nichts mehr fiir den Poeten.’*° At this point the external evidence for 
the growth of the ballad is exhausted. Boettiger was delighted with 
the rendition of locale and historical data and admitted, to Schiller’s 
amusement, that he had never understood how anything could be 
done with the Ibycus theme.“ Goethe approved calmly and with some- 
what restrained cordiality: 

Ich freue mich, daf durch meinen Rat der Anfang Ihres Jbykus eine gréGere 
Breite und Ausfiihrung gewinnt; wegen des Schlu®es werden Sie denn wohl 


auch recht behalten. Der Kiinstler mu& selbst am besten wissen, inwiefern er 
sich fremder Vorschlage bedienen kann.” 


It might be helpful for our further analysis to account for those 
stanzas which mark the metamorphosis from the preliminary to the 
final draft of the ballad. The first version which Goethe characterized 
(Aug. 23) as “‘ohnehin nicht lang” contained not more than 17 stanzas, 
that is one stanza more than the Polykrates and ten stanzas less than 
the Taucher. In the course of composition six stanzas were added, a 
few others were recast. Those added included: 3, 5, 9, 14, 19, 22. 
Schiller’s alterations pertained not only to the exposition, but were 
fairly well distributed over the entire ballad.“ 

So far we have witnessed the growth of the Kraniche des Ibykus 
much as we would watch the construction of a building, progress from 
blueprint to completion; but yet we know very little about the 


40 Tbid., 1, 398. 

"| Tbid., 1, 406. 

* Tbid., 1, 410. 

* Thus the present analysis confirms only partially the findings of Heinrich Diint- 
zer who identifies the following stanzas as added: 2, 3, 5, 14, 19, 22. Cf. Heinrich Diint- 
zer, Neue Goethestudien (1861), 285-296, and Ludwig Bellermann, Schillers Werke 
(Bibl. Inst. o.J.), 1, 367. 
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motives giving rise to its creation in the first place, which, if anything, 
ought to be manifest in its completed structure. 

We must not assume that when Goethe ceded his subject to Schil- 
ler he expected Schiller to carry it out in the manner and meaning 
which he himself had first visualized. Nevertheless, the eagerness with 
which Schiller imparted his poem to Goethe indicated how much he 
still acknowledged Goethe’s priority and how keenly he meant to 
approximate the artistic visions of the first inventor. What, then, were 
those features in the old legend which made it attractive to Goethe, 
and what were the reasons for his relinquishing it to Schiller? In the 
absence of any direct evidence we are left to suppositions which, 
pieced together, may yield some insight into the imaginative re- 
sources of the two poets. 

It will be remembered that when Schiller sent his Polykrates to 
Goethe on June 26, he called it “ein Gegenstiick zu Ihren Kranichen.” 
If this was meant as counterpart, the common feature of the two bal- 
lads was the somewhat vague predominance of fate over man’s 
schemes and hopes, a rather blind and crude external force, and a 
concept which we seldom associate with any of Goethe’s poetry. If 
Goethe had planned the Kraniche in this manner he would, we sus- 
pect, have left the final catastrophe in suspense, a feature which he 
lauded in Polykrates and which he indirectly acknowledged when he 
expressed astonishment at Schiller’s introduction of the chorus on the 
stage. If ““Gegenstiick” was meant as contrast, however, it would have 
concerned the concept of fate itself, which for Schiller, at least still in 
the poems of 1797, represented a transcendental force, strange and far 
above man, while for Goethe it was the inward force determining man’s 
actions, thoughts, and character (“So mut du sein, du kannst dir 
nicht entfliehen”’). Fate, or even chance, rules the world, for Schiller; 
fate, or his “nature,” is born with man and forms his identity (en- 
telechy), for Goethe. What Schiller acknowledged as supreme, though 
unintelligible Will and Reason (‘das géttliche Walten”), Goethe 
recognized as a formative force in nature which is manifest in the 
various realms of being alike in a continuous chain of metamorphoses 
and events. Where Schiller never tired of acclaiming the freedom of 
human will in the face of “der Gétter Neid,’’ Goethe included man in 
the universal procession of being, akin to and sensitive to the “himm- 
lische Machte.” For our theme the latter interpretation was impossible 
unless the rédle of the cranes was enhanced and they appeared, not as 
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accidental messengers, but by virtue of their natural character, as 
migratory birds. 

As such they appear in Goethe’s Faust, e.g., in the passage in the 
“Osterspaziergang” (which must have been composed during the 
years 1797-1801, unless notations for this scene existed in the bundle 
of Faust material which Goethe was so reluctant to open in June 
1797): 

Doch ist es jedem eingeboren, 

Da® sein Gefiihl hinauf und vorwirts dringt, 
Wenn iiber uns, im blauen Raum verloren, 
Ihr schmetternd Lied die Lerche singt; 
Wenn iiber schroffen Fichtenhéhen 

Der Adler ausgebreitet schwebt, 


Und iiber Flichen, iiber Seen 
Der Kranich nach der Heimat strebt.“ 


Still, in the ‘‘Helena” Act of 1800 we find such lines as these in which 
Phorkyas-Mephisto addresses the chorus of Helena’s Trojan at- 
tendants: 


Euch find’ ich nun, ihr Frechen, aus der Fremde her 
Mit Ubermut ergossen, gleich der Kraniche 
Laut-heiser klingendem Zug, der iiber unser Haupt 
In langer Wolke, kriachzend sein Getén herab- 
schickt, das den stillen Wandrer iiber sich hinauf- 
zublicken lockt; doch ziehn sie ihren Weg dahin, 

Er geht den seinen; also wird’s mit uns geschehn.* 


In the light of Goethe’s life-long infatuation with the image of the 
‘‘Wanderer,” symbol of nature’s continuity of motion and growth, it 
is not surprising to see the “‘Kraniche des Ibykus,” the “Reihen- 
wanderer des Meeres,” appear in the “‘Klassische Walpurgisnacht” as 
avengers of the crime of violence perpetrated by the pygmies, repre- 
sentatives of misshapen earthly cupidity and greed.“ 

We remember how Goethe’s emphasis on the “‘Naturphinomen” 
induced Schiller to broaden the aspect of the cranes, and how the 
apostle of human freedom reluctantly admitted that these cranes are 
after all “die Schicksalshelden” (Aug. 30).‘7 Moreover, it is interest- 
ing to note that as long as the subject was not yet begun and therefore 


* Lines 1092-1099. 
Lines 8764-8770. 
* Lines 7660 ff. 
 SGBw., 1, 390. 
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still open to Goethe, it was referred to as the ‘“‘Kraniche,” while with 
Schiller’s composition under way, the title ‘““Ibykus” was generally 
used by the correspondents. This distinction appears meaningful. For 
Schiller, with the accent on man as the victim of tragedy, the subject 
was an inviting psychological case of the extraordinary breakdown of 
human wit and conscience. For Goethe, the believer in the wisdom of 
nature, it was one more demonstration of the superior reign of the laws 
of nature. 

Might it not be likely, therefore, that the Kraniche still betrays 
some elements of the imaginative atmosphere which surrounded the 
first inception of the theme? It visited upon Goethe, as his mind was 
occupied with such ballads as Der Schatzgriber, Die Braut von Korinth, 
Der Gott und die Bajadere. To be sure, these themes differ; but in all of 
them we sense the same weird polarity of the natural and the super- 
natural which has presented such an alluring dilemma to the poetic 
mind. Whether we call it the tension between the rational and the 
irrational, or between paganism and Christianity, in each case the 
natural and sensual is vindicated, while the spiritual is condemned 
as an obsession, as a man-made code of morality. Now, the last two 
ballads go even one step further, in that they lay bare the element of 
the demoniacal, which Goethe defines (although not until some 
thirty years later) as “das grofse Angeborene der Natur’’* which 
transcends reason and understanding*® and which manifests itself in 
man and in nature alike.®° It appears as if the two ballads were written 
in a feeling of sympathy for and fear of this “unlimited energy and 
unrest” of the universe. 

From such a point of view, the law of morality, which is supposed 
to check the sway of nature, must appear as harsh, cruel, inhuman. 
The Corinthean bride and the beloved of Mahadéh are victims of 
such a law, which denies them the realization of their own natural 
being. When they revolt against it their nature becomes chaotic, 
“daimonisch,” and they destroy themselves and others. Qualities 
which they possess turn into forces which possess them; love which 
was natural for them becomes their nature and destiny. The Schaiz- 
griber does not share this sinister atmosphere; here melancholy obses- 
sion is tempered to the acknowledgment of human society and its 


* J. P. Eckermann, Gesprache mit Goethe, 1, 6. Dezember 1829. 

° Tbid., u, 2. Marz 1831. 

5° Dichtung und Wahrheit. (Gedenkausgabe her. von Beutler, Ziirich 1948, x, 839 
ff.), Vierter Teil, 20. Buch. 
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laws. But this poem, too, is inspired by the defence of the natural, the 
productive, the pagan, by the sanction of that which is. It is altogether 
remarkable that at this period Goethe’s writings appeared singularly 
ree of the concept of the tragic; no place was left for it where existence 
was universally proclaimed as ‘“‘good.”’ Hermann und Dorothea, even 
the essay on Laokoon, who is generally considered the prototype of 
tragic suffering, reflect such a sanction of natural existence. The per- 
sonalities of Moses and Benvenuto Cellini, whom one might expect to 
be visited by visions and doubts, appear, somewhat surprisingly, in 
Goethe’s terminology as ‘“‘zwei handfeste Pursche.’™ If the few refer- 
ences may be so interpreted, even the plans for the new epic poem, 
Die Jagd, must have called for a broad display of calm and idyllic 
naturalness in the manner of Homer. All of these problems found ex- 
pression in Goethe’s discussions with Schiller on “epische Stoffe und 
Formen” and in the painstaking attempt to define and classify “das 
Darstellbare” and ‘“‘darzustellende Gegenstinde,” for which Goethe 
sollicited the collaboration of various friends, of Heinrich Meyer in 
particular. It must not be overlooked that Goethe’s insistence on 
“realism” was in itself the result of untiring endeavor to overcome the 
potential dangers of “unlimited nature.” Der Zauberlehrling is not the 
only pronouncement of this anxiety. Hermann und Dorothea, under 
the surface of its idyllic calm, still harbors the smouldering sparks of 
past conflagrations which might flare up again at any time. Die Jagd, 
which was carried out as the Novelle some twenty years later con- 
tained similar points of danger. Only seemingly had tragedy disap- 
peared from the thoughts of Goethe at this time. In reality it was pres- 
ent wherever he saw frustrated nature threatening to erupt. To ward 
it off, to keep it underground, this anxiety rested in the deepest 
caverns of Goethe’s imagination. There existed only two possible 
escapes for him, each of which he had chosen at different times before. 
He could run away in deadly fear, as he had done from Friederike; or 
he might face the danger in desperate courage and conquer it by form- 
ing it, as he did in Werther, or, in this summer of 1797, when he wrote 
Der Schatzgraber and the Zueignung zu Faust or the two tragic ballads, 
Der Gott und die Bajadere and Die Braui von Korinth. The Kraniche 
des Ibykus, however, he relinquished to Schiller. 
As for the Kraniche, the theme may or may not have been imbued 
with this atmosphere originally. At any rate, it is impossible to decide 
this question from the present text. There is scarcely any motif in the 


 SGBw., 1, 340. 
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ballad which, in the perspective just presented, might be termed “‘po- 
tentially chaotic or demoniacal.” The figure of Ibycus is relegated to 
the periphery, and the character of the highway robbers does not 
warrant any metaphysical interest. Even the act of retribution, if left 
to fate, can be expected to take place in a more or less rational manner. 
The irrational and demoniacal element which might have appealed 
to Goethe, is lacking, unless one wants to recognize it in the effect of 
the Eumenides which, as we know, were not originally planned by 
Goethe. It is surprising, however, that Schiller did not fully exploit 
one feature of the legend which Goethe would not have permitted to 
pass by, the character of Ibycus himself. In the present text Ibycus is 
merely described as a “frommer Dichter”; the richness of characteri- 
zation is lacking which is accorded the figure of the poet, in other 
Schiller poems, e.g., in Der Graf von Habsburg or in Die Teilung der 
Erde. In fact, Ibycus might as well have been an athlete or some other 
popular figure. According to the ancient legend Ibycus was no ordi- 
nary mortal, but a creative genius, the counterpart to Sappho.™ 

The poet Ibycus, so explicitly characterized by the source, repre- 
sented that very element of incalculable, demoniacal creativeness 
which had so often inspired Goethe before, to mention only the 
spirited ballad, Der Sanger. Ibycus, the singer of love, the master of 
music, the inventor of a musical instrument—might he not have ap- 
peared to Goethe as the “born poet,” “‘zu singen wie der Vogel singt,” 
and gifted with the power to kindle and to calm human passions, a 
second Orpheus? Was he not so deeply endowed with sympathy for 
nature that nature in turn would conspire in the mysterious avenging 
of his death? His fate was somehow symbolic of any genuine poet who 
is shouted down by a crude world, ignorant of his real nature and 
worth. As a rule Goethe expected the poet to adjust himself to the 
world, as the case of Tasso tells us. But only a year earlier the Xenien 
had reversed this stand and lashed out against a world so obtuse to 
the understanding of art. In the spring of 1797 Goethe had expressed 
to Meyer similar impatience with an indolent public: 


In der Lage, in der ich mich befinde, habe ich mir zugeschworen, an nichts 


8 Tt might be suspected that the story of the cranes has been associated with none 
but Ibycus, inasmuch as popular tradition in antiquity linked him with the Ibis, the 
stork-like bird of the ancient Egyptians, sacred symbol of Thot, god of wisdom. In such 
a perspective even the last trace of chance disappears as long as the birds must act to 
avenge the death of their charge. Might Goethe have been aware of, this possible, though 
unwarranted interpretation of the name of Ibycus? Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
padie, x1, 1571. 
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mehr Theil zu nehmen als an dem, was ich so in meiner Gewalt habe wie ein 
Gedicht, wo man wei, da% man zuletzt nur sich zu tadeln oder zu loben 
hat; .. . denn leider in allen iibrigen irdischen Dingen lésen einem die Men- 
schen gewohnlich wieder auf, was man mit grofSer Sorgfait gewoben hat... .* 


In 179% Goethe had been irritated by those among his friends who had 
received his Wilhelm Meister with bourgeois indifference and moral 
indignation. Now the poet was to him no longer a maladjusted in- 
dividual, but an emissary and interpreter of nature and his death was 
to be avenged in an awe-inspiring fashion. 

Whatever Goethe’s thoughts in this matter, his mind was at this 
time occupied with the human and cultural significance of art. A few 
years later he formulated his views in Der Sammler und die Seinigen 
and in the Propylden. The trip to Italy in 1797 was planned with this 
very purpose in mind. If it was the function of art and of poetry to 
mitigate the dread chaotic forces of nature, then it was only natural 
that both Goethe and Meyer should continue on the path first out- 
lined by Winckelmann. With this in mind, it is very unlikely that 
Goethe would have overlooked the striking similarity between the 
death of Winckelmann and that of Ibycus. Eight years later Goethe 
wrote concerning Winckelmann: 

So war er denn auf der héchsten Stufe des Gliicks, das er sich nur hatte 
wiinschen diirfen, der Welt verschwunden. Ihn erwartete sein Vaterland, ihm 
streckten seine Freunde die Arme entgegen, alle Au®erungen der Liebe, deren 
er so sehr bedurfte, alle Zeugnisse der Sffentlichen Achtung, auf die er so viel 
Wert legte, warteten seiner Erscheinung, um ihn zu iiberhéufen. Und in 
diesem Sinne diirfen wir ihn wohl gliicklich preisen, daB er von dem Gipfel des 


menschlichen Daseins zu den Seligen emporgestiegen, da ein kurzer Schrek- 
ken, ein schneller Schmerz ihn von den Lebendigen hinweggenommen.™ 


To be sure, no reference to specific circumstances permits us to 
connect this passage of 1805 with the situation of Ibycus in a ballad 
which Goethe was about to write in 1797. Still it strangely duplicates 
this situation when the figure of Ibycus is shifted into the center of 
the ballad, so that we are tempted to ask: Did the fate and the ac- 
complishments of Winckelmann dwell in the recesses of Goethe’s 
imagination when he sought to shape the legend of Ibycus into a 
thought-provoking ballad? After all, the discussions of the Laokoon 
problem in July of 1797 brought the name of Winckelmann to the 
surface again, shortly before Goethe ceded the subject to Schiller. 


58 Goethes Briefwechsel mit Heinrich Meyer (Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, vol. 
32), p. 438. 
5 Goethes Simtliche Werke. (Jubilaums-Ausgabe). Vol. 34, 48. 
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And did he cede it because he was busy packing his trunks for the 
long-anticipated journey, or because he could never quite convince 
himself that the cause of art was tragic, just as the fate of Ibycus, at 
the hands of the highway-robbers? 

Leaving such elusive speculations and turning to Schiller’s creation 
once more, we feel as if we emerged from a “Dunst- und Nebelweg” 
and entered upon the path of a well-planned composition. Perhaps we 
marvel that the mysterious darkness which we might have expected 
from Goethe after the Braul von Korinth has given way to a completely 
rational chain of motivation which extends from the beginning to the 
end. Again we recognize in Schiller the artist of the sublime sweep, 
where Goethe might have been fascinated by the small and meaning- 
ful detail. After the twenty-three stanzas have passed by, nothing has 
been left unsaid. The concealed guilt has come to light, the murderers 
have been apprehended, they have confessed, the death of Ibycus is 
avenged. The “‘case” is closed the moment a rational conclusion can 
be drawn. Says Wilhelm von Humboldt from whom Schiller, after 
all, borrowed the central motif for his ballad: 

. . was den Stoff dem Dichter innerlich wert machte, war die daraus hervor- 
springende Idee der Gewalt kiinstlerischer Darstellung iiber die menschliche 
Brust. Diese Macht der Poesie, einer unsichtbaren, blo durch den Geist 
geschaffenen, in der Wirklichkeit verfliegenden Kraft, gehérte wesentlich in 
den Ideenkreis, der Schiller lebendig beschiaftigte.™ 

“Die Idee der Gewalt kiinstlerischer Darstellung iiber die mensch- 
liche Brust’—nothing better formulates the fundamental credo 
of that aesthetic humanism which has held such sway over later 
generations. It deserves closer scrutiny. For we notice that in this 
judgment actually two concepts of poetry are involved, of which only 
the first can be credited with the humanizing influence of art, while 
the second implies a totally different effect. Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
the man of profound culture and balanced judgment, was impressed 
only by the first of these two aspects, that of aesthetic form. 

In the Kraniche des Ibykus Schiller achieved this “sway of artistic 
form over the human heart” in several carefully planned stages: (1) in 
the skillful compression of a bewildering legend into a succinct and 
meaningful theme; (2) in the expansion of this theme into the rational 
sequence of an epic event; (3) in the symbolic application of this 
event to human life. Our ballad is anchored in that one stanza (19) 
where the poet leaves the réle of the narrator and turns into a seer: 


% Wilhelm von Humboldt, Uber Schiller und den Gang seiner Geistesentwicklung 
(Insel-Biicherei 38), p. 14. 
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Und zwischen Trug und Wahrheit schwebet 
Noch zweifelnd jede Brust und bebet 

Und huldiget der furchtbarn Macht, 

Die richtend im Verborgnen wacht.... 


In this moment, “‘zwischen Trug und Wahrheit,’”’ when the course of 
events is arrested and the flux of time is forgotten, art and reality 
merge, and the presence of an all-pervading thought—fate, universal 
justice—is realized. In this stanza we may suspect the germinating 
theme of the ballad, although it need not have been written down 
first; in fact, we know that it was one of the last stanzas to be written. 
Here, if anywhere, we may recognize the traces of a ‘“‘Totalidee’”’ which 
solved the dilemma of the Ibycus problem for Schiller, and on which 
he elsewhere based the process of artistic production: 

... Ohne eine solche dunkle, aber machtige Totalidee, die allem Technischen 
vorhergeht, kann kein poetisches Werk entstehen, und die Poesie, deucht mir, 


besteht eben darin, jenes Bewuftlose auszusprechen und mitteilen zu kénnen, 
d.h. es in ein Objekt iiberzutragen.*” 


The guiding thought is reflected in every single stanza of the poem, 
from the “‘Gotteserfiilltheit” and the “frommer Schauder” in the first 
two stanzas to the “‘Rache Strahl” in the last. It accompanies, with 
increasing intensity, the forward course of the action which, in Schil- 
ler’s own definition, is the peculiar form of the drama; and dramatic 
indeed is the development of action in the Kraniche. The extensive 
speeches, the lively use of the present tense, the increasing tempo, 
alternating with suspense, compensate for the lack of dialogue which 
abounds in other ballads of Schiller. But in the rational distribution 
of the action into five stages (Murder, Suspense, Eumenides, Cranes, 
Confession), after a sketchy exposition of time, place, person, and 
circumstances, the analogy to the dramatic structure is plainly visible. 
In the retarding appearance of the Eumenides, Schiller reaches the 
highest stage of his dramatic performance. Momentarily we are 
fascinated by a new aspect of the fundamental theme, fate, and be- 
come oblivious of the person of Ibycus or the whereabouts of the 
murderers. A play within a play, this chorus no longer deals with 
particular characters but with mankind itself, hemmed in from above 
and from below by the realm of the gods and the demons. Symboli- 
cally the situation of Man becomes apparent. But the spell of the 
universal is broken, the real action of the epic goes on, and the 


% Cf. Kurt Berger, Die Balladen Schillers im Zusammenhang seiner lyrischen Dich- 
tung. Berlin 1939, pp. 58-63. 
57 SGBw., 1, 367. 
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murderer, now called Timotheus, “Fear of God,” is met by his human 
fate: justice. The conclusion must be: Art demonstrates perceptibly 
the moral precepts of life, and under its influence the baser emotions 
of man are “formed,” quieted and sublimated. 

Obviously Wilhelm von Humboldt had this interpretation in mind; 
it was amply supported by evidence from Schiller’s Kiinsitler, his 
Briefe iiber die aesthetische Ersiehung des Menschen and similar declara- 
tions of faith. 

There exists another concept of poetry of which Schiller must have 
been aware. Poetry is not always “eine unsichtbare, bloS durch den 
Geist geschaffene, in der Wirklichkeit verfliegende Kraft,” as Hum- 
boldt had supposed. Quite to the contrary, it may assume exciting 
and terrorizing proportions, aimed at the destruction of existing 
forms. Schiller made it quite clear that the culprit in the ballad did 
not break down under the cathartic influence of the tragedy: 

. .. das Stiick hat ihn zwar nicht eigentlich geriihrt und zerknirscht, das ist 
meine Meinung nicht, aber es hat ihn an seine Tat und alsoauch an das, was 
dabei vorgekommen, erinnert, sein Gemiit ist davon frappiert, die Erschei- 


nung der Kraniche muf also in diesem Augenblick ihn iiberraschen, er ist ein 
roher dummer Kerl, iiber den der momentane Eindruck alle Gewalt hat. 


The use of the term “‘erinnert”’ is significant; for while the murderer is 
reminded of his deed, he forgets himself, he breaks down under the 
strain of the moment in which the object of possible fear appears as 
reality to him. Now we realize the actual import of the Eumenides, 
which make us momentarily forget all about Ibycus and his murderers. 
This chorus is no longer concerned with “kiinstlerische Darstellung” 
nor with the pronouncement of moral precepts alone; but it tends to 
excite basic fears in man, it sets him beside himself, whether he con- 
siders himself a “kindlich reine Seele” or a possible victim of the 
“furchtbare Geschlecht der Nacht.’”’ Now we understand why the 
impressive entry and exit of the chorus alone did not satisfy Schiller, 
why even such words as “schauerlich, herzzerreiSend, besinnung- 
raubend, markverzehrend”’ or the shrill cry of ‘‘Wehe” did not seem 
sufficient to him, and why he saw fit to devote one more stanza to the 
petrifying appearance of the Erynnis. 

In the letter of August 17, in which Schiller, with certain relief, 
sent to his friend the completed first draft of the ballad, he took issue 
with an observation which Goethe had made in Frankfurt. An appar- 
ently casual remark, it hit the core of the conversations that had united 
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the poets just before Goethe’s departure. The significance it had for 
the Kraniche makes it worthwhile to quote it in full. Goethe had 
written, on August 9: 

Sehr merkwiirdig ist mir aufgefallen, wie es eigentlich mit dem Publiko einer 
groBen Stadt beschaffen ist. Es lebt in einem bestandigen Taumel von Er- 
werben und Verzehren, und das was wir Stimmung nennen, lat sich weder 
hervorbringen noch mitteilen. Alle Vergniigen, selbst das Theater, sollen nur 
zerstreuen, und die groBe Neigung des lesenden Publikums zu Journalen und 
Romanen entsteht eben daher, weil jene immer und diese meist Zerstreuung in 
die Zerstreuung bringen. Ich glaube sogar eine Art von Scheu gegen poetische 
Produktionen . . . bemerkt zu haben, die mir aus eben diesen Ursachen ganz 
natiirlich vorkommt. Die Poesie verlangt, ja sie gebietet Sammlung, sie iso- 
liert den Menschen wider seinen Willen, sie drangt sich wiederholt auf und ist 
in der breiten Welt (um nicht zu sagen in der grofen) so unbequem wie eine 
treue Liebhaberin.® 


We see Schiller rub his hands when he got ready for his reply. He 
wrote: 

Soviel ist auch mir bei meinen wenigen Erfahrungen klar geworden, daS man 
den Leuten, im ganzen genommen, durch die Poesie nicht wohl, hingegen 
recht iibel machen kann, und mir daucht, wo das eine nicht zu erreichen ist, da 
mu man das andere einschlagen. Man muf sie inkommodieren, ihnen ihre 
Behaglichkeit verderben, sie in Unruhe und Erstaunen setzen. Eins von beiden 
entweder als ein Genius oder als ein Gespenst, mu die Poesie ihnen gegen- 
iiberstehen. Dadurch allein lernen sie, an die Existenz einer Poesie glauben und 
bekommen Respekt vor dem Poeten.™ 


This was “the world” against which the Xenien had taken a deter- 
mined stand; this was the “Widerstand der stumpfen Welt” against 
which Schiller was struggling. Was it not also the world which had 
destroyed Winckelmann, which had done so in all ages, even in the 
times of Ibycus, the “pious poet’’? This ballad, then, was to conjure 
up that “Gespenst”’ in order to convince the people of poetry as a real 
power. 

So much is certain that Die Kraniche des Ibykus can not be viewed 
in the aesthetic perspective of Humboldt alone. Not to appease or to 
sublimate is the aim of this poem, but to stir and to harrass, as Schil- 
ler wished to see done to the people of Frankfurt or “die Leute im 
ganzen genommen.” He no longer shared the notion that poetry was a 
force which existed merely “im Geiste” and evaporated “in der 
Wirklichkeit”; but to him it was the keen sensation of a very human 
problem which furnishes the background for all tragedy: the dis- 


* Thad... 1, 370 £. 
* Thad, 1, 381. 
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covery of “pathos,” suffering, and the demon of fear and insecurity. 
Now it occurred to Schiller that the problem of catharsis was not only 
an aesthetic but a psychological one as well, and that the “‘Erschiit- 
terung”’ experienced in it was necessary for man to make life itself 
bearable for him. This loss of inner peace—this was the “‘Gespenst” 
which he intended to employ in order to arouse his public; it was 
what he, in planning the Kraniche, had simply designated the ‘“‘Stim- 
mung fiir den Effekt.” Recognizing this new idea of art, Schiller 
called for a revision of the traditional concept of classical antiquity 
altogether. He maintained that Greek art was too generally identified 
with the Beautiful, the Harmonious, the Ideal, and that scholarship 
had been too eager “das Schéne der Griechen von allem Charak- 
teristischen zu befreien und dieses zum Merkzeichen des Modernen 
zu machen’—an attack directed mainly against Winckelmann, 
Lessing, and Friedrich Schlegel. Such distinctions, he said, had de- 
prived the concept of the beautiful of its substantial content. Like- 
wise the distinction between content and manner of treatment had 
not contributed a great deal toward an understanding of the essence 
of ancient art. He concluded: 

Michte es doch einmal einer wagen, den Begriff und selbst das Wort Schén- 
heit, an welches einmal alle jene falsche Begriffe unzertrennlich gekniipft sind, 
aus dem Umlauf zu bringen und, wie billig, die Wahrheit in ihrem vollstandig- 
sten Sinn an seine Stelle zu setzen.* 


This was a serious and far-reaching demand. It meant that even Schil- 
ler himself had to denounce the greater part of his life-work, which 
had been accomplished under the premises of the beautiful and the 
sublime. The Kraniche des Ibykus was no longer concerned with the 
ideal of beauty, or of ‘“‘noble simplicity and quiet grandeur.” In its 
realization of “‘pathos” this ballad approached the presentation of 
“truth,” of universal justice, as Schiller visualized it, in the tragedy 
of the ancients. For ‘‘truth” was the vindication of life appearing in 
any form whatever. 

In the summer of 1797, the same summer in which Die Kraniche 
des Ibykus was written, a greater product of Schiller’s creative imagi- 
nation was beginning to take shape, Wallenstein. Far from intending 
to represent merely the history of a Seventeenth century generalis- 
simo, Schiller was attracted by the reality of human hybris and pathos, 
revealed in ancient and modern man alike, which was about to march 
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again across the stage of Europe, as it would, time and again, in the 
future. The same reasoning may be applied to Jbykus. When Schiller 
wrote the eleventh stanza of his ballad, he was surely not attempting 
to “reconstruct” Greek life and manners.” Instead, when he de- 
scribed the Greeks crowding into their theatre, the life center of their 
cult and culture, it was as if by contrast he wanted to point out the 
deficiency of his own age, which no longer possessed such a symbol of 
spiritual and physical unity. When Ibycus greeted the cranes over- 
head, 


Von fern her kommen wir gezogen, 
Und flehen um ein wirtlich Dach, 


were these merely words designed to create a poetic mood, or were 
they the confession of a modern poet pleading for admission and 
recognition in a world which was dominated throughout by material 
interests? The cause of poetic art was argued in Die Kraniche des 
Ibykus, a lost cause perhaps, but a perennial one. 

There exists a surprising statement by Schiller, made at a time 
when he had gained impartial distance from his ballad. In this state- 
ment he sided up with Kérner against his own poem and against 
Goethe who insisted on defending it “als eine neue, die Poesie er- 
weiternde Gattung.’’® “Dem sei wie ihm wolle,” Schiller wrote, “wenn 
auch die Gattung zulissig ist, so ist sie wenigstens nicht der héchsten 
poetischen Wirkung fahig; und es scheint, dafS§ sie deswegen etwas 
auGerhalb der Poesie zu Hilfe nehmen miisse, um jenes Fehlende zu 
erginzen.” Later historical development has vindicated Goethe’s 
judgment: the “‘new poetic genre” which Goethe visualized in the form 
of this ballad was the “‘novelle,” which was to dominate poetic produc- 
tion of the Nineteenth century. In Goethe’s mind this ballad presented 
ideas not as abstract thoughts symbolized, but as the very element of 
poetry itself, which needed no assistance from any field outside, in 
order to be understood. Thus Schiller lapsed into the old dualism of 
reality versus the ideal, while Goethe alone defended the concept 
which was capable of solving the conflict of the age: the synthesis of 
idea and reality. 

HELMUT REHDER 

University of Illinois 


® Cf. Karl Gross, “Schillers Verstandnis fiir das Griechentum, gezeigt an den 
Kranichen des Ibykus,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, 52 (1938), 601-605. 

® Schillers Briefwechsel mit Korner. Her. von Karl Goedeke. (2. Aufl.) 2. Teil, 295- 
296. Cf. also Schillers Simtliche Werke (Sikular-Ausgabe), 1, 306-307). 








THE CHRONOLOGY OF FAUST, PART ONE 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS of the development of Goethe’s Faust that has 
exercised the minds of the critics is the transposition of the scene 
“Wald und Héhle”’ from its original position in the Fragment, follow- 
ing the scene “Am Brunnen,” to its present position, preceding 
Gretchen’s song, “Meine Ruh’ ist hin.” 

In his edition of Faust, Calvin Thomas! explains this transposition 
as a desire on the part of Goethe to avoid the implication of a con- 
tinued liaison, with numerous visits of Faust, by making it appear 
that Gretchen sins on one occasion only, and Thomas adduces as 
evidence of this intention ll. 12066-12067 in Part 1, spoken by the 
saints concerning Gretchen: 


Die sich einmal nur vergessen, 
Die nicht ahnte, daf& sie fehle. 


Witkowski’ agrees that the scene must now be regarded as taking 
place before the seduction, and not after it as in the Fragment, for he 
regards the peaceful tone of the address to the “Erhabner Geist” as 
being more suited to this earlier period, but he does not agree that 
Goethe’s intention was to make Gretchen sin only once; he interprets 
ll. 12066-12067 3 ‘In der Zeit der Vereinigung mit Faust, die hier als 
einheitliche Handlung erscheint. Die Zahl der Liebesnichte wird im 
Himmel nicht nachgerechnet” thus showing that, to his mind, the 
love affair still involves a series of nocturnal visits by Faust. 

Of these two attitudes towards the love episode, that of Thomas 
is by far the more satisfying. In the Fragment, the scene ‘‘Wald und 
Hoéhle,”’ coming as it did after the catechisation scene “Marthens 
Garten,”’ must have been considered as following the seduction, for it 
is on the night following the catechisation (cf. ll. 3506, 3542; Frag- 
ment. ll. 1809, 1845) that the seduction takes place. Its position be- 
fore Gretchen’s song in Part I means, however, that it must precede 
the seduction, and so portrays Faust’s pangs of conscience over the 
act of seduction that he is about to commit rather than over just one 
of a number of later visits. In the Fragment, therefore, the scenes 
“Gretchens Stube” and ‘‘Wald und Héhle”’ are but loosely connected, 


1 Calvin Thomas: Goethe’s Faust; Vol. 1: The First Part. 3rd Ed. (1912). Introduc- 
tion, pp. Lxii-lxiii. 

2 Witkowski: Goethes Faust, Leiden, 1936, zweiter Band, p. 254, note on the scene 
“Wald und Héhle”: “Aber nur vor der Verfiihrung war eine solche ruhige Betrachtung 


allenfalls méglich.” 
§ Witkowski: o/. cit., p. 410, note to ll. 12066-12067. 
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Gretchen’s song revealing her desire for full consummation of her love, 
at an unspecified time before her fall, Faust’s words showing his 
troubled mind at an unspecified time afterwards. On a point of detail, 
it is difficult to understand with what justification Thomas says of 
Gretchen’s song:*. . . “‘the lines read naturally only on the presup- 
position that Gretchen has already fallen and been, at least tempo- 
rarily, deserted by her lover.” The lines indicate rather the spontane- 
ous expression of her feelings towards Faust, and the closing stanzas: 

Mein Busen dringt 

Sich nach ihm hin. 


Ach diirft’ ich fassen 
Und halten ihn, 


Und kiissen ihn 
So wie ich wollt’, 
An seinen Kiissen 
Vergehen sollt! 


show a longing for fulfilment of her love rather than for mere rep- 
etition of what has already passed. 

The transposition of the scene ‘“‘Wald und Héhle” has, however, 
brought the two scenes into close relationship with each other. They 
are no longer detached expressions of their separate states of mind, the 
one before, the other after the fall of Gretchen, but instead balance one 
another to form the last tense stage of the action immediately preced- 
ing the climax, the seduction. On the one hand we see Faust, who has 
withdrawn to solitude, as ‘he man of intellect who is troubled by his 
conscience over the seduction which he knows must follow. In the 
Fragment his words: “Sie, ihren Frieden muft’ ich untergraben”’ 
refer in a general manner to Gretchen’s innocent and contented mode 
of life before her emotional experience in the love episode and her 
feeling of shame after her fall. In Part 1 it must refer to her emotional 
disturbances before her fall, and the transposition of the scene is 
particularly fortunate in this respect for the line now anticipates 
admirably the tone of the whole of Gretchen’s song, “‘Meine Ruh’ ist 
hin.”’ On the other hand we see in this song in contrast to the troubles 
of conscience of Faust, the natural outburst of the feelings of a simple 
maiden to whom love is everything and whose whole mind is dis- 
turbed by her love. Her thoughts are preoccupied with Faust and she 
desires full union with him. That is to say, after the earlier scenes 
“StraBe,” “Abend,” ‘“Spaziergang,” “Der Nachbarin Haus,” 


4 Thomas: op. cit., p. 317, note on “Gretchens Stube.” 
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“StraBe,” “Garten,” and “Gartenhiuschen,” which depict the early 
stages of the love episode, Goethe now portrays the state of mind of 
the two principal characters, the one thoughtful and disturbed in his 
conscience over the crime he is about to commit—which is much more 
dramatic and tense than repentance for what he has already done 
and qualms of conscience over mere repetition—the other nalve, un- 
tutored, giving natural expression to the demands of love, without 
appreciation of the possible conflict of these demands with social 
morality. 

Once we have seen within the minds of them both and have heard 
Faust’s final ““‘Was muf geschehn, mag’s gleich geschehn” and 
Gretchen’s longing for consummation, the scene in ‘‘Marthens Garten” 
and Gretchen’s fall follow. (Faust’s withdrawal to the forest and 
cavern cannot be of long duration, for there are no recriminations in 
the scene in the garden, and “desertion” is too strong a word to apply 
to it. Mephistopheles’ words in 1. 3330: “Sie meint, du seist ent- 
flohn,” do not contradict this; such a fear might easily occur in the 
mind of a simple maiden in the extremity of love, revealed in 
Gretchen’s song, at the briefest absences of her lover, and be as easily 
forgotten on his return.) This skillful balance of the two scenes to 
prepare for the climax means that the seduction becomes the event 
upon which the action and interest is centered, and to consider it as 
being followed subsequently by a series of nocturnal visits, as does 
Witkowski, would be the greatest anti-climax imaginable. It is more 
poetic, more dramatic, more satisfying to regard the idea of the sen- 
sual experience as being concentrated in the one act of seduction, 
quite apart from the fact that the transposition of ““Wald und Héhle” 
removes the only evidence that there was in the Fragment of any sub- 
sequent visits. There is therefore every justification for following 
Thomas in his interpretation of the word “einmal” of 1. 12066 in its 
normal sense and to conclude that it was indeed Goethe’s intention 
to make it appear that Gretchen sins only once, rather than to follow 
Witkowski in his extension of its meaning. 

This change of purpose and the necessity for the conception of the 
child to take place on the night of the scene ““Marthens Garten” now 
that there are no further visits by Faust, helps to lead Thomas to the 
conclusion that there is an inextricable confusion in the chronology of 
the action of Part 1. In his notes on the scene in the Cathedral, he 
observes that in Urfaust it bore the heading “Obsequies of Gretchen’s 
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Mother,” which shows, when compared with the lines in the Cathedral 
scene: 


Und unter deinem Herzen, 

Schlagt da nicht quillend schon, 

Brandschande Maalgeburt! 

Und dngstet dich und sich 

Mit ahnde voller Gegenwart. (Urfaust: ll. 1324-28) 


that the Cathedral scene could not have been considered as taking 
place until some months after Gretchen’s fall on the night following 
“‘Marthens Garten,” and so her mother could not have been killed 
when the opiate was used for the first time. Thomas considers that the 
first conception of the chronology was this: ‘‘Gretchen’s first trial of 
the opiate was to leave the mother uninjured, and then the experiment 
was to be repeated at subsequent visits. There would then be an inter- 
val during which Gretchen, conscious of her shame, would ‘go but 
little among people’ (1. 3545), and here would come the scene ‘At 
the Well.’ After a lapse of months there was to be a visit of Faust, 
in anticipation of which Gretchen, now perhaps grown careless, 
should give too much of the poison and so cause her mother’s death. 
On the morning of the next day but one would come the scene 
‘Zwinger’ with Gretchen’s agonized prayer to be saved from ‘shame 
and death,’ and then, on the day of the funeral, the scene ‘Cathedral.’ 
This was then to be followed by the visit which should result in Valen- 
tin’s death (for in Urfaust the Valentin scene comes after ‘Cathedral’) 
and give occasion for Faust’s flight and long absence. The ‘Dismal 
Day’ of the prose scene would then be a day of the ensuing year.’ 
In writing of the final version he says: “‘On the final revision, how- 
ever, this chronology was hopelessly confused, so that it is not now 
possible to make the love-tragedy read naturally on any supposition 
whatever. The confusion seems to have had two sources: first, the 
introduction of the fixed dates, Easter and Walpurgis-Night; and, 
secondly, a purpose never thoroughly carried out, to ennoble the char- 
acter of Gretchen by letting it appear that she had sinned but once. 
Goethe’s final intention seems to have been to have it understood that 
the opiate proved fatal on the first night. Then, since the scene 
‘Cathedral’ presupposed a considerable lapse of time, he omitted the 
heading which told that the occasion was the funeral of the mother. 
Moreover, since the Valentin scene was to prepare the way for the 


5 Thomas: op. cit., p. 323. 
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Walpurgis-Night, it had to come before instead of after ‘Cathedral’.’”* 
Thomas also says of the Valentin scene: Since the ‘‘Walpurgis- 

Night comes on the eve of May-Day, the date of this scene, in view of 
‘Ubermorgen’ in |. 3662, is April 29, and since the action of Faust be- 
gins at Easter, all the preceding scenes must be thought of as taking 
place in the month of April,’’? Again, ‘Cathedral’ cannot, on account of 
ll. 3790-3793 : 

Und unter deinem Herzen 

Regt sich’s nicht quillend schon, 

Und angstet dich und sich 

Mit ahnungsvoller Gegenwart? 


come naturally before Walpurgis-Night; unless it were to be the Night 
of the ensuing year, a supposition which is made impossible by the 
‘iibermorgen’ of |. 3662.’’8 

To a certain extent Thomas’s observations are just. As we have 
seen, he is justified in saying that in the final version Gretchen is to be 
regarded as sinning on one occasion only, and that as a result of this 
the mother must die on the night of the scene “‘Marthens Garten”; 
while, in view of ll. 3790-3793 ‘‘Und unter deinem Herzen . . . Gegen- 
wart” the Cathedral scene follows some months later. Moreover, it is 
true that the use of the word “iibermorgen” in the Valentin scene 
when referring to the Walpurgis-Night makes it imperative for the 
Valentin scene, “‘Cathedral,” and Walpurgis-Night to be regarded as 
following within two days. But in concentrating on this latter point, 
Thomas takes for granted that the Valentin scene itself comes within 
a month of the Easter at which the drama begins, an assumption for 
which there is no justification at all. On the contrary, the evidence 
points to the fact that all three scenes take place in the spring of the 
year following that in which the drama opens. 

This view has been put forward by Charles A. Eggert® and Clyde 
B. Furst.’® Eggert does not enter into great detail, but considers that, 
since the Sternblumen must come later in the summer, “the Brocken 
scene must then be put a year after the opening of the play, and this 
would reconcile some seeming inconsistencies.”’ In a footnote he assigns 
the seduction arbitrarily to August, and concludes: “we may still plead 
that the poet’s evident intention must be respected, even in spite of 

6 Thomas: op. cit., p. 323. 

7 Thomas: of. cit., p. 321, note to 1. 3661. 

8 Thomas: op. cit., p. 324, note to Cathedral scene. 


° Americana Germanica, Vol. 11 (1898), No. 3, p. 68. 
10 Modern Language Notes, Vol. xu (1897), No. 3, pp. 164-170. 
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some difiiculties of complete explanations,’’ which seems to indicate 
that, while he does not join Thomas in condemning the chronology as 
“hopelessly confused” he still does not consider it to be entirely con- 
sistent. 

Furst, on the other hand, deals at some length with this point, but, 
although he places Walpurgis-Night in the following year to avoid the 
difficulty which Thomas finds, he involves himself in fresh problems 
and makes assumptions that cannot be justified. He not only places 
the Walpurgis-Night in the following year, but also, without explana- 
tion of his reasons, regards the birth and death of the child as pre- 
ceding the Walpurgis-Night. This leads him to set Gretchen’s fall 
shortly before August 1 following the love scenes which occur during 
spring or summer. He then regards Valentin’s death, the death of the 
mother, and the Cathedral scene, when the child is quick, as taking 
place during the autumn and winter—he gives this position for the 
death of the mother, after Valentin’s death, because Valentin does not 
mention it when taxing Gretchen with her sins. To account for the 
necessary administration of the opiate, Furst invents a surreptitious 
visit of Faust, and explains the extra amount of the opiate which 
causes the mother’s death as a greater desire by Gretchen to preclude 
discovery, since Faust must now be the murderer of her brother. The 
birth and murder of the child would follow while Faust is still away 
because of the death of Valentin and the vision of the Brocken of the 
bloody line about Gretchen’s throat would suggest approaching pun- 
ishment for a crime already committed rather than a prophecy of 
what will occur in the future. 

There are serious objections to this arrangement of the chrono- 
logical order of the scenes. Furst’s reason for placing the mother’s 
death after the murder of Valentin, viz., that Valentin does not men- 
tion it in his list of Gretchen’s sins, is scarcely valid. The explanation 
of Valentin’s failure to mention this sin is almost certainly that he 
does not know the cause of his mother’s death—only Gretchen knows 
that, and she is scarcely likely to have told her brother. The invention 
of the later surreptitious visit of Faust is quite unjustified by the text; 
it conflicts moreover with the intention of Goethe that Gretchen sins 
but once; it would do much harm to the character of Gretchen, for 
we could not think highly of her if she were prepared to administer 
opiate to her mother to receive a nocturnal visit from, of all men, the 
murderer of her brother; and it would leave us wondering why, if 
Faust could visit her on this occasion after the death of Valentin, 
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Valentin’s murder should later be the cause of Faust’s remaining 
away from Gretchen at the time of the birth and murder of the child. 
Furst himself admits a further difficulty, for he realizes that, whereas 
Mephistopheles refers to Walpurgis-Night as being “‘iibermorgen”’ in 
the scene of Valentin’s death, his arrangement demands the passage 
of considerably more time than two days between these two scenes; 
he suggests that “‘iibermorgen”’ has “an indefinite future meaning,” 
though he confesses that he has been unable to find any other instances 
of such a use. 

In his reply to this article, Calvin Thomas himself" justly rejects 
this interpretation of the word, for Mephistopheles’ other words: 


So spukt mir schon durch alle Glieder 
Die herrliche Walpurgisnacht 


show that Walpurgis-Night is very close. Furst’s further suggestion” 
that “‘the iibermorgen passage is to be understood literally as referring 
to the Walpurgisnacht of the first year, but that the action of the 
scene takes place upon the Walpurgisnacht of the second year”’ is 
artificial indeed; when Mephistopheles tells Faust that Walpurgis- 
Night is ‘‘iibermorgen,”’ and the next scene in which they appear does 
in fact show them in the midst of the revelries of the Brocken, there 
can be no other conclusion than that no more than two days separate 
the two scenes. It should be noted that in reply to Furst’s first article, 
Thomas, while justly rejecting the interpretation of “iibermorgen,” 
himself makes an entirely unwarranted assumption that, if the Wal- 
purgis-Night is placed in the following year, ‘“‘the inference then must 
be that at the time of her brother’s death Gretchen is on the verge of 
motherhood, if not already a mother.” For this assumption, which he 
in no way substantiates and which presumably arises from his original 
idea that the fall of Gretchen must take place within a month of the 
first Easter, he concludes that the scene in the Cathedral, with 
ll. 3790-3793, refers to an earlier time than the death of her brother, 
and so finds a contradiction with the 1. 3789 ‘Auf deiner Schwelle 
wessen Blut” and adheres to his belief that “‘the sequence of scenes 
cannot be fitted into a natural order of events.” 

Thomas, therefore, in his edition of Faust regards the chronology 
as confused because he considers that the Walpurgis-Night follows 
within a month of the beginning of the play and in considering Furst’s 


" Modern Language Notes, Vol. x11 (1897), No. 4, pp. 252-253. 
2 Modern Language Notes, Vol. xm (1897), No. 4, p. 254. 
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view that it should come in the succeeding year, he still finds a con- 
tradiction in the Cathedral scene because of his unjustifiable assump- 
tion that Gretchen is already a mother or about to become one by the 
time of the murder of her brother. Furst in his turn places the Wal- 
purgis-Night in the following year, but is compelled to invent a scene 
which would ill suit the remainder of the action and to do violence to 
the language, partly because of his misinterpretation of the reason for 
Valentin’s failure to mention the death of the mother when speaking 
to Gretchen, more particularly because of his assumption, without 
evidence, that the birth and murder of the child occur before Wal- 
purgis-Night. Indeed, it is difficult to understand why this assumption 
should ever have been made, for, even without the hypothetical scene 
in which the mother is killed after the death of Valentin, it is scarcely 
feasible that the child should be born and murdered before the 
Walpurgis-Night. Walpurgis-Night falls on the night of April 30, hence 
the scene of Valentin’s death with its reference to “iibermorgen” must 
fall on the night of April 28—not April 29, as Thomas says. The 
scene in the Cathedral must therefore fall on either April 29 or April 
30, which leaves very little time for the birth and murder before the 
scene on the Brocken; moreover ll. 3790-3793 of the Cathedral scene 
do not suggest that the birth is quite so close, and so it seems more nat- 
ural to believe that the birth comes after Walpurgis-Night, rather 
than to assume without evidence that it precedes and, as a conse- 
quence, to create difficulties such as those which Furst encounters. 
I suggest instead that by placing the Walpurgis-Night in the year 
following that in which the drama begins, and setting the birth and 
murder of the child after the scene on the Brocken, it is possible to 
see in Faust Part 1, a perfectly logical chronological order, without 
the necessity of inventing scenes or doing violence to the language. 

A comparison with Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers is of great value 
in understanding the chronology of Faust, for there are parallels in 
the growth of Werther’s love for Lotte and of Faust’s love for Gretchen 
and, since the letters in Werther are dated, we can gain an indication 
of the time of year in which the principal developments of the love 
affair of Faust and Gretchen take place. Werther meets Lotte on 
June 16, and from then until July 30, when Albert returns, we have 
the first period of his love for her. It is the pleasant time of the year, 
not too sultry, and it is the bright season of love which has an uplifting 
influence on Werther; on June 21, for example, he expresses his joy in 
living: “Ich lebe so gliickliche Tage, wie sie Gott seinen Heiligen aus- 
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spart.” The letter of July 16, in particular, stresses the beneficial in- 
fluence that Lotte has upon him; he writes: “Sie ist mir heilig. Alle 
Begier schweigt in ihrer Gegenwart,” and he describes how the first 
note that Lotte plays of her favorite melody always frees him from 
trouble, confusion, and ill-temper. Even as late as July 19 he still 
expresses the elevating effect she has upon him: “Ich werde sie sehen! 
ruf’ ich morgens aus, wenn ich mich ermuntere, und mit aller Heiter- 
keit der schénen Sonne entgegenblicke; ich werde sie sehen! Und da 
hab’ ich fiir den ganzen Tag keinen Wunsch weiter.’’ When this first 
uplifting stage of adoration passes, however, and the sultry period of 
August and September follows, his love must be gratified or else he 
must break with Lotte. Albert’s arrival, mentioned on July 30, forces 
upon him the realization that he cannot possess Lotte, and his frus- 
tration is intensified. On August 18 the loss of his pleasure in nature, 
a pleasure which had been so intense on May 10, is apparent when he 
views nature as “nichts als ein ewig verschlingendes, ewig wieder- 
kaiuendes Ungeheuer.” The final and most intense phase of the love 
episode begins on August 21, when he tells of the delusion of his 
dreams: “Umsonst strecke ich meine Arme nach ihr aus, morgens, 
wenn ich von schweren Triumen aufdimmere, vergebens such’ ich 
sie nachts in meinem Bette, wenn mich ein gliicklicher, unschuldiger 
Traum getiauscht hat, als sif’ ich neben ihr auf der Wiese und hielt’ 
ihre Hand und deckte sie mit tausend Kiissen,” but gratification is 
impossible, and on September 10 he tells how he took leave of Lotte. 

In Werther, therefore, the seasons and Werther’s moods correspond 
admirably, and it is natural that Goethe, who showed such consum- 
mate skill in harmonizing seasons and moods in Werther, should also 
have taken care to harmonize them in Faust, Part 1; indeed, it is im- 
possible to imagine anything else. The early scenes of the love episode 
of Faust and Gretchen have the same joyful quality of the first period 
of Werther’s love, showing itself, for example, when Gretchen plucks 
the petals of the Sternblume and declares ‘‘mit holder Freude”’ (cf. 
stage direction preceding |. 3184) on plucking the last petal ‘Er liebt 
mich!’ and again when she hides behind the door of the Garten- 
hauschen. From the analogy with Werther, therefore, these scenes 
occur in early summer; this analogy is further substantiated by the 
fact that daisies, one of which Gretchen plucks in the penultimate of 
the scenes of this period, are in flower in June. There comes a stage 
in the love episode, however, when the first joyfulness passes and the 
sensual desire for gratification of love takes its place, and it is this 
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final stage of the intensity of passion that is portrayed in the scene 
“Wald und Héhle”’ and in Gretchen’s song. Faust, like Werther, must 
either find this gratification or leave Gretchen; Faust does find it, 
whereas Werther is compelled to leave Lotte, but the desires and emo- 
tions which lead to the alternative outcomes are the same, and we see 
the intensity and sensual aspect of this stage of Faust’s love in such 
lines as ll. 3327-3329: 
Und nenne nicht das schéne Weib! 


Bring’ die Begier zu ihrem siiSen Leib 
Nicht wieder vor die halbverriickten Sinnen! 


A corresponding change from the joyful and idyllic to the desire for 
consummation takes place in Gretchen, as shown in her song, and as 
we have seen, the absence of recriminations in ‘‘Marthens Garten” 
over Faust’s withdrawal from Gretchen, indicates that the with- 
drawal cannot have been of a long duration; hence Gretchen’s fall 
follows shortly afterwards. From the analogy with Werther, then, this 
intense period of desire and its climax, the seduction, fall late in 
August or early in September. 

With the fixing of the date for Gretchen’s fall, the most important 
of the dates, we are able to trace the chronology of Part 1 as a whole. 
The opening scenes “Nacht” and ‘‘Vor den Tor” come at Easter 
(cf. ll. 745, 921). That is to say, they fall at any time late in March or 
in the first half of April; in the year 1818, for example, Easter Sunday 
fell as early as March 22, while in 1886 and 1943 it fell as late as April 
25, and so it might be noted that Thomas is not strictly correct in 
speaking of it as a “‘fixed”’ date. “‘Studirzimmer I,” in which the poodle 
that Faust had brought back from his Easter walk, reveals itself as 
Mephistopheles, follows at once. “‘Studirzimmer 1” follows after a 
short lapse of time, for, as Thomas points out, in his edition of Faust," 
it implies that Faust and Mephistopheles know each other rather more 
than is provided for in “Studirzimmer 1.” Faust shows no surprise 
or curiosity at Mephistopheles’ visit; Mephistopheles’ simple “Ich 
bin’s” is enough for Faust to recognize him without further thought, 
and nothing is said of the trick which ended the previous interview. 
Thomas has, however, emphasized unduly the length of this time 
lapse in saying that the scene ‘‘assumes all along that Faust and Meph- 
istopheles are old acquaintances,” for the lack of surprise on the part 
of Faust and the absence of a reference to the trick at the end of the 


8 Thomas: op. cit., pp. 286-287, note on scene “Studirzimmer 1.” 
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previous scene would be quite comprehensible if the two had known 
each other for only a matter of days in the interval. Faust’s knowledge 
of the kind of diversions that Mephistopheles will have to offer 
(ll. 1678 ff.) could have been derived from no more than one conver- 
sation with Mephistopheles, and the latter’s knowledge of Faust’s 
tendency to depression (1. 1534) and of his professional life (ll. 1835 ff.) 
need occasion no surprise, since the “Prolog im Himmel” shows quite 
clearly (ll. 300-307) that Mephistopheles has observed Faust’s char- 
acter and mode of life carefully, even before he meets Faust at Easter. 
The most we are justified in saying of the time lapse between the two 
scenes is that it is sufficient to allow Faust to satisfy any curiosity 
that the close of the previous scene might have occasioned. 

There is no clear indication from the text of the length of time 
that elapses between “Studirzimmer m” and “Auerbachs Keller”, and 
between ‘Auerbachs Keller” and “Hexenkiiche.” Since the purpose of 
“Hexenkiiche” is to make Faust young again and it closes with Faust’s 
mind being occupied with the vision of beauty in the mirror, there 
cannot be an interval of any length before Faust meets Gretchen. 
That is to say, it falls in the early summer immediately preceding the 
scenes portraying the first stage of the love affair, and “‘Auerbachs 
Keller” occurs sometime during the spring, after the Easter and the 
Studirzimmer scenes, but before ““Hexenkiiche.” 

The scenes showing the final intensity and climax of the love 
affair, ““‘Wald und Héhle,” Gretchen’s song, and “Marthens Garten” 
come, as we have seen, in late August or early September. The validity 
of Thomas’s observations concerning “Marthens Garten”: “In writing 
this scene the poet evidently presupposed a longer acquaintance be- 
tween Faust and Gretchen than is implied in what precedes,’ is now 
removed. Certainly it shows that the friendship is longstanding, for 
Gretchen observes: “Zur Messe, zur Beichte bist du lange nicht ge- 
gangen,” and says of his friendship with Mephistopheles: 


. . . Es thut mir lang schon weh, 
Da® ich dich in der Gesellschaft seh. 


But this is perfectly in keeping with the growth of their love from 
early summer to late August or early September, and as “Marthens 
Garten” has virtually the same form in both Urfaust and Fragment, 
it seems that from the outset Goethe intended that the scene should 
indicate the passage of some time during which the friendship had 
been developed. 


4 Thomas: op. cit., p. 317, note on ““Marthens Garten.” 
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There is now an interval before the next scene “Am Brunnen,”’ for 
Gretchen says in 1. 3545 “Ich komm’ gar wenig unter Leute.”” The 
cause of her withdrawal from everyday social life is partly due to her 
sense of shame (cf. 1. 3584), but also, since her mother must now, in 
Part 1, be regarded as dying on the night of the seduction, to her 
mourning for her mother, and it may well be that it is this mourning 
and sorrow at having caused her mother’s death that explains why, 
having sinned once, she does not continue to do so. Thomas’ criti- 
cism that, since we must assume that the mother died on the night 
of “Marthens Garten,” Gretchen’s “gossipy conversation with 
Lieschen appears unthinkable’ is not convincing. It is Lieschen who 
does all the gossiping—Gretchen says no more than three or four 
lines in all, and those in a tone of sympathy for Barbelchen—and 
Gretchen, who has also come to fetch water, can scarcely avoid listen- 
ing to her. Just how long Gretchen has avoided society is not clear; 
it need be no more than three or four weeks for her to have lost touch 
with local gossip, and if, in this case, it is placed approximately at the 
end of September this would account for the fact that she is still able 
to draw water from the well before it is boarded up for the winter. 

The following scene ‘“Zwinger’”’ is now superfluous if Thomas is 
right in his assumption” that it was originally meant to be taken as 
expressing Gretchen’s first agony of remorse on finding that she had 
caused the death of her mother. He justifies this in his summary of 
the original scheme of the chronology" by saying that in the Urfaust 
the mother must have been regarded as dying on the occasion of a 
visit from Faust two nights before, because the Cathedral scene fol- 
lowed, with the heading ‘‘Obsequies of Gretchen’s Mother,” whereas, 
as he says in his summary of the “‘confusion”’ of the chronology of Part 
1, the heading was omitted because the mother must now be thought of 
as dying on the night of ‘‘Marthens Garten” and the Cathedral scene 
cannot on account of ll. 3790-3793 follow till some months later. This 
ignores the fact, however, that the heading was also omitted in the 
Fragment, when Gretchen was still considered to sin many times. 
Why did Goethe omit the heading in the Fragment? It may be that 
he feared that readers might draw precisely the conclusion that 
Thomas has drawn and assume that “Zwinger” portrays remorse at 
causing her mother’s death, whereas in actual fact Goethe always 
meant the scene to indicate Gretchen’s first realization that she is 

% Thomas: op. cit., p. 324. 


6 Thomas: op. cit., p. 320, note on “Zwinger.” 
17 Thomas: op. cit., p. 323, note on the Cathedral scene. 
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pregnant; at all events, this is the only interpretation that can be 
placed upon it in Part 1, for it is logically the next step in the develop- 
ment of the love tragedy. It falls somewhere between ‘Am Brunnen”’ 
at the end of September and the Valentin scene. The evidence within 
the scene itself that might assist us in determining a more specific 
date for its position is the stage direction that “Gretchen steckt 
frische Blumen in die Kriige.”’ It would be possible for her to find 
flowers to cut as late as the end of October, the earliest reasonable 
time at which it would be possible for her to realize her condition. 
Alternatively, fresh flowers could indicate the following spring, from 
March onwards, after the winter months from November to February. 

Now comes shortly afterwards the Valentin scene on April 28, the 
Cathedral scene on April 29 or 30, and Walpurgis-Night, the night of 
April 30. As we have seen, Goethe early abandoned the idea of the 
scene in the Cathedral being the occasion of the funeral of the 
mother, for the heading ‘“‘Exequien der Mutter Gretgens”’ is omitted 
in the Fragment and the further heading “‘Gretgen alle Verwandte” 
becomes simply “‘Grethchen unter vielem Volke’’; perhaps the occasion 
in the Fragment is a later offering of prayers by Gretchen in remem- 
brance of her mother. In Part 1 the fact that Valentin’s death occurs 
one or two days beforehand and that |. 3789 “Auf deiner Schwelle 
wessen Blut” has been inserted suggests that the Cathedral scene is 
regarded primarily as the occasion of the funeral of Valentin, though 
possibly it still serves at the same time as a later offering of prayers 
by Gretchen for her mother. 

The situation of the fall of Gretchen in the latter part of August 
or early September means that the birth of the child now falls ap- 
proximately at the end of May. As a result, the bloody line about 
Gretchen’s throat which Faust sees in the vision on the Brocken 
prophecies what is to occur in the future, and a vision of the future 
is indeed in perfect keeping with the atmosphere of the scene on Wal- 
purgis-Night. The “‘Triiber Tag” follows just as soon as Faust learns 
of Gretchen’s despair and imprisonment; there is no indication how 
long after the birth and murder of the child that is and there is no 
objection to the ‘“‘Triiber Tag” coming more than a month after 
Walpurgis-Night, since the fact that ‘“Triiber Tag” takes place in day- 
time and in open country (cf. heading ‘‘Feld”’) shows that the scene 
is not an immediate continuation of the scene at night on the Brocken. 
“Nacht” and “Kerker” follow not long afterwards; probably on the 
same night, since in |. 54 of the prose scene ‘“‘Triiber Tag” Mephis- 
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topheles promises to take Faust to the prison, and, because of his 
powers, little delay is to be expected. 

Faust Part 1 does not endeavor to describe every day or account 
for every hour of Faust’s life from the opening of the drama to its 
close. Apart from the murder of Valentin, we see no more of the way 
in which Mephistopheles distracts Faust between the seduction and 
Walpurgis-Night, than we do between Walpurgis-Night and the time 
when Faust learns of Gretchen’s plight, for Goethe was not concerned 
with dramatizing Faust’s diary, but, in ‘der kleineren Welt” of the 
Gretchen episode, with those scenes which were significant in the 
development of the love tragedy. His ideas changed with the passage 
of the time during which he wrote Urfaust, the Fragment, and Part 
1, but in spite of altered intentions his sense of harmony remained, and 
in the final version, Part 1, these scenes all have their positions in 
a chronological order which is entirely logical and free from confusion. 


Chronological Order of the Scenes 


Nacht baet ....) Easter. 

Vor dem Tor. peae f 

Studirzimmer (1) Jee .... Follows at once. 
Studirzimmer (2) pisict .... Ashort while later. 
Auerbachs Keller ae .... Spring. 
Hexenkiiche ee Wa: | 

Strasse oye ees 

Abend ie rr | 


Spaziergang 


-+\ . 
Der Nachbarin Haus (Early — 


Strasse ictane shal 

Garten Site Ep Se 

Gartenhauschen ces Sal 7, 

Wald und Hdéhle Bese  wicck 

Gretchens Stube Miwa _... Late August or early September. 
Marthens Garten fens om 

Am Brunnen = .... End of September. 

Zwinger debe _... End of October—Or following March. 
Nacht ive .... April 28. 

Dom cer .... April 29 or 30. 

Walpurgisnacht wr .... April 30. 

Triiber Tag ee .... After the end of May. 

Nacht ‘wee .... Same night. 

Kerker oes .... Same night. 
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GOETHE AND THE TOTENTANZ 


GOETHE AND the Tolentanz? The question is perhaps best answered 
when Goethe through Mephistopheles says in the “Prolog im Himmel’’: 
... denn mit den Toten 
Hab’ ich mich niemals gern befangen. 


Am meisten lieb’ ich mir die vollen, frischen Wangen. 
Fiir einen Leichnam bin ich nicht zu Haus.' 


Goethe’s own works bear out the truth of this statement, for one looks 
almost in vain for references to Death and finds but few of them, even 
fewer in the sense of Death’s role in the Totentdinze as a grim reaper 
and a cruel, unmitigating, relentless partner in the dance. 

We find mention of every imaginable type of detail in Goethe’s 
letters, diaries, conversations, and commentaries, so it is somewhat 
surprising that, with the exception of two instances, his attention or 
interest has not been drawn to the theme of the Dance of Death. 
Goethe, the alert, keen traveler that he was, must almost certainly 
have been exposed to the very dramatic pictorial form of the Toten- 
tanz. Here we think most notably of his trips to Switzerland—where 
the Dance of Death is almost “geistiges Eigentum”—via many a 
town through South Germany with a well-known representation of a 
Dance of Death. His letter to Merck from Bern (October 17, 1779)? 
offers perhaps the biggest surprise in this instance when he writes that 
he saw pictures by Holbein at Basel, but he records not a syllable 
about Holbein’s own magnificent “classic” series of Totentanzbilder 
or about the equally famous, even proverbial ‘‘Tod von Basel.” If we 
need attempt some explanation for this, it is as simple perhaps as to 
say that Goethe was merely following the tastes and trends of the age 
(of reason and rationalism) itself, in which, save among the un- 
sophisticated and the Jesuits, the influence of the Totentdnze had died 
out. 

Goethe’s ballad, Der Totentanz, represents, of course, his most 
obvious use of the theme. In a letter to Christiane dated at Dresden 
April 21, 1813, Goethe tells of having put into “paSlichen Reimen”’ 
a few days (April 17) before a “Todtentanzlegende” which August 
(the coachman) had previously told him. A copy was sent May 22 to 
Prince Bernhard of Weimar, to whom the poem was dedicated, and 

1 Faust, 1, ll. 318 ff. 

* Goethes Werke (i.e.: im Auftrage der Grossherzogin Sophie von Sachsen), series 


rv, vol. 4 (Weimar, 1889), p. 86. 
3 Tbid., series tv, vol. 23 (Weimar, 1900), p. 321. 
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another in a letter of June 26 to his son August from Téplitz.4 Whether 
it retells a ““béhmische Sage”’ or a “‘Thiiringerwaldsmahrchen” of oral 
tradition or whether it blends motifs from the copiously referred to 
poetic antecedents about revenants, stolen shrouds, the destruction 
of a skeletal dancer because he overstays the witching hour allowed 
him, or nocturnal dances of the dead, Goethe has written here an in- 
comparably forceful, vigorous, dramatic ““Romanze.” 

Der Totentanz has, strictly speaking, none of the background of 
the medieval Dance of Death (Todes-Tanz) in which a personified 
Mors Imperator leads a carefully graded procession of representative 
estates of clerical and secular society against their wishes into a revue- 
like dance. The basic theme is rather from one of the many predeces- 
sors which have helped to fashion this pictorial and literary conven- 
tion—namely, a belief of the folk in a dance of the dead at midnight 
in cemeteries. Of the innumerable pictures which show the dead rising 
up from their graves to participate in a dance, none expresses the mood 
better than the one from Hartmann Schedel’s Welichronik (1493). 
Just as Death so often admonishes in his speeches in the Dance of 
Death that “‘alt und jung, arm und reich” must join the dance, so 
Goethe says in his ballad, ‘so arm und so jung, und so alt und so 
reich” must join the “Runde.” 

This poem may be compared with Goethe’s Der Erlkinig and Der 
Fischer, to mention only two other ballads, in its masterful use of 
onomatopoeia and of rhythm to portray the action. The dactyls help 
to produce the clumsy, dangling, disjointed, rocking motion of dancing 
skeletons. At the same time it hurries along the action, so that the 
reader, along with the ill-fated midnight reveler, is also finally climb- 
ing, almost galloping over the “‘Zinne zu Zinnen,” “von Schnérkel zu 
Schnérkel,” “langbeinigen Spinnen vergleichbar” against the fatal 
hour of one. The many monosyllables heighten the staccato, clacking 
effect of the weird dance as do the many spirant sounds, especially the 
k (reckt, ruckt, wackelt, vertrackte, klippert’s und klappert’s, Takte, 
hikelt, Zacken, Laken). The “music” of the poem is unmistakable. 

4 [bid., series rv, vol. 23, p. 352: “In demselben Packet sende ich an Prinz Bernhard 
den famosen Todtentanz als Ballade. . . . GriiSe Riemer auf dessen Beyfall ich . . . bey 
dem Todtentanz gerechnet habe”; p. 387: “Nun will ich dir aber auch abermals ein 
Gedicht schicken. Es ist die erste Frucht meiner Abreise von Weimar und zwar um 10 
Uhr frith in Eckartsberge geschrieben. Da mir mein Begleiter kurz vorher dieses Thii- 
ringerwaldsmahrchen erzihlit hatte. Theile es Riemern mit, es mu aber recht gut und 
dramatisch vorgelesen werden.” Cf. notes in Goethes Werke, 1 (Weimar, 1887), pp. 208- 


209, 409 and Goethes similiche Werke (Jubiliums-Ausgabe), 1 (Stuttgart-Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 344-345. 
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In this macabre theme, otherwise wanting in humor, Goethe seems 
here to have his tongue in his cheek, as the warder of the tower suc- 
cumbs to the devilish prank of snatching unnoticed the winding sheet 
of one dancer. The dancers have shed the burdensome shrouds, since 
for them “die Scheu nun nicht weiter gebeut.”’ As the skeletons, one 
by one, retire again, the last one scents his shroud and then frantically 
seeks the very essential garment. What was a joke, almost turns into 
a tragedy for the “Tiirmer”’ as the skeleton is about to climb into his 
tower. “Ein machtiges Eins’’ saves him, however, and the ballad ends 
quickly, somberly: “‘und unten zerschellt das Gerippe.” 

The anthologies do not often include Goethe’s Totentanz; yet it is 
certainly one of his finest ballads with its many effective contrasts 
(lights and darks, humor and tragedy, reality and superstition and 
imagination, horror and drollery), the flavor of the popular ballad 
and folk poetry, archaic forms, the vivid imagery, the suspense, the 
effective change of accent or pace (as in line 19 ““Turmtiir’’; line 28 
“husch”’), even the “moral.”” The poem has often inspired musical 
settings, even if not yet definitively, among others those by K. F. 
Zelter, C. Léwe, B. Klein, O. Ludwig, W. H. Veit, L. Berger, V. A. 
Loser, and Fr. Liszt. As is the case with many another poem by 
Goethe, we here have no detailed references in his diaries® to the 
Totentanz, it has undergone no evolution from one version to an- 
other, it involves no real experience. Goethe masterfully and per- 
fectly constructed the poem from the start by the union of mood, 
form, and language. 

The word “Totentinzen”’ is used in Faus/* in the herald’s speech 
which introduces the masquerade on Mardi gras at the emperor’s 
(Maximilian I) palace. The “‘Herald”’ tells the court that the spec- 
tacle about to take place is not the coarse or gruesome, medieval 
German type of Fastnachtsspiel which abounds in ‘‘Teufels-, Narren- 
und Totentinzen.” But this scene purports to be an artistic imitation 
of a Renaissance, Florentine masquerade; one gala scene after another 
strolls through the “verzierter, zur Mummenschanz aufgeputzter, 
weitlaufiger Saal.”’ 

Goethe has described the Italian carnival festivities as he himself 
experienced them in his vivid essay, ‘‘Das Rémische Karneval.’’’ He 

5 Goethes Werke, 36 (“Tag- und Jahres-Hefte”; Weimar, 1893), p. 80, p. 407: “Poe- 
tischer Gewinn war dieses Jahr [1813] nicht reichlich, drei Romanzen: der Todtentanz, 
der getreue Eckart und die wandelnde Glocke verdienten einige Erwahnung.” 


® Faust, 1, 1. 5066. 
7 Goethes Werke, 32 (Weimar, 1906), pp. 223 ff. 
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also wrote and arranged a number of masques for the Weimar court. 
In addition, Goethe took over ideas for this scene of Faust from liter- 
ary sources and artistic representations of Renaissance masques and 
processions. We know, for instance, that he got some hints in 1827 
from an Italian book at the court library at Weimar by Grazzini.* 
Even though Goethe’s herald calls the Teufelstinze and Totentinze 
“deutsch,” Grazzini’s book actually contains, among other songs and 
plays, a ‘Canto della Morte,” Antonio Alamanni’s “Il Carro della 
Morte,” and a frionfo, a carro, and a canto of devils. Although the 
characters or symbolic figures pass by revue-like as they do in the 
Dances of Death, Goethe’s own intention here seems nothing more 
than to show an actual Italian carnivalistic representation. 

Another scene of Faust has definite macabre character in the ap- 
pearance of the Lemuren.’® Goethe knew the ancient bas-relief dis- 
covered at Cumae which depicted Lemuren as dead beings or mum- 
mies in a state of decomposition bordering on becoming skeletons. He 
refers to the Lemuren in an essay of 1812, ““Der Tanzerin Grab.’ 
As they appear in Faust they are ‘aus Bandern, Sehnen und Gebein 
geflickte Halbnaturen” working at night for Mephistopheles ostensi- 
bly to dig a ditch, but they are actually in the role of grave-diggers, 
digging Faust’s grave. With the same grim humor found in the ballad 
of the Totentanz, Goethe depicts the half-skeletal figures singing in 
solo and chorus, working and gesticulating as if a medieval scene from 
a Dance of Death had come to life. 

It has been pointed out by G. Dehio and others” that the great 


8 Goethes Werke, 16 (Weimar, 1894) and also Karl Heinemann (ed.), Goethes Werke 
xvi (Leipzig-Wien)—“Fastnachtsspiele und Verwandtes.” 

* Antonio Francesco Grazzini, Tutti i Trionfi, Carri, Mascherato, 0 Conti carna- 
scialeschi ({original, 1559] Cosmopoli, 1750). Alamanni’s Carro, vol. 1, pp. 146-148, 
contains the famous cry of the “Legend of the three Living and the three Dead.” 
“As you are now, so once were we, as we are now, so you will be” cry the maskers; 
they shout that “all is vain” and that one should “repent” now. The Cano, vol. m1, 
pp. 425-426, abounds with motifs found in medieval Dances of Death: “Young man, 
take measure of your age, life is short, even if the world is good to you, death will come; 
those who love the world are afraid of death but cannot escape it.” 

10 Faust, m1, 11. 11511 ff. 

" Goethes Werke, 48 (Weimar, 1897), pp. 143 ff. 

2G. Dehio, “Alt-Italienische Gemilde als Quelle zum Faust,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, 
vil (Frankfurt a. M., 1886), pp. 251 ff.; to mention but two others: Emil Szanto, “Ar- 
chiologisches zu Goethes Faust,” Jahreshefte des isterreichischen archdologischen Insti- 
tutes in Wien, 1 (Wien, 1898), esp. pp. 97-101, ““Die Lemuren”; Franz Wickhoff, “Der 
zeitliche Wandel in Goethes Verhiltnis zur Antike dargelegt am Faust,” ibid., pp. 105 
ff. Cf. the Tagebuch for April 11, 1813, Goethes Werke, series 1, vol. 5 (Weimar, 1893), 
p. 32; Goethes similiche Werke, xxx (Jubilaums-Ausgabe)—“Annalen [1818],” p. 323. 
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fourteenth-century fresco of the “Triumph of Death” at Campo 
Santo at Pisa, ascribed to Andrea Orcagna, and known to Goethe 
through Lesinio’s reproduction, has influenced much of the scene 
which describes Faust’s burial and the subsequent action. This 
Trionfo can not be linked intimately with the Dances of Death, and 
of those parts of the great fresco which have influenced Goethe, that 
section showing Ja morte as she grimly mows down mortals with her 
scythe seems least to have been taken over into the drama. More 
immediately pertinent to the picture, actually, seems the Prinzessin’s 
line in Tasso: “Mit breiten Fliigeln schwebte mir das Bild des Todes 
vor den Augen.’ 

J. Alan Pfeffer has included in his recent study on Goethe and 
the proverb" several sentences about death which find counterparts 
in Wander’s Sprichworterlexikon, but none seems very closely related 
to the thoughts in the Totentdinze. The various indices of Goethe’s 
works will bring references to “Death,” but except for a very loose, 
chance, descriptive word or phrase (“gewisser als der Tod,” “Toten- 
bein,” ““Totenképfe”’), nothing seems taken over from the vast litera- 
ture of the Totentdnze.” 

Illustrators have portrayed the scene ‘‘um den Rabenstein’”’ with 
bizarre, dancing, flying skeletons, but this remains a strictly personal 
interpretation rather than any borrowing from the Totenianz. 

Personified Death appears in a number of art works and dramas of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which take over extensively 
motifs from the medieval Dances of Death. We find Death on the 
stage in companionship with personifications and allegories of vices, 
pestilence, hunger, war, want, as well as with demons and the devil.” 

Act m1, scene i; Goethes sdmtliche Werke, x11 (Jubiliums-Ausgabe), p. 125. 

\ The Proverb in Goethe (New York, 1948), esp. p. 162; cf. an example, Faust, 11, 
ll. 9888 ff.: “Und der Tod ist Gebot, das versteht sich nun einmal.” 

6 E.g., “Uberall walte das bése Geschick grimmiger als der Tod, und eben so riick- 
sichtslos,” as found in Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, part u, chap. 11, Goethes sdmt- 
liche Werke, xx (Jubiliums-Ausgabe), p. 47; “Es war, als wenn mir in der Fiille der Freu- 
den die kalte Hand des Todes tiber’n Nacken fiihre,” as found in Clavigo, act Iv, scene 
i, Goethes Werke, 11 (Weimar, 1892)—p. 100, to which Carlos answers Clavigo with the 
expletive: ““Hélle! Tod und Teufel!” 

% Faust, 1, ll. 4399 ff. 

17 To mention but a few: J. Bachtold (ed.), Valentin Boltz, Der Welts piegel (1550), 
(“Schweizerische Schauspiele des 16. Jahrhunderts,” 1; Ziirich, 1891); Emil Weller, Das 
alte Volks-Theater der Schweiz (Frauenfeld, 1863), pp. 239 ff.—Jacob Schertweg, Bi- 
gandus (1579); W. L. Holland (ed.), Die Schauspiele des Herzogs Heinrich Julius von 
Braunschweig (“Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart,” xxxv1; Stuttgart, 


1855), pp. 831 ff.: Tragoedia. Von einem ungerechten Richter (1592); F. E. Koldeweg 
(ed.), Justus Georg Schottelius, Friedens Sieg (1648) (““Neudrucke deutscher Littera- 
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When “Mangel, Schuld, Sorge, Not,” therefore, refer in Faus#'* to 
Death as their “brother,” the line has a peculiarly powerful ring, 
especially in Faust’s repetition of the ‘“‘Reimwort” Tod with Not. 

One could not say that Goethe faced Death with the horror, re- 
sentment, or opposition which almost every character expresses in the 
Totentanz when the great protagonist appears, certainly not with the 
calm obedience, either, of the usually present character of the Old 
Man. He no doubt felt as Mephistopheles says: ‘“‘Und doch ist nie der 
Tod ein ganz willkommener Gast.’’!* Of some interest is Prometheus’s 
definition of Death to Pandora: “‘Da ist ein Augenblick, der alles er- 
fiillt, alles, was wir gesehnt, getraumt, gehofft, gefiirchtet, Pandora— 
das ist der Tod!’”® To Eckermann Goethe said on February 15, 1830: 
Der Tod ist doch etwas so Seltsames, daf man ihn, unverachtet aller Erfah- 
rung bei einem uns theuren Gegenstande nicht fiir méglich halt und er immer 
als etwas Unglaubliches und Unerwartetes eintritt. Er ist gewissermafen eine 
Unméglichkeit, die plétzlich zur Wirklichkeit wird. Und dieser Ubergang aus 
einer uns bekannten Existenz in eine andere, von der wir auch gar nichts wis- 
sen, ist etwas so Gewaltsames, da& es fiir die Zuriickbleibenden nicht ohne die 
tiefste Erschiitterung abgeht.” 


Despite the close attachment, then, of Goethe’s name with the 
Dance of Death through the title of his very popular ballad, Der 
Totenianz, and despite the use of the word “‘Totentanzen”’ itself in 
Faust, there seems to have been little or nothing in the powerful 
presentation of the theme in art or literature which appealed to Goethe. 
Perhaps we might conclude, then, with this further evidence, that 
Goethe’s life and works once more represent more fully and glori- 
ously a Lebenstanz rather than a Totenianz. 

HENRI STEGEMEIER 

University of Illinois 





turwerke des xvi. und xv. Jahrhunderts,” 175; Halle, 1900), pp. 56-57; W. Flem- 
ming (ed.), Das Ordensdrama (“‘Deutsche Literatur,” Reihe: Barockdrama, 1; Leipzig, 
1930)—Simon Rettenpacher, Demetrius, pp. 554-555; K. Goedeke and E. Goetze (eds.), 
Dichtungen von Johann Rist (“Deutsche Dichter des xvu. Jahrhunderts,” xv; Leipzig, 
1885), pp. 68-69, 75,—Das friedejauchzende Teutschland (1653). 

18 Foust, u, ll. 11384-11401. 

19 Faust, 1, 1. 1572. 

2° Goethes simtliche Werke, xv (Jubildums-Ausgabe), “Prometheus,” act m1, p. 25. 

* H. H. Houben (ed.), J. P. Eckermann, Gespriche mit Goethe (Leipzig, 1925), 
p. 573. Pertinent here is Emil Ludwig’s comment, Goethe, m (Berlin, 1922), p. 200: 
“Er [Goethe] glaubt an das Leben, weicht der Tragédie aus, denn der Tod ist nicht 
sein Feind.” 











A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED CRITIQUE OF GOETHE, 
WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF HIS DEATH 


When I studied German, inspired by Carlyle—to read Goethe and Schiller— 
two hours a day—three months could read it—and read thirty or forty vol- 
umes of Goethe—six or seven Schiller—some of Tieck, Richter, Novalis, 
Schieiermacher, Jacobi—in two years.' 


THUS DID James Freeman Clarke, at sixty-eight, sketch his intro- 
duction to the German language and literature. The time to which 
he referred was the years 1832 to 1834; the place, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where Clarke was enrolled in the Divinity School. Although 
many of Clarke’s friends, also inspired by Carlyle and Coleridge, were 
simultaneously incited to a study of German, it was primarily Marga- 
ret Fuller who accompanied him on his invasion of the ‘‘new litera- 
ture,” and every evening that he was free Clarke strolled down to the 
rambling old Fuller mansion on Brattle Street to thrill with German 
Romanticism and despair over irregular verbs. However, neither of 
the friends was content to be merely a student, even for a time, of this 
Romanticism—not in the invigorating, portentous atmosphere of 
early nineteenth-century Cambridge. They must also be disciples and 
aid in its dissemination. So it was that, only a few months after her 
first introduction to German, Margaret Fuller began her translation 
of Tasso, and Clarke began its companion piece, an English version 
of Die Jungfrau von Orleans.? Of the various German authors which 
they read, the two friends were especially attracted to Goethe, whom 
Carlyle had praised extravagantly and whom Clarke’s Cambridge 
professors were beginning to assail with a like enthusiasm and ex- 
travagance. To Clarke, Goethe soon became an oracle and a prophet 
of the new order of life and thought. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the poet’s death, in March, 1832, should evoke from his admirer 
a memorial critique which, unfortunately, was never completed or 


published. 


1 This passage is contained in manuscript notes of a lecture, “Thomas Carlyle 
and German Literature,” given by Clarke in the winter of 1878-1879. The manu- 
script, as well as others to be mentioned, is in the possession of Clarke’s grandson, 
James F. Clarke, of Boston (hereafter referred to as MS, JFC). 

* Clarke apparently translated only the first act of the drama. The manuscript 
fragment contains four full-page illustrations by Clarke which show considerable ar- 
tistic talent. The translation was corrected in numerous places by Margaret Fuller, 
who added the explanatory note: “I feel as if taking a liberty in making so many petty 
corrections—But ’tis what you asked and they would all occur to me in reading these 
scenes very carelessly. Do not adopt one that you do not approve—M.” 
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The article, entitled ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,” is divided into 
four sections: the first contains a general discussion of Goethe and 
his writings, the second presents a rather detailed sketch of the story 
and an analysis of the characters, the third gives lengthy selections 
translated into English, and the last offers a discussion of the central 
theme of the poem. The article was apparently written in November 
and December of 1832. 


Hermann and Dorothea—by Géthe 


It is now about sixty years since Géthe published his first works, Goetz 
von Berlichingen and The Sorrows of Werter. During these sixty years by a 
series of works the most various in form & substance, he has been exercising 
an ever increasing influence on the mind of Germany. The last year has put 
a period to his remarkable labours. The real character and influence of these 
labours is probably little understood in this country. This may be concluded, 
as well from other grounds, from a stanza which we quote from a poem lately 
published in which are enumerated & characterized the illustrious dead of 
the past year. This poem was written by the late — Sands,’ a gentleman 
well known for many years as one devoted to the pursuits of literature and 
who may therefore fairly be supposed to represent the general opinion of our 
community on the labours‘ of Goethe yet he finds nothing to say of him but 
this 





and where is he, who lived so long 
&c. &c. 


Goethe lived, it is true, nearly 83 years, and this fact, taken in connection 
with his ever-growing fame and ever deepening influence is quite observable. 
Yet stated by itself, as Mr Sands has done it it by no means distinguishes him. 
Wieland lived to be 80—Klopstock 79, Bodmer 85. We also think that the 
drama of Faust is by no means the work which best depicts the essential points 
of his mind. It is a beautiful poem, but is incomplete. We donot mean merely 
in its external form, but also in its inner character. Problems are stated which 
are not answered—experiments commenced, the result of which is not de- 
clared.' This is entirely opposed to the usual habit of his mind. He says of 
himself that he inherited from his father the desire of finishing everything— 
and Novalis gives this as the main characteristic of his intellectual habits. He 
was therefore never satisfied about this drama—he was always trying to de- 
vise a means of bringing it to some definite issue, which, owing to its original 
direction, was no easy matter. Were we contented simply to regard it as a 


* A place for the first name, which Clarke apparently could not recall, was left 
blank. The man referred to was doubtless Robert Charles Sands, a journalist and 
writer. Although the manuscript is obviously a first draft and contains many errors, 
I have made no alterations. 

* The word “labours” was crossed out, perhaps because of its frequent occurrence, 
but no other word was substituted. 

5 Clarke, of course, had not read the completed Faust, which did not appear until 
the following year, 1833. 
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poem, nothing could be more beautiful—but the philosophical idea of a strug- 
gle between the lower & higher parts of our nature, is always presenting itself 
to us. Indeed the mere English reader has no means of access to the poetry; 
its spirit evaporates in translation. The Sorrows of Werter, with all its wild, 
eloquent, but crude views of life, is another work by which we think to form 
an idea of Géthe. This work, it cannot be too often be repeated, he rose above, 
that state of feeling he lived through—to the paradoxes which that book con- 
tains he found the solution. In a little drama which he published about the 
year... ,° called the Triumphs of Sensibility, he makes it his business to 
laugh at the admirers of that state of feeling. There is another work, which 
contains the principles of his philosophy which we possess in an English dress 
—the Novel of Wilhelm Meister. But this has unfortunately not been under- 
stood by the critics, and has been neglected by the community. Neither will 
this, even to those who believe they understand it, give any idea of the poetic 
character of its author. Its aim is philosophic, and never did poet so com- 
pletely subject his inspiration to his reason as Géthe has done in this work. 
This was the cause of great lamentation among his German admirers on its 
appearance. Novalis pronounces this hard sentence’ upon it. 





We have therefore thought that we should render no slight service to the 
American public in presenting them, in the narrow compass & feeble form, 
which our situation as Reviewers allows us, a short account & criticism of the 
Poem of Hermann & Dorothea. If we succeed but partially in attaining our 
object, it will give them a new view of the powers and achievements of its 
illustrious author. It will show him to them, not as a passionate declaimer 
against the arrangements of society, but as one who has poured beauty over 


* The date, which Clarke did not recall at the time, is 1787. 

7 The “hard sentence” which Clarke intended to quote is perhaps the one which, 
in the Tieck-Schlegel edition, reads: 

Wilhelm Meister ist eigentlich ein Candide, gegen die Poesie gerichtet; das Buch ist 

undichterisch in einem hohen Grade, was den Geist betrifft, so poetisch auch die Dar- 
stellung ist. . .. Die Musen werden zu Comédiantinnen gemacht, und die Poesie spielt 
beinahe eine Rolle, wie in einer Farce. ... Der Held retardirt das Eindringen vom 
Evangelium der Oekonomie, und die Skonomische Natur ist endlich die wahre, tibrig 
bleibende (Novalis Schriften, u, pp. 185-186, Berlin 1815; for an exact transcription of 
Novalis’ note on Wilhelm Meister cf. Novalis Schriften, Paul Kluckhohn, m, p. 313, 
Bibliographisches Institut, Leipzig). 
Since, however, there is no further evidence that Clarke had read Novalis prior to the 
spring of 1833, it might be assumed that Carlyle, whom Clarke studied religiously, was 
the source for the two Novalis statements in the article. Clarke’s statement (cf. supra, 
p. 589): “He says of himself that he inherited from his father the desire of finishing 
everything—and Novalis gives this as the main characteristic of his intellectual habits,” 
may very well have been taken from the introductory paragraph of Carlyle’s essay, 
“Goethe’s Helena,” in the Foreign Review, No. 2, 1828. The Novalis criticism of Wil- 
helm Meister may have been read in Carlyle’s essay, “Goethe,” in the Foreign Review, 
No. 3, 1828. Here Carlyle writes: ‘“Many are the bitter aphorisms we find among his 
[Novalis’] Fragments, directed against Meister for its prosaic, mechanical, economical, 
coldhearted, altogether Utilitarian character.” 
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the most common existing relations of man to man. It will show him not as a 
cold observer & speculator on classes of character, but as one who takes a 
living interest in the daily feelings of the human heart. It will show him, not 
as in Berlichingen, an admirer of the feudal times of romantic lawlessness & 
lawless might, but as one who sees in our present social state, infinite stores 
of poetic beauty, and infinite impulse to noble activity. Our aim is to present 
Géthe to our readers, as far as we can, as a true Poet, & as the Poet of this 
present age. 


Following the above introduction Clarke outlines the story of the 
poem and presents his conception of the characters. Only two cantos, 
however, are completed. After the outline appear translated selec- 
tions. The first canto is translated in full, causing one to wonder 
whether Clarke’s original intention had not been to render the entire 
poem into English. At the end of the translated portions Clarke pre- 
sents a concluding discussion of Hermann und Dorothea. 


Hermann & Dorothea Nov 6th 1832—* 
—Remarks— 


This is an irresistibly soft & tender poem. The simple feelings of social 
life, separated from everything artificial, are painted one by one. These are 
the primitive feelings arising wherever a family exists. The whole business of 
the flight of the exiles & the severing of all social ties by the French revolu- 
tion forms a back ground of tumult which brings into finer relief the peaceful 
traits of this family picture. One feeling frequently expressed is that of the 
perpetual youth & recreation of the social feelings—the tendency of hearts 
to come together after all violent disseverments. This is perhaps the idea of 
the poem. If Géthe’s notion of the true moral object of a work of art, is that 
it should express an idea, in which the life of the time is defective, then the 
true moral of this poem is to teach us not to disown or resist these natural 
impulses to union. Is not the significance of the previous bridegroom of Doro- 
thea this? Want of constancy in affection is objected to [in] Géthe, the same 
objection would be loudly raised against Dorothea. She has but lately lost 
her bridegroom—she remembers him affectionately but this memory does not 
cause her to resist a new inclination which kind Nature sends as a solace. I 
think Géthe would answer to such objections that the constancy of affection 
which adheres to the individual object is blind & has not elevated itself into 
a sentiment. Everything was severed by the disuniting principle of the French 
revolution. This tie likewise was torn asunder. The mind which places the life 
of a connection in the external bond, when that is broken, can continue con- 
stant only by continuing the bond in fancy. And so we have made this a duty 
for feeling minds. Yet would not our hearts speaking sincerely declare them- 


8 Since, at the beginning of the article, Clarke referred to the “late” Robert Sands, 
these concluding remarks were obviously composed before the introduction. Robert 
Sands died on December 16, 1832. 
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selves unacquainted with such a feeling. Is it not a false notion of the mind? 
Is the true constancy expressed by Hermann in the last lines of the poem. 
“The French tear asunder all ties we hold immortal” says he “if we placed 
this immortality in this external form in which our feelings expressed them- 
selves—they have conquered us—for this form is irrecoverably destroyed. 
But if it is the feeling which is immortal, then let it create for itself a new 
form, & not trust to it, but to its own immortality. Thus our cause as the cause 
of Nature, must prevail.” 

“Thought each one like me, a power would quickly arise 

Opposing itself to that power, & yield us the blessings of Peace.” 





Thus the poem opposes the ideas dominant in the French revolution, not 
from the opposite falsehood but from the central truth. Here too is his mind 
working in its usual individual manner, the key to which manner is to be 
found in his use of the words “paradox,” “‘contradiction.” All difficulties are 
riddles to be solved by the disentanglement of two ideas which are the origin 
of all the intertwined threads.°* 


Why Clarke neglected to finish and publish the article on Hermann 
und Dorothea is unknown. No reason is given, either in the fragments 
of his diary which are extant,® or in his correspondence of the period. 
The reason was certainly not a decline of interest in Goethe, for 
throughout his life Clarke continued to proclaim the German poet as 
his favorite author. 

Probably during the following year, 1833, Clarke wrote another 
article, this time on Goethe and Carlyle, in which he defended the 
two from an attack by Andrews Norton, Clarke’s theology professor 
at Cambridge Divinity School. Out of respect for the latter, however, 
Clarke decided not to publish this defence. Later he regretted his 
decision, and the regret was shared by Emerson, who had borrowed 
the manuscript from their mutual friend, Elizabeth Peabody. Emerson 
was much pleased with the article and, thinking it imperative that 
the attacks on Goethe be answered, wrote to Clarke, who was now 
pastor of the Unitarian Church in Louisville, Kentucky, and urged 
him to allow the manuscript to be printed.’ In his reply Clarke stated 
the reason which had prevented the article from being published at 
the time it was written and gave other reasons why it should not be 


® MS, JFC. 

10 MS, JFC; dated November 25, 1834. The letter is printed with some omissions 
in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1885), pp. 79-80. 
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published then." In the end, in spite of Emerson’s persuasions, the 
second article also remained unpublished and has apparently been 
lost. It was certainly complimentary to the young Clarke, however, 
that the chief literary figure of the day should have called upon him 
to defend the idols and ideals of the new school, Transcendentalism, 
which was developing. 

Fortunately all of Clarke’s subsequent discussions of Goethe did 
not suffer the fate of his first two attempts. In 1835 and 1836 he trans- 
lated and published Goethe’s remarks in the West-dstlicher Divan con- 
cerning the Book of Ruth;” an article, ““Goethe on Byron,” in which 
he translated the “Trauergesang iiber Euphorion” and showed the 
relation between Byron and Euphorion;" and a translation and in- 
terpretation of “Urworte. Orphisch.”™ Other short translations and 
discussions of Goethe appeared in subsequent articles; but, in the 
main, Clarke’s evaluations of Goethe and his works are set forth as 
digressions, sometimes quite lengthy, in Clarke’s numerous philo- 
sophical and theological works. The several pages which he devoted 
to Goethe in his book Eleven Weeks in Europe (1852), for example, 
contain what is possibly the most accurate estimate of the German 
poet to appear in America up till that time.’ Many translations of 
Goethe’s poems also appear in Clarke’s theological works, as well as 
in his book of translated poems, Exotics (1875),'* and several anthol- 
ogies to which he contributed . 

Although Clarke highly esteemed Goethe as a poet, he regarded 
him primarily as a philosopher; not a philosopher of systems, but of 
life, culture, and self-development. It was a maxim of Goethe which 
Clarke, in 1832, adopted, as his life motto—‘‘Do your present duty!” 
And, in all of his writings, he continually returned to this command- 
ment. Late in life, in the year 1877, Clarke wrote of his first reception 
of Goethe’s exhortation: 


“Do the duty which lies nearest thee!” So said Carlyle, following Goethe. 
When he said it, years ago, it seemed to many of us like a new revelation, an 


1 MS, JFC; dated January 18, 1835. Printed in its entirety in Ralph L. Rusk’s 
The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Columbia University Press, 1939), pp. 425-426. 

12 The Western Messenger, 1 (1836), pp. 457-459. 

13 [bid., 1 (1836), pp. 474-475. 

4 [bid., 11 (1836), pp. 59-62. 

1% Eleven Weeks in Europe, Boston: Ticknor, Reed, Fields, 1852. Cf. especially pp. 
128-130. 
16 Exotics: An Attempt to Domesticate Them, Boston: Osgood, 1875. 
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eleventh commandment—come to make many things clear that before were 
dark and vague enough.'” 


It was in the first days of Clarke’s enthusiastic acceptance of the 
new commandment that the article, ‘Hermann and Dorothea,” was 
written. Although it has nothing to add to twentieth-century criti- 
cism, the critique represented a singular achievement in open- 
mindedness and perception for a ministerial student of twenty-two, 
taught by professors who were actively antagonistic to Goethe and all 
the new German ideas, and living in still very Puritan New England. 

J. WEesLtey THOMAS 

University of Arkansas 


11 Go Up Higher (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1877), p. 34. The quotation from Carlyle 
is taken from Sartor Resartus, Book u, Chapter rv: “Do the duty that lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to be a duty! The second duty will already become clearer.” The 
teaching of Goethe which Carlyle is following is expressed in the former’s S priiche in 
Prose. Ethisches, No. 3. “Was ist aber deine Pflicht?” asks Goethe. “Die Forderung des 
Tages.” 




















PAUL VALERY’S FAUST 


IT IS FASCINATING to watch how, in our present-day world, the image 
of Goethe’s personality, far from being tarnished by the passage of 
time, becomes an ever more vivid and inspiring reality for a constantly 
widening circle of the best minds in various nations. Yet not only the 
poet’s image is thus a living presence among us; we can note a similar 
phenomenon for more than one of his poetic creations, and particu- 
larly for that myth of Faust which he has fashioned out of the most 
threadbare material and into which so much of Goethe’s innermost 
nature has gone. 

Long ago the figure of Faust as conceived by Goethe has ceased 
to belong to its creator; it lives an existence of its own. The develop- 
ment of this modern myth during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies has already attracted the attention of several observers, both 
philosophers, and historians (not to mention psychologists and an- 
thropologists). But a more intense interest is aroused when we meet 
Faust in the work of a writer like Thomas Mann whose recent novel, 
Doktor Faustus, immediately attracted scores of reviewers and com- 
mentators, or of a poet and thinker with the calibre of a Paul Valéry; 
Valéry of whom T. S. Eliot has said, ‘it is he who will remain for 
posterity the representative poet, the symbol of the poet, of the first 
half of the 20th century—not Yeats, not Rilke, not anyone else.” 

For several years before his death in 1945 it had been a well- 
known fact in literary circles that Valéry was working on a Faust. By 
1940, he had started to read to friends, and even at occasional public 
lectures, fragments of a manuscript to which he referred as Mon 
Faust. Owing to technical difficulties, however, it was not before the 
very end of 1946 that the book bearing this title was given to a greater 
public. 

The fact that this trade edition did not come out before December 
1946 and that the two fragments it contains were thus posthumously 
published, might lead the unsuspecting reader to suppose that 
Valéry’s work was interrupted by his death. 

However, this view would be erroneous. Valéry himself abandoned 
the project (for reasons which, at the end of this essay, we may be 
able to guess) and he intended the two plays, the first entitled Lust, 
the second Le solitaire, to see the light in their fragmentary form. 

Little publicity has been given the fact that Mon Faust had been 
published in a limited private edition (under the imprint of CENT 
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UNE as early as 1941);' it remained unnoticed by any but some rare 
bibliophiles. Moreover, Valéry’s intention becomes quite clear from 
the short prefatory note signed by himself and dedicated (with 
malice towards some) to the reader “‘of good faith but of bad will’’: 


Un certain jour de 1940, je me suis surpris me parlant 4 deux voix et me suis 
laissé aller 4 écrire ce qui venait. J’ai donc ébauché trés vivement, et—je 
l’avoue—sans plan, sans souci d’actions ni de dimensions, les actes que voici 
de deux piéces trés différentes, si ce sont 14 des piéces. Dans une arriére-pen- 
sée, je me trouvais vaguement le dessein d’un [IIe Faust qui pourrait com- 
prendre un nombre indéterminé d’ouvrages plus ou moins faits pour le 
théatre: drames, comédies, tragédies, féeries selon |’occasion: vers ou prose, 
selon l’humeur, productions paralléles, indépendantes, mais qui, je le savais, 
n’existeraient jamais. ... Mais c’est ainsi que de scéne en scéne, d’acte en 
acte, se sont composés ces trois quarts de «Lust» et ces deux tiers du 
«Solitaire» qui sont réunis dans ce volume. 


Earlier in this prefatory note Valéry had spoken of what attracted 
him in the myth of Faust and also defended himself for handling it 
after Goethe: 


Le personnage de Faust et celui de son affreux compére ont droit 4 toutes 
les réincarnations. L’acte du génie de les cueillir 4 |’état fantoche dans la lé- 
gende ou 4 la foire, et de les porter, comme par |’effet de sa température pro- 
pre, au plus haut point d’existence poétique, semblerait devoir interdire a 
tout jamais 4 tout autre entrepreneur de fictions de les ressaisir par leurs noms 
et de les contraindre 4 se mouvoir et 4 se manifester dans de nouvelles com- 
binaisons d’événements et de paroles.—Mais rien ne démontre plus sirement 
la puissance d’un créateur que |’infidélité ou l’insoumission de sa créature. 
Plus il l’a faite vivante, plus il l’a faite libre. Méme sa rébellion exalte son au- 
teur: Dieu le sait . . .—Le créateur de ces deux-ci, Faust et l’Autre, les a 
engendrés tels qu’ils devinssent aprés lui des instruments de l’esprit universel; 
ils débordent de ce qu’ils furent dans son oeuvre. II leuradonné des «emplois», 
bien mieux que des rdles; il les a voués 4 jamais 4 l’expression de certains ex- 
trémes de l’humain et de l’inhumain; et, par la, déliés de toute aventure par- 
ticuliére. J’ai donc osé m’en servir.—Tant de choses ont changé dans ce monde, 
depuis cent ans, que l’on pouvait se laisser séduire a |’ideé de plonger dans 
notre espace, si différent de celui des premiers lustres du XT Xe siécle, les deux 
fameux protagonistes du Faust de Goethe. 


The first impression of the reader who turns from this preface to 


1 It also appears that Gallimard, the publishers of the trade edition, issued another 
private edition earlier in 1946; about the latter I have been unable to ascertain anything 
definite. On the other hand, several short fragments belonging to the plays and not 
published in book form were printed by Jean Ballard in his contribution to the special 
number of the Cahiers du Sud (Marseille) in July 1946, pp. 237—246.—All subsequent 
quotations in the present essay are from the trade edition: Paul Valéry / de l’Académie 
Francaise / “Mon Faust’ / (Ebauches) / nrf / Gallimard / nineteenth ed., n.d. [1946]. 
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the two Faust plays is astonishment. Astonishment at finding quite 
a new, unsuspected Valéry whose style presents no apparent difficulty, 
no trace of Mallarmean obscureness, no baffling preciosity; this prose 
is clear, very vivid, natural and highly dramatic in the sense that 
Valéry uses the dialogue form with the cleverness of an old stagehand 
in order to characterize his figures. And most of the verse in the second 
of the two fragments is even more unlike than any we know from 
Valéry’s earlier poems. 

The chief character of Lusi, La demoiselle de cristal, comédie, is, 
in spite of the title, not the young secretary-typist of that name, but 
undoubtedly Faust; and next to him in importance, is Mephisto. His 
Faust seems familiar since he is the Faust of Goethe, the Faust who 
has lived through the adventures of the First and Second Part; he is 
the Faust who has been saved. Valéry’s protagonist is conscious of 
this previous existence of his, and also that he is no longer a man, but 
a myth, a living myth. 

In some ways he thus recalls another “Faust-Dritter Teil” which 
at least among Germans, has achieved a certain notoriety: Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer’s half brilliant, half pedantic parody which he pub- 
lished in 1862 under the pseudonym of Deutobald Symbolizetti 
Allegoriowitsch Mystifizinsky. Valéry, whose knowledge of German 
literature was restricted to translations and who, moreover, was any- 
thing but an omnivorous reader, had in all probability never heard of 
Vischer or his play.? (Although the scene with the forgetful old 
servant in Lust bears a strange resemblance to Vischer’s favorite 
theory of the ‘‘Tiicke des Objects” as he popularized it in his novel 
Auch Einer.) 

At any rate, the parodistic intent is completely absent in Valéry’s 
two fragments. The French poet was, as we know not only from his 
masterly Discours en l’honneur de Goethe which he delivered at the 
Sorbonne in 1932,3 an ardent admirer of Faust; and his was not a 
mind in which admiration and parodistic feelings could co-exist. As 
the curtain rises for the first scene of the first act we see Faust with 
Lust, his pretty young secretary, who will soon read out the passages 


2 The possibility that he read of it in a treatise by one of the French scholars, for 
instance in Geneviéve Bianquis’ Faust @ travers quatre siécles (Paris, 1935), need hardly 
be considered. 

* Reprinted in Variété IV (Paris, Gallimard, 1938; pp. 93-126). In a short article 
on “Goethe und Valéry” in Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, vol. 40, no. 1, pp. 
17-21, Jan. 1946, Herbert Steiner has attempted a general comparison between the two 
poets listing their affinities and dissimilarities. 
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of autobiography which he had begun to dictate on the preceding day: 
an extremely adroit means of disposing of the “exposition,” and a 
very effective one. For Valéry sticks to this pretext only as long as it 
remains useful and interesting; he quickly switches over to a sort of 
sprightly dialogue which reveals the character of both Faust and 
Lust so that they become immediately alive for us. And as this Faust 
resembles in many respects his creator, Paul Valéry, the latter finds 
it possible to make him his mouthpiece for numerous illuminating 
remarks, or simply opinions, which Valéry felt tempted to formulate 
at the respective places. 

Thus Faust’s autobiography is of a typical Valerian, that is to say, 
unusual conception. Having originally set out to write a learned 
treatise as well as his memoirs, Faust has decided to combine the two 
purposes and write only one book. He fears becoming guilty of a falsi- 
fication of reality if he separates thought and life: 


FAUST 


..» Et puis, je trouve que c’est une maniére de falsification que de séparer 
la pensée, méme la plus abstraite, de la vie, méme la plus. . . 


LUST 
Vivante? 
FAUST 
Disons la plus vécue . . . Donc, j’ai résolu d’insérer purement et simplement, 


comme elles me vinrent, mes observations, mes spéculations, mes théses, mes 
idées, dans le récit assez merveilleux de ce qui m’est advenu, et de mes rap- 
ports avec les hommes et les choses. (p. 19) 


And when Valéry’s Faust tries to explain to Mephisto why he has 
undertaken this autobiography he says (p. 51): 


J’ai donc ce grand ouvrage en téte, qui doit finalement me débarrasser tout 4 
fait de moi-méme, duquel je suis déja si détaché . . . Je veux finir léger, délié 
A jamais de tout ce qui ressemble 4 quelque chose . . . Et m’en aller vers toi 
. . . OU Vers tes anciens camarades, l’esprit et les mains libres, comme un voya- 
geur qui a fait abandon de son bagage et marche 4 |’aventure, sans souci de 
ce qu’il laisse aprés soi. 


To some extent, this Faust is still like a human being. On the one 
hand, we may vaguely picture him in an indefinite twentieth century 
environment—he dines with the “‘Ministre de |’Esprit” and wears for 
the occasion a beautiful costume with sword, ribbons, feathers, and 
decorations; he quotes Paul Verlaine and enlightens Mephisto on 
recent progress in the theory of nuclear physics; on the other hand 
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he apparently lives again in his old house where, a long time ago, he 
spoke his ‘“‘Habe nun, ach!’’ 

Again, Faust is even more fundamentally human (as Valéry uses 
the word) in realizing his personality only through lexpérience in the 
double significance of “experiment” and “experience.” 

For Mephisto he defines modern man (p. 55): Jls ont compris que 
Pintellect a lui seul ne peut conduire qu’ a Verreur et qu’il faut donc 
s’instruire @ le soumetire entiérement a l’expérience. The crowning 
experience of his own career, and also the final chapter in his auto- 
biography, is to be a new pact with the devil—yet a pact in which the 
two partners have exchanged their réles. This time Faust takes the 
initiative; he tells Mephisto that he has ceased to frighten most souls 
because he has not kept up with the development of mankind: “‘tu ée 
reposais ainsi dans la paresse de ton éternité, sur tes procédés del’AnI’’. 
Faust will instruct him: 


Oui, je veux observer, et je veux qu’elle note pour mon grand ouvrage, 
les réactions du diable a toutes les irritations que la visite du temps neuf ne 


pourra manquer d’exciter dans |’esprit infernal . . . Songe, songe, Satan, que 
ce changement extraordinaire peut t’atteindre toi-méme, dans ta redoutable 
Personne . . . C’est le sort méme du Mal qui est en jeu. . . Sais-tu que c’est 


peut-étre la fin de l’Ame? Cette Ame qui s’imposait 4 chacun comme le senti- 
ment tout-puissant d’une valeur incomparable et indestructible, désir inépui- 
sable et pouvoir de jouir, de souffrir, d’étre soi, que rien ne pouvait altérer, elle 
est une valeur dépréciée. L’individu se meurt. II] se noie dans le nombre. . . . 
Le vice et la vertu ne sont plus que des distinctions imperceptibles, qui se 
fondent dans la masse de ce qu’ils appellent le matériel humain. La mort n’est 
plus qu’une des propriétés statistiques de cette affreuse matiére vivante. Elle 
y perd sa dignité et sa signification . . . classique. Mais l’immortalité des Ames 
suit nécessairement le sort méme de la mort, qui la définissait et lui donnait 
ton sens et son prix infini. . . . 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Tu dis des horreurs! 
FAUST 
Je dis ce qui se fait. (p. 56) 


At any rate, Faust talks Mephisto into accepting the new pact 
which, however, resembles a business transaction rather than the 


* Quoted by the Disciple on p. 185 in a metrical French version whose translator 
I have been unable to identify : “J’ai donc, hélas! Philosophie, / Médecine, Juris prudence, 
/ Et, par malheur, Théologie, / A pprofondies, avec ardent effort.” It may be of interest 
to note that in the best-known of all adaptations into French, that of Gérard de Nerval, 
this monologue, like many other passages, is rendered in prose—a prose which is often 
very close to that of Valéry’s Mon Faust. 
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fatal wager in Marlowe’s play, or in the old Volksbuch, or even in 
Goethe’s dramatic poem. Mephisto thinks he will profit from the pact 
by re-establishing his diminishing power over the human species; and 
Faust hopes to gain by being able to observe the arch-demon under 
test conditions. Yet neither Faust’s nor Mephisto’s risks appear very 
considerable in this transaction, and this is certainly an inherent 
weakness of Valéry’s plot. 

Because Mephisto suggests that he will sign a document with his 
blood he is ridiculed by Faust who has modern man’s disbelief in 
signatures on pacts. However, this is not the only instance where 
Mephisto appears as the “stupid devil’’ of tradition in spite of all his 
diabolical cleverness in the ways of Evil. Even more than Faust he 
seems to be almost directly taken from Goethe’s poem. Faust has 
aged, has moved with the times, but Mephisto has not—except oc- 
casionally in external appearance, as when he comes on the scene for 
the first time in ecclesiastical garb (‘‘en lévite de clergyman, trés élégant, 
oreilles pointues de bouc,” as specify the stage directions). 

He has nothing about him of the Karamazov touch which so 
markedly distinguishes Thomas Mann’s Satan from Goethe’s Me- 
phisto. Only in one respect, it may be said, does Valéry’s show a de- 
parture from the model; his Mephisto is given even more to irony, to 
cynical and obscene remarks, to punning and sniggering. He also 
differs from Goethe’s devil in appearing here with some subordinate 
demons: Astaroth who gnaws all, Belial who sullies all, and Goun- 
goune who tempts all—none of them yet known to us from the first 
or second Walpurgisnacht. 

The Disciple who, in Lust, arrives from afar to visit his revered 
master Faust, owes in his turn some characteristic traits to Goethe’s 
Schiiler. His ambition and his arrogance are the same, his outlook on 
life and his attitude towards the devil are decidedly more modern. He 
longs (p. 170) for a great love strong enough to exalt the sensation of 
living to the power of a song: “‘Je veux du grand amour, moi, de celui 
qui vous porte le sentiment de vivre ad la puissance d’un chant, d’un 
hymne sur la cime.’’ He finds, or believes he finds, in himself this love 
for Lust, the young secretary, whose crystalline “transparency” had 
almost succeeded in tempting Faust and who herself is certainly in 
love with her master. It is true that after the Disciple has, at the end 
of the third act, declared himself to her, she refuses him; but does so 
in tones which suggest she would have yielded in the fourth act—if it 
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existed.’ It is easy to imagine how Valéry could have solved the in- 
trigue between the Disciple and Lust in this unwritten act but it is 
altogether unthinkable that the more important theme of the new 
pact between Faust and the devil could have likewise been brought 
to its conclusion. 

Thus even the finished play would have been but a fragment, but 
one link of a chain that would have required at least several similar 
efforts: a work which, at seventy, Valéry could not hope to achieve 
and which he might therefore leave as soon as its “experimental” 
value for himself was exhausted. Yet it is greatly to be regretted that 
Valéry did not write the fourth and last act of Lust in which case the 
play would more easily have tempted some adventurous theatrical 
manager to get it performed. For, in spite of the profound and philo- 
sophic probing into the condition of mankind which characterizes the 
three existing acts, they are not at all in the nature of the closet play. 
They give the impression that they are the result of sound craftsman- 
ship and quite stage-worthy, which is all the more astonishing because, 
in his earlier career, Valéry had never got closer to the dramatic form 
than in the Platonic dialogue of works like Eupalinos. Completed, the 
play would have probably never met with popular success, but it 
would certainly have represented a unique value in French dramatic 
literature. Even as it stands, the fragment makes excellent reading. 
Not only does it throw a revealing light on Valéry’s final and funda- 
mental views about life and man, it also offers—as Valéry had hinted 
at in his preface—the opportunity for an illuminating comparison with 
Goethe’s Faust of over a century ago. It allows us to realize more 
clearly and to gauge more accurately what separates the man of today 
from that of yesterday. 

It should be noted in this connection that in Valéry’s Faust the 
human element has to yield first place to what may be termed the 
myth of an un-Nietzschean superman. Valéry’s Faust is no longer a 
mortal human being; however, not only his personal values, but those 
of all humanity have become questionable and illusory. Even the ideal 
of work, work for the benefit of humanity as it shines bright and steady 
at the end of Goethe’s career and as it does at the end of his protago- 
nist, even this ideal has ceased to be. During the last hundred years, 
the path of the intellectual élite has undoubtedly led to increased con- 
sciousness, but also to what the French now call raréfication and into 


5 The fragments published by Jean Ballard, cf. note', also indicate such a solution. 
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solitude. It may seem strange that this same Paul Valéry could write 
in 1944 to Gustave Cohen: “En vérité, le travail seul donne un sens a 
Pexistence et dans une époque aussi bestiale que celle-ci, que deviendrait- 
on sans lui?” The contradiction is only apparent; the kind of work of 
which Valéry speaks in his letter is anything but an ideal. It is a 
distraction, an opiate, or at best a means of keeping the mind from 
the abyss of despair. On the other hand, the real human beings who, 
in Valéry’s play, are represented by the Disciple, by Lust, and by one 
of the servants, do not appear to be fundamentally different from their 
like in Goethe’s world. And yet the Disciple’s longing for a life lived 
with the intensity of song manifests in its turn a decidedly post- 
Goethean attitude. 

More important than these speculations, however, for an under- 
standing of Valéry’s personality at the end of his life is Mon Faust. 
As a matter of fact, its importance can hardly be overestimated al- 
though, as a work of art, it has remained a fragment and would, even 
if completed, never have attained the density and the richness of 
poems like La Jeune Parque or Le Cimetiére marin. In importance for 
the interpretation of Valéry, the second of the two fragments in the 
volume is probably to rank even higher because Valéry’s disguise in 
the character of Faust is here still more transparent. 

As Le Solitaire / ou / Les Malédictions d’Univers / Féerie drama- 
lique opens we see Faust and Mephisto, who have climbed to one of 
the world’s highest summits. Satan, however, will follow Faust no 
longer; the thinness of the air and the proximity of the Firmament are 
becoming unbearable for him. For Faust the aim of this excursion is 
symbolical: he is in quest of the essentials of life. 

Ce n’est plus ici que pierre, neige, un peu d’air, l’Ame et les astres. Que 
ce peu dise tout, c’est bien un signe d’univers. I y a énormément de rien dans 


le Tout . . . Le reste? Une pincée de poussiére semée . . . Et la vie? Une trace 
insensible sur un grain de cette poudre . . . Rien qui vive dessus; rien qui vive 
plus bas... Et cela pullule, se dissout dans le temps, se remplace... Et 


parfois cela pense. Le plus étrange est que |’effort de ce qui pense dans cette 
couche infime est entiérement appliqué 4 masquer ou 4 nier sa condition la 
plus évidente d’existence: cette lame mince. La vie ne pourrait-elle subsister 
que dans l’ignorance de ce qu’elle est? . . . Ici, le langage s’embrouille et la 
philosophie prend la parole. . . (p. 212) 


The last ironical sally of this monologue will astonish only those who 
are not acquainted with the earlier writings of Paul Valéry or (im- 


® Cahiers du Sud, July, 1946, p. 140. 
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possible to overlook the resemblance) with the Philosophie der Sprache 
as it was conceived by the unjustly and inexplicably forgotten Fritz 
Mauthner. Although it is for many obvious reasons out of the question 
that Valéry was in any way influenced by Mauthner, the similarity 
of their final outlook, which may be summed up for both of them in 
the formulae of ‘“thorough-going scepticism” on the one hand and of 
“atheistic mysticism” on the other, deserves to be noted; it is likewise 
indicative of their inner parallelism that there are in their works 
strange coincidences of minor importance, one of which shall be men- 
tioned here: the coupling together of Faust and Cardano.’ 

After Faust has been left by his companion Mephisto on the summit 
and his monologue on the vanity of life has reached the point of the 
ironical remark about philosophy quoted above, he discovers sud- 
denly that he is not alone in this wilderness. There exists a being that, 
on our imaginary stage, we must picture as something like a hermit, 
called the “Solitaire’-—which brings back to our minds a remark in 
Lust where Mephisto speaks of philosophers with a sneer: “des soli- 
taires bavards.”’ 

We soon realize, however, that this can hardly be a human being; 
it is rather the voice of solitude questioned by Faust. The “Solitaire” 
howls his wild ejaculations against the eternal night of the universe 
(p. 213): “Je hurlerai, hurlerai 4 la Nuit .... Je dirai ma vérilé, toute 
ma vérilé .... ,”’ immediately afterwards falling into verse, a sort of 
unrhymed chant in free rhythm (and in spite of their unusual form it is 
these lines which are closer than anything else in these two plays to 
Valéry’s better known works): 

“Nuit admirable, abime d’heures, tu n’es rien. . . 


J’insulte l’ombre et ses horloges . . . 
Béte comme la foule, 6 Nuit!” 


“Nuit admirable, abtme d’heures, tu n’es rien! 
Rien, rien, rien rien!” 

As Faust addresses him he is in turn abused by the “Solitaire” who 
sees in him, as in anything human, only dirt and calls him a swine; 
and the “Solitaire” declares (p. 220): 

“Penser? ... Non, ni l’amour ni la nourriture n’en sont rendus plus 


faciles et plus agréables. Qu’est-ce donc une intelligence qui n’entre pas dans 
ces grandes actions? Au contraire! La délectation des caresses et des succu- 


7 Cf. Mon Faust, p. 106; Fritz Mauthner, Der Atheismus und seine Geschichte im 
Abendlande, vol. 2, p. 42 sq. 
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lences est gachée, corrompue, hAtée, infectée par les idées ... Moi aussi, 
j’étais trés intelligent. J’étais plus intelligent qu’il ne faut l’étre, pour adorer 
Vidole Esprit.” . . . “Faut-il te démontrer que tout ouvrage de |’esprit n’est 
qu’une excrétion par quoi il se délivre 4 sa maniére de ses excés d’orgueil, de 
désespoir, de convoitise ou d’ennui?” 


Listening to the “Solitaire’s” tirades against the human spirit, 
Faust comes to the conclusion that this “monster of common-sense” 
represents a species beyond madness, “‘J/ est rigoureusement fou... 
Au fond, bien pire que le diable’’ (p. 218). But as he takes leave he is 
yet tempted to hide behind a rock and watch the “Solitaire” resuming 
his incantation to the “‘splendors of Purity” which he calls, “Voix sans 
parole et Parole sans voix,” and “Rires du rien.”’ As the “Solitaire” 
reaches the climax of his paroxysm, throwing himself on the ground 
and shouting, “‘J/ est l'heure, il est temps que je me change en loup!”’ 
Faust, who feels his brain changing into a block of ice, leaves his hiding 
place to descend into the valley. The “Solitaire,” furiously, rushes on 
him and throws him over the edge of the precipice. The following 
interlude with which the published fragment reaches its end, shows us 
Faust lying unconscious on the bottom of a grotto, surrounded by 
fairies. The change from the previous act is complete; in mood as well 
as in style and atmosphere. If we are reminded of anything it is of 
some of the ballet scenes in Gounod’s Faust. 

Soon, however, a familiar Valerian theme appears when we watch 
Faust recovering consciousness; and there are other links with La 
Jeune Parque as when the First Fairy mentions, “‘mes soeurs, Tisseuses 
du Hasard.” Yet this whole interlude strikes us as a parody rather 
than an original. Who would have believed that verses like these could 
come from Valéry’s pen? 

Tout s’arrange et se reprise, 
S’il n’est pas du temps perdu, 
Et s’il reste un peu de flamme, 


Tout va bien pour vous, Madame, 
Le baiser sera rendu. (p. 231) 


When, on the next page, we come across rhythmical artifices like 


Tout ce qu’il put, 
Tout ce qu’il sut, 
Tout ce qu’il fit, 
Tout ce qu’il vit, 
Si je le veux, 

Pas un cheveu 
Ne manquera! 
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we may indeed be reminded of certain passages in Goethe’s Faust, 
characteristic of the Second Part and typical of Goethe’s old age, 
whose overelaborateness has often been criticized. In many other 
places there can likewise be no doubt that Valéry’s Mon Faust is a 
work of old age although, in general, the respective instances indicate 
no proximity to Goethe’s old-age style; they rather denote a degenera- 
tion of Valéry’s own, specifically French style. This explains for ex- 
ample the overabundance of mots, of maxims and potential dictums, 
with which the pages of the book are studded—many of them showing 
Valéry’s increasing penchant for irony, persiflage and the jeu de mots. 
A few quotations chosen at random will suffice: 


Le mal est bon a tout.—II est génant et fatigant de faire figure de grand 
homme: ceux qui s’y plaisent font pitié—Bonheur, ce mot pour femmes.— 
Tl n’y a de purs que l’ange et que la béte.—La réalité est strictement incom- 
municable.—Le Rien s’ajuste au seul et seulement au seul.—C’est toujours 
tromper le monde que de se définir.—La prose n’est jamais qu’un pis-aller.— 
Rien ne peut prévaloir contre la puissance de négation, de mépris et de vierge 
énergie d’orgueil qui s’élévent dans le coeur d’un jeune ambitieux qui n’a rien 
fait encore.—L’absurde a ses raisons, Monsieur, que la raison soupgonne.— 
(Of books on the shelves:) ““Tous ces tomes en pénitence, le dos définitivement 
tourné a la vie” and “Le silence éternel de ces volumes innombrables m’ef- 
fraie.’’—“L’esprit vole ou il peut” (with intended ambiguity)—La panse qui 
pense.—Ce que |’on peut conter ne compte que fort peu! 


The defects of Mon Faust must, however, not blind us to the great 
poetic richness contained in this slim volume, nor to the store of 
beauty and thought that it holds. Even in the verses of Le solitaire 
there are occasional lines which surprise with the sudden mysterious 
sparkle of the well-cut diamond: “‘Broyez les roses de mon coeur,’’ or 
“Sache du souvenir rompre le fil de soie,”’ or again “Ame ivre du néant 
sur les rives du rien.” 

That Valéry lost interest in these plays and left them unfinished is 
hardly astonishing when we consider the underlying mood they ex- 
press. In the interlude of Le solitaire, the fairies offer Faust a new 
existence, which, however, he refuses: 


Si grands soient les pouvoirs que l’on m’a découverts, 
Ils ne me rendront pas le gotit de |’Univers.” 
To which the First Fairy retorts: 


La Parole a pouvoir sur la Métamorphose. 
Tu devrais le savoir, toi qui sais toute chose. 
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FAUST 


Sais-je l’un de ces mots? 


LA SECONDE FEE 


Tu ne sais que nier. 


LA PRIME FEE 
Ton premier mot fut NON... 


LE SECONDE FEE 


Qui sera le dernier. 


Is it any wonder then that, after putting the accent on negation, 
Valéry felt no inclination to take up his pen again and lead his Faust 
further on this road? The fragmentary state of Mon Faust may be 
interpreted as being symbolical of its author’s attitude towards 
the end of his life as are its style and the final “no” on the last page of 
the book. 

HARRY BERGHOLZ 


University of Michigan 
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Die GROSSE WENDE. DAs APOKALYPTISCHE SAECULUM UND LUTHER. GEISTES- 
GESCHICHTE UND VOLKSKUNDE. By Will-Erich Peuckert. Hamburg: 
Claassen Goverts, 1948. 749 pp. 


PEUCKERT INDICATES his subject by the title Die groBe Wende. Das apokalyp- 
tische Saeculum und Luther, and his manner of treatment by the subtitle 
“‘Geistesgeschichte und Volkskunde.” The transition is from a peasant to a 
bourgeois world, that is, from the Middle Ages to modern times, and is seen 
in the light of an implied comparison to the present collapse of the bourgeois 
culture, which is suffering the last logical developments of its fundamental 
ideas. Peuckert’s manner of treatment concerns tidal currents in human civili- 
zation. Volkskunde partakes of both folklore and sociology. The background 
of events is not, however, to be explained merely in terms of cause and effect: 


Die Folge der Reiche und Kulturen ist also keine pragmatisch be- 
griindete, aus dem Gesetz der Ursachen und der Wirkungen zu erklarende; 
sie ist der Ausdruck eines Willens oder einer Ordnung, welche wir in ihrem 
letzten Sinn nicht wissen, aber ewig zur erspiiren suchen, und die wir mit 
einem ehrwiirdigen alten Namen Gott zu nennen pflegen. Cum deo geschehn 
die groBen Wandlungen der Geschichte. 


Peuckert describes the peasant culture of the Middle Ages only briefly, 
and as a contrast to the rising bourgeois culture. The peasant belongs to the 
soil. He is not an entrepreneur, but a man whose acts and thoughts are deter- 
mined by the forces of nature. Charlemagne invented German names for the 
months and made them accord with the events of peasant life. Peasant culture 
is religious, and the society associated with it reflects the social structure of 
the farmstead. Perhaps he might have stressed more the fact that it is a cul- 
ture determined in its essence by production for use and not by production 
for profit and accumulation. 

In the fifteenth century the peasant culture of Europe was decaying, and 
nationalism, the idea of the sovereign state, and new bourgeois ideals were 
arising. “Und keiner weif$ doch den Grund des Unterganges, ebensowenig 
wie die Menschen solcher Jahre einen guten und ersprieSlichen Ausweg finden 
kénnen” (p. 28). In this light he judges men, events, and books instructively. 
For example, his judgment on Friedrich III is kinder than that of historians 
generally. He sees in him a man swept along by events beyond his control 
and offering a contrast to Martin Luther, a man of the new age (p. 35). 
Peuckert wisely avoids the temptation to seek beginnings, or to find “reform- 
ers before the Reformation.” Gregor Heimburg is not a forerunner of later 
events in the sense that he has usually been interpreted to be: “Er ist ein nega- 
tiver Mann, kein positiver, und er reiSt nur nieder, aber baut nichts auf” (pp. 
45-49). Peuckert sees the literature of the fifteenth century as the writing 
of an age that has lost a sense of proportion and a guiding purpose. The verse 
of Oswald von Wolkenstein uses the convention of Minnesang but lacks its 
essence. Alchemy has declined from inquiry into nature to learning sought and 
practiced by adepts. 

The new age has new ideals and principles. One is the leveling of classes: 
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the pope is subjected to councils, the burgher claims the rights of the sov- 
ereign, and money becomes the foundation of the nobility (pp. 346-355). An- 
other is “libertas”: “[Der Mann der kommenden Jahrhunderte] sieht die 
Freiheit nicht in der Ordnung wie der Bauer, und nicht in einem freigewollten 
Zwange, sondern nur in der persénlichen Ungebundenheit” (p. 357). The prin- 
ciple of toleration and more especially the recognition of the uomo singolare 
(shall we say “The Man of the Renaissance?”’) lead to study and interest in 
men’s psychology (pp. 364-380). Modern science develops out of the atten- 
tion to details (pp. 380-389). Reason (ratio) is established as the ultimate 
standard of judgment (pp. 389-396). God is to be known from His works (pp. 
396-405). 

In this clash of old and new ideas one which belongs to neither the old 
nor the new age has survived, but Peuckert has dealt with it elsewhere and 
names it only in the concluding paragraph with a suggestion of an analogy to 
be seen between this apocalyptic conflict and our own time: 


Denn wihrend die beiden Konfessionen sich zu Ehren ihrer Heiligen 
ermordeten und verbrannten, blieb eins bestehen,—die in der Pansophie 
geliuterte und von Tag zu Tag lebendiger gewordene Lehre, die wir faustisch 
nennen. Der Glaube, den Angelus Silesius gedichtet hatte, zu dem sich Leibniz 
fand, der in den grofen Gottgedichten Goethes endlich seine Form errungen 
hat. Er drang hindurch. In einem Deutschland, das noch von Mord und Grau- 
en starrte, der Tummelplatz fremdlandischer Soldatenhaufen wurde, in einem 
zerrissenen und zermarterten Deutschland, das alles Hoffen auf seinen wieder- 
kehrenden Kaiser ganz verloren hatte, in diesem daniedergesunkenen 
Deutschland, das nun in die Entscheidung treten mufte, die die Luthersche 
Reformation hinausgeschoben hatte,—denn reformari ist nur renasci, ist nie 
“‘neugebiren,”—in diesem Deutschland lebt als der erahnte Weg hiniiber in 
das Neue das im pansophischen Traum gefundene, jenes Kommende in ihm 
beginnende Suchen Fausts (p. 644). 


This is but a brief and hasty summary in which I have passed over the 
references to apocalyptic themes with which Peuckert is so familiar. His fun- 
damental treatise on the Sibylle is yet to be printed. This summary is intended 
only to suggest the wealth of facts and interpretations to be found in his thick 
volume. 

The list of books cited (pp. 651-656) names chiefly modern interpreta- 
tive studies and the larger collections of sources. A list of the texts from which 
Peuckert quotes would have been much longer. The rich notes (pp. 657-728) 
are stimulating, but are usually limited to matters specifically mentioned in 
the text. 

This is a book to be reckoned with, and we shall be a long time in ex- 
hausting what Peuckert has spread before us. It would be easy to write mar- 
ginalia, but I shall offer only general comment. I should have been glad if 
Peuckert had read R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (Lon- 
don, 1926); Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization (New York, 1934); 
and Emmet John Hughes, The Church and the Liberal Society (Princeton, 
1944). To these I might add the half-dozen books that Hughes cites on p. 289 
and might add Henri Hauser, La modernité du 16¢ siecle (Paris, 1930). A care- 
ful reader will want a full analytical index. Making such an index would be 
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the easiest and best means of utilizing Peuckert’s book fully and of retaining 
the results for future use. References to such standard bibliographical works as 
Goedeke’s Grundri£ ; the Verfasserlexikon des deutschen Mittelalters; Gustav 
Wolff, Quellenkunde der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte; and Karl Schotten- 
loher, Bibliographie der deutschen Geschichte sur Zeit der Glaubensspaltung were 
not essential to Peuckert’s purpose, but would have guided the student de- 
sirous of looking farther. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


DIE GEISTLICHEN PROZESSIONSSPIELE IN DEUTSCHLAND. Von Wolfgang F. 
Michael. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, Géttingen: Vandenhoeck, 
Ruprecht, 1947. Pp. ix, 79. (Hesperia, Studies in Germanic Philology, 
Number 22.) 


PROFESSOR MICHAEL’s monograph is a thoroughly scholarly study of religious 
processional drama in Germany, a subject on which a considerable amount of 
original work has been published in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology. The author makes especial mention of his indebtedness to Professor 
Neil C. Brooks for discoveries in this field as well as for thoughtful discussion 
of the genre. 

Since in the field of medieval drama there is a great deal of overlapping 
among the various types, it is essential that terms should be defined. Pro- 
fessor Michael accordingly begins with a clear-cut delimitation of his sub- 
ject. In the first place, he accepts Karl Young’s definition of drama: imper- 
sonation in which one or more persons are represented in one or more actions 
—a definition which does not exclude pantomime. Processional drama must 
of course include a procession, but not every procession is drama; it must con- 
tain action that somehow is connected with the movement from one place 
to another. Medieval dramas that begin with a processional entry do not fall 
into this classification, because the omission of the “parade” would in no wise 
change the character of the play. A good illustration of the functional connec- 
tion between procession and plot is found in examples of plays based on the 
story of the Wise Men of the East where the procession itself is a dramatic 
event, namely the journey of the Three Kings. In the course of the proces- 
sion, interludes are enacted picturing the events in Bethlehem and Jerusalem. 
Professor Brooks has differentiated eight varieties of processional plays and 
Professor Michael adopts these with some variation. 

The author discusses in detail all extant examples of processional plays 
in so far as they contain dramatic elements and are not merely marches of 
costumed personages. He demonstrates that this particular dramatic form 
arose out of the plot material and had its origin in the liturgy; for example, 
the oblation procession of the Wise Men, at first enacted very simply inside 
the church, very naturally was expanded into a processional drama including 
the meeting of the Three Kings and their appearance before King Herod. 

More than half of the study is devoted to the Corpus Christi plays, a 
type differentiated from other religious dramas inasmuch as it does not deal 
with episodes from the life of Christ but with the glorification of a church 
dogma. Here the essential feature, a procession with the Host, was combined 
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with accretions from contemporary religious plays to form in some instances 
genuine processional dramas. 

For the historian of the drama, who sees old forms of staging supplanted 
by newer developments only to be revived again in later ages, this discussion 
of a medieval genre is very fascinating. Dr. Michael points out that a William 
Tell performance described by Gottfried Keller in his Der grime Heinrich had 
all essential features of the processional drama and that recent open air 
pageants have made use of the same technique. The change from one setting 
to another has the same technical function as the curtain in our modern thea- 
tre and can be very effective, especially in plays that do not embody the unity 
of time. Incidentally, it would be most interesting if we had data making 
possible a comparable study of the early forms of the Greek drama. 

A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 


MANUEL DE L’ALLEMAND DU Moyen AGE DEs ORIGINES AU XIVe sI®cLE 
(Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique I). Nouvelle édition, revue et 
corrigée. Par Alfred Jolivet et Fernand Mossé. Paris, 1947. 


THE APPEARANCE of a second revised edition of the Manuel, separated from 
the first by six years of exceedingly difficult times, is indeed an encouraging 
sign of interest in Germanistic studies in France. A further sign of the favora- 
ble reception it has found in France is the fact that it was couronné par I’ Insti- 
tut and won the Volney Prize of 1946. The Manuel does, then, manifestly meet 
the needs of higher education in France. 

It unfortunately does not meet the needs of our American colleges and 
universities, whose students of German usually do not begin their philo- 
logical studies until the senior or first post-graduate year. Nearly all of our 
advanced students plan to teach German in colleges and universities, for 
which the doctor’s degree is becoming a necessity. In France, the situation 
is very much like that in this country before the first World War, when Ger- 
man was taught in nearly every high school and most advanced college stu- 
dents of German were preparing themselves for a career in high school teach- 
ing. For such students the philological requirements did not need to be as 
rigid and extensive as they must be today. 

It is such students that Messrs. Jolivet and Mossé had in mind when 
they prepared their Manuel. The authors find that while similar books of 
excellent quality have been written outside of France they are too difficult 
for French “candidates 4 la licence ou méme 4 |’agrégation” (Avant Propos, 
p. 5). They have set about remedying this lack by condensing Old High 
German and Middle High German grammar, historical and descriptive, into 
209 pages. The very nature of the attempt invites a number of inconsisten- 
cies and inaccuracies which cannot all be caught in one revision—or so it 
seems, for the corrections and criticisms made by R.-M. S. Heffner in his 
review of the first edition of 1942 (Monatshefte, January, 1946) have not been 
used. Neither the Old High German nor the Middle High German part of the 
grammatical section of the book is adequate in scope for American schools, 
and their juxtaposition, which has its merits for a course in comparative gram- 
mar, will unduly confuse beginners. 
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The reading selections (pp. 211-458), which are careful reprints of stand- 
ard editions and are provided with brief introductory remarks on literary 
history, manuscripts, dialect peculiarities, etc., are more satisfactory from 
the viewpoint of American needs. However, they fall short of our needs both 
in number and size. Thus 386 lines of Oftfried, eight pages of Notker, three of 
the Heliand, 54 stanzas of the Nibelungenlied, 252 lines of Iwein, 277 lines 
of Parsival are inadequate for our courses in literature, nor are many of the 
selections of a sort that would make them desirable as material for intensive 
U bungen. 

The glossary, which lumps together Old High German, Old Saxon, and 
Middle High German words, is unwieldy and time-consuming to use, a dis- 
advantage which outweighs the occasional convenience of comparing forms. 
Such an arrangement also has the effect of reducing definitions to an absolute 
minimum, so that the student must be satisfied with approximations and quite 
misses the niceties of style so important to the appreciation of Middle High 
German poetry. The failure to give line references for the words glossed, es- 
sential in the case of much-used words of subtly shaded meaning, tends further 
to make students satisfied with mere approximations of the right word. The 
over-simplified glossing is even worse for the American student than for his 
French counterpart, for he seldom has the command of French necessary to 
use such a glossary. Modern German cognates are given where the word has 
survived, which not only emphasizes the obvious, but often encourages sloppy 
or inaccurate translation. And no student is through with the study of gram- 
mar when he has learned his declensions and conjyugations: the vocabulary is 
the logical place to explain special forms and syntax, where each explanation 
will be seen many times. In these respects the authors do no worse than most 
of the German editors of similar anthologies, who for some reason prefer to 
ignore the lexicographical accomplishments of Georg Friedrich Benecke more 
than a hundred years ago. 

Although the Jolivet and Mossé Manuel is too advanced for our under- 
graduates and too elementary for our graduate students, it can, nevertheless, 
be very useful to those who desire a compact review outline. 

F. R. WHITESELL 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” OF GOTTFRIED VON STRASSBURG. TRANSLATED, 
WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND CONNECTING SuMMARIES. By Edwin H. 
Zeydel, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press for Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, 1948. Pp. 209. $4.00. 


APPEARING IN attractive format, this translation of the immortal medieval 
romance presents in rhymed couplets “the most appropriate third, including 
most of the ‘high spots,’ completely unexpurgated,”’ and the remaining portion 
in prose summaries. A preface of two pages, an introduction of thirteen pages, 
and a brief selected bibliography precede the text proper, while nine pages of 
notes appear at the end of the book. To Gottfried’s fragmentary text are ap- 
pended prose analyses of the concluding parts of the Tristan versions by 
Thomas, Ulrich von Tiirheim, and Heinrich von Freiberg. 
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The introduction provides a comprehensive treatment of: (1) The Place 
of Gottfried’s Tristan und Isolde in Literature; (2) The Component Parts of 
the Tristan Legend; (3) The Literary History of the Legend; and (4) Gottfried 
von Strassburg: His Life and Works. Several statements in this section should 
be expanded. We learn on page 7, for instance, that “The triangle formed by 
Marke, Isolde, and Tristan has many parallels in legend and mythology, 
Arthurian and other.’”’ Nothing more is said about this subject. It would have 
been informative to have cited some examples, especially since the Tristan 
story was originally not Arthurian. On page 10 one reads that according to 
Thomas, King Marke drinks of the love philtre on his marriage night, but 
Isolde spills her share. ““Thus Mark’s attitude toward her is much better 
motivated than it is in Gottfried’s poem.”” The expected comments on the 
motivation of the more important Tristan-Isolde relationship do not appear 
until the end of the book in a brief note. The reader agrees that “‘A compari- 
son of Gottfried and Wagner throws much light upon Wagner’s method of 
using source material,’’ yet finds that he must make the comparison himself. 

In translating Gottfried’s text line for line from Bechstein’s fifth edition 
of the Middle High German, Professor Zeydel has faithfully reproduced the 
factual contents of the original and has skillfully versified the majority of lines. 
The spirit of the sprightly Proem is especially well preserved in his English 
rendering. As indicated in his preface, however, the dearth of feminine end- 
ings in English presented a troublesome obstacle. Since the MHG poet usu- 
ally employed either four-beat masculine rhymed couplets or pairs of three 
beats with feminine end-rhymes, it proved impossible to follow him closely. 
The Zeydel rendition therefore is unavoidably encumbered with many three- 
beat masculine lines (e.g. vv. 7993 ff.: Her nimble fingers could, / whenever 
Isét would, / the lyre pluck, and strum / the harp and make it hum, / playing the 
music well: / the volume rose and fell...) and four-beat feminines (e.g. vv. 
15597 f.: they saw how yonder pilgrim stumbled, / as though by accident he tum- 
bled) that violate the spirit of Gottfried’s versification. This situation, how- 
ever, will not impair the reading pleasure of those who are not familiar with 
Middle High German. Since the medieval poet “‘has succeeded in casting a 
magic spell of verbal music over his poem, marked not only by pure, haunting 
end-rhymes ... but also by ringing internal rhymes, rich alliterative and 
repetitive effects, bold contrasts, and subtle use of words in many shades of 
meaning” (page 6), any English rendering of so polished a work would neces- 
sarily lack the grace, subtlety and charm of the original. Though the employ- 
ment of the expressions eke, enow, wiste, dight, etc., may lighten the burden 
of the hard-pressed versifier, it is dubious whether they enhance the enjoy- 
ment of the reader and achieve the desired archaic effect. 

On the whole the passages cast into verse have been happily chosen. The 
idyllic ‘Grotto of Love” as well as the one hundred fifty-five lines of Tristan’s 
monologue occurring immediately before the abrupt break in the story at 
verse 19552, however, might advantageously have been expressed entirely 
in verse. 

Citing the very few English translations of Gottfried’s poem, Professor 
Zeydel states (page 4) that Jessie L. Weston’s prose version “does not afford 
an inkling of the power and poetical values inherent in Gottfried’s story and 
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in the music of his language.” This is indubitably true, yet two-thirds of the 
present volume are also prose summaries which cannot reproduce the power 
and music of the original text. 

Some readers will be satisfied with the notes, while others may find them 
occasionally inadequate. The note to verse 617 explains that the bowhourt con- 
sisted of one group riding against another and is of older origin than the tour- 
ney. This is enlightening enough, but when the note concludes with the curi- 
ous information that “Spears, shields, knees, and horses came into play,” 
[sic] the reader is frankly puzzled. Since he cites several variants of Bran- 
gaene’s name (note to 10886), including the “original form” Brenwain, the 
author might have furnished the probable meaning of this word together with 
other pertinent etymological details. 

Professor Zeydel’s task has been entirely worth while, for his accurate 
translation of portions of the sublime Middle High German love story pro- 
vides the English-reading public with a far clearer idea of the spirit of the 
original than does any other English version that has appeared heretofore. 

JouNn LANCASTER RIORDAN 
University of Virginia 


THe TESTAMENT OF WERTHER IN POETRY AND Drama. By Stuart Pratt At- 
kins (Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 19). Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1949. 322 pp. 


TO THE GREAT credit of its author, the present study cuts across the narrow 
lines of national languages and literatures to present a comparative picture 
of a scope seldom encountered. The intention is not to glorify Goethe or Ger- 
man literature by showing how many ninth-rate epigones utilized the themes 
of his most famous novel; likewise, the mistake of identifying Werther’s per- 
sonality and attitude towards life with some vague mal de siécle, or all-inclu- 
sive “sentimentality,” is explicitly challenged by Mr. Atkins in his first chap- 
ter. Having avoided the Scylla of Goethe-worship and the Charybdis of rub- 
ber-stamping, he proceeds to trace the effect of the Werther in a number of 
literatures. 

Popular interpretation of any great work is, of course, likely to be 
schematic and cliché; Werther becomes an apostle of sentimentality, or a 
Rousseauistic nature-lover, or what have you. He does not become the pe- 
culiarly Goethean character—irreplaceable in his individuality, but at the 
same time universal in type. But why were the hacks, the epigones, and the 
philistines wrong in their interpretation of the spirit of the work? For wrong 
they undoubtedly were. The reader of Mr. Atkins’ study may well feel that 
instead of such a majestic bibliography, comprising almost a third of the 
book, a dispassionate analysis of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers might have 
been given some place. The article (PMLA, Lxim, 520-576) cited on p. vii, 
n. 1, as a reference in this connection cannot be regarded as a substitute for 
such an analysis, since the article is itself sentimental, and the reader of the 
book might very conceivably never have seen it. lt would seem that a short 
analysis of the novel, making perfectly clear why it is not essentially senti- 
mental, Rousseauistic, not merely a story of suicide, might help the reader 
to avoid the pitfalls made by almost all of the Werther-epigones in poetry 
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and drama. And if some bibliographical space had to be cut down—heresy of 
heresies—at least the reader would approve. 

But to digress too long on the subject of the optimum relative propor- 
tions of bibliography and text-analysis would be to do injustice to several 
excellent features of Mr. Atkins’ study. The fourth chapter (French Werther 
Poetry) is superbly done. In France, writers of higher calibre were for a much 
longer time attracted to Goethe’s hero, and the interesting discussion of Adam 
Mickiewicz’ Dziady-fragments will be welcome to all Werther-‘‘kenner’’. In Eng- 
lish literature, on the other hand, the “curiously short life of general interest 
in the Werther theme” produced in the Augustan period and afterwards no 
work of aesthetic value higher than Thackeray’s outrageous (but still amus- 
ing) Victorian parody: “Werther had a love for Charlotte, etc.” It is ironic 
that the legacy of Werther in poetry is in the French language. 

By rigorously omitting translations from the bibliography, and by re- 
stricting his material to works in which Werther is specifically mentioned, the 
author prevents his study from spreading beyond reasonable bounds of length. 
References to the pertinent bibliographical sources are given, and the author 
adheres strictly to the bounds he has chosen. In Chinese he lists only one origi- 
nal work. It is quite possible that there is only one, but the listing underrates 
the influence of Werther in the Orient. I know of three translations, and many 
Germanists have had the experience of noting that students educated in 
China identify Goethe as the author of Werther. At least a mention, in the 
text, of the more important translations in other languages would have added 
to the completeness of the picture, even though this might duplicate biblio- 
graphical] material already available. The text is for reading; the bibliography 
is for consultation. 

In spite of such minor objections, however, Mr. Atkins’ study will always 
be useful, including material sought out from the most recondite places, most 
of it available nowhere else. The book is well-printed, without typographical 
errors as far as I could notice, in very readable type, and in general a worthy 
addition to Goetheana. 

Rosert T. CLARK, JR. 
University of Texas 


JoHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE, Faust. Erne Tracépre. Erlautert von Franz 
Carl Endres, Band I, Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1949. Pp. 298. 


DER NEVE Faust-Kommentar, von dem Franz Carl Endres bisher den ersten 
Band (den ersten Teil der Tragédie behandelnd) vorgelegt hat, verspricht, 
eines der brauchbarsten Hilfsmittel in der neueren Goetheliteratur zu werden. 
Der Kommentar ist den Stellen im Text, auf die er sich bezieht, laufend bei- 
gegeben, sodaf der Leser die jeweiligen Erlauterungen auf der unteren Seiten- 
hilfte bequem verfolgen kann. Nimmt man hinzu, daf das Buch—in bester 
schweizer Verlagstradition—ausnehmend ansprechend aufgemacht worden 
ist, so laBt sich sofort sehen, daf es dem Autor wie dem Verleger in erster Linie 
darauf ankam, dem nicht fachlich durchgebildeten Leser einen umittelbaren 
Zugang zu Goethes grofem Werk in die Hande zu geben. Dertber hinams aber 
wendet sich das Buch fraglos ebenso sehr an den ‘““Fachmann” selbst, denn der 
Kommentar bemiiht sich speziell um eine bis ins einzelne gehende Klarung 
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aller mythologischen (oder auf Mythologisches auch nur anspielenden) Pro- 
bleme. 

Wie weit es berechtigt ist, den Faust aus rein mythologischen Gesichts- 
punkten zu kommentieren—und im besonderen: ob die vorliegende Arbeit in 
der Hereinarbeitung scheinbar weit fortliegender Quellen (wie etwa der orienta- 
lischen Mythologie, etc.) nicht doch “‘zu weit” geht, das wird sich erst ent- 
scheiden lassen, sobald auch der Kommentar zum zweiten Teil vorliegt. Vor- 
erst wiire nur festzustellen, da® das “rein Literarische,” das dem Vorwort 
zufolge “‘weggelassen’”’ werden sollte, im wesentlichen doch seinen ihm ge- 
biihrenden Platz gefunden hat. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College 


HERMANN UND DororuHEa. Entstehung, Ruhm und Wesen. Von Heinz Helmer- 
king. Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1948. Pp. 108. (Viertes Heft der Goethe- 
Schriften im Artemis-Verlag Ziirich.) 


’ 


THIS LITTLE book on Goethe’s “favorite poem,” with its ever-valid content, 
has much to recommend it. Particularly pleasing is the clearsighted, objec- 
tive, and yet loving, manner in which its author approaches and presents his 
often treated subject. No strenuous attempt at novelty, whether in the fac- 
tual or the interpretative parts, mars this treatise, which is indeed a “Wiirdi- 
gung” in the best sense of the word. Dispensing with any formal divisions, 
the author gives us a carefully assembled and well-rounded picture of the 
“Entstehung, Ruhm und Wesen”’ of Goethe’s “greatest classical creation.” A 
little over half of the book is taken up with a thoroughly readable survey of 
the genesis of Hermann und Dorothea, editions appearing within and outside 
of Germany during succeeding decades, dramatic and musical treatments of 
the epic poem, translations and imitations both at homeand abroad, and criti- 
cal estimates by scholars all over the world. Interesting to note here is the 
marked popularity that Hermann und Dorothea enjoyed in the Slavic coun- 
tries. “Die Dichtung fand in diesen Landern hingerissene Bewunderung und 
eifrige Nachahmung.” By contrast there is the small notice it received in 
Italy, whose eminent critic, Benedetto Croce, incidentally did some mild de- 
bunking of the more exalted views expressed on Hermann und Dorothea, nota- 
bly von Humboldt’s. Of the early German criticisms, discussed by Helmerking, 
the most noteworthy were and still are, of course, those of A. W. Schlegel 
(“noch immer ein Meisterwerk schépferischer, geistdurchgliihter Kritik”’) 
and of Wilhelm von Humboldt, whose help Goethe eagerly enlisted for solving 
problems of versification but whose famous treatise on Hermann und Dorothea 
he did not appreciate. As to later German commentaries, Helmerking makes 
no attempt to be either systematic or complete. He briefly mentions the fol- 
lowing: Gervinus, Hildebrand, Rosenkranz, Hettner, Scherer, Niebuhr (the 
historian), F. Th. Vischer, G. Keller, C. F. Meyer, Stifter, Ed. Engel, and 
Gundolf. 

Helmerking’s analysis and interpretation of the epic poem is guided by 
an admirable spirit of reverence, sincerity and objectivity. Admittedly his 
model is Viktor Hehn’s treatise on Hermann und Dorothea. Helmerking recog- 
nizes the key to the interpretation of the epic poem in Goethe’s elegy by the 
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same title. With the help of this key he succeeds in bringing forth a thought- 
ful and refreshing analysis. His finest contribution is his subtle and convincing 
interpretation of the names “Hermann” (“Vertreter des Rechtsstaats’’) and 
“Dorothea” (the present of the gods bestowed upon Hermann), and his dis- 
cussion of the Muses and the “‘Walten der géttlichen Michte” in Hermann 
und Dorothea. 

Helmerking’s book, then, is not so much a revaluation as an extremely 
able and lucid recapitulation of our knowledge about Hermann und Dorothea, 
as seen by the discerning eye of a sensitive and appreciative student of Goethe. 

Joun R. FREY 


University of Illinois 


SOME RECENT GOETHE LITERATURE 


GoretHe, Un Homme Face A 1a Vir. Essai de biographie intérieure. Premiére 
partie: La jeunesse (1749-1775). Par Albert Fuchs. Paris, 1946. 559 pp. 


GOETHE UND SEINE ZerrT. Von Georg LukAcs. A. Francke AG, Bern, 1947. 
207 pp. P 


AS WAS TO BE expected, the volume of Goethe literature has been steadily in- 
creasing with the approach of the Goethe Year. Occasions like these are des- 
tined to stimulate an unusual activity among publishers and authors alike, 
not every aspect of which can be viewed with the same degree of pleasure. We 
may rightly wonder whether the production of anything really spectacular 
was prevented only by the precarious economic conditions prevailing in 
Germany today. Whatever the reasons, there has obviously been a marked 
lack of coordination which has prevented the realization of a truly substantial 
contribution. It can be considered symptomatic, for instance, that hardly any 
effort has been made, except for the Swiss enterprise under the editorship of 
Ernst Beutler, to bring a new edition of Goethe’s works back on the market.' 
Instead we are witnessing a flood of perhaps attractive but mostly useless 
editions of single works, anthologies, and selections, most of which were too 
obviously designed for the general public, or, to put it more crudely, to make 
money. If we consider, furthermore, that most of these publications suffer 
from technical handicaps of one kind or another, the greater part of these ef- 
forts seem to be love’s labor lost. 

Within the narrower limits of Goethe criticism, the situation is much the 
same. Here again various attempts have been made to re-issue old stand-bys 
which, although their historical merits are not to be minimized, are of little 
value when it comes to an appraisal of the meaning of Goethe’s work for our 
time. This much, at any rate, has become unmistakably clear: no new and 
really comprehensive Goethe biography has been written so far. It seems as if 
we were still in the preliminary stages of stock-taking, of feeling our way to- 
ward new means and methods of approach which may eventually bring us 
closer to a representative standard biography. The difficulties encountered 


1 A new edition in 14 volumes (E. Trunz ed.) has been announced by a publisher 
in Hamburg, but so far only one volume seems to have appeared. 
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by all biographers seem to be particularly great in the case of Goethe; namely, 
to find the right balance between purely factual biographical considerations 
and the interpretation and revaluation of the poet’s works. Biographies that 
cannot transcend mere biographical data are, lastly, as insufficient as those 
that do not take stock of the determining life-factors at all. Rhapsodies about 
Goethe’s love-life are just as unrevealing as discussions on the purely mytho- 
logical level. So far, recent attempts at biography are still fragmentary in na- 
ture and have merely resulted in a great variety of studies, apparently pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions, which, despite all counter-efforts, still indicate 
the persistence of the old cleavage: either to sacrifice the detail in favor of a 
clear over-all picture or to magnify the detail at the expense of biographical 
continuity. The first is particularly true of Professor Giinther Miiller’s Kleine 
Goethebiographie (Bonn, 1947), which gives an almost year by year account of 
Goethe’s life. Although such a biography needs must stay within the factual 
and cannot always avoid the all-too obvious, Professor Miiller has succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in bringing the picture of Goethe “back into focus’’ 
after it had been blurred by generations of Goethe scholars who tried to play 
up their findings of limited significance into sometimes monumental generali- 
zations. Miiller avoided the two most dangerous pitfalls of any and all such 
condensed biographies, those of getting inextricably entangled with facts 
or of straying into the clouds of fancy. One may wonder whether Miiller 
might not have been able to give us something like the significant Goethe- 
biography of our times if he had only had more space at his disposal. 

One can best judge Miiller’s accomplishment by comparing it to Barker 
Fairley’s A Study of Goethe (Oxford, 1947) which, however interesting and re- 
vealing in many parts, cannot be acquitted of the charge of being extremely 
one-sided. Even though Professor Fairley has indicated entirely new ways of 
penetrating into the psychology of “the man Goethe,” he has allowed himself 
to be carried away by his psychological considerations to an amazing extent, 
at times to the point of twisting the facts by basing his deductions on transla- 
tions of passages that are highly debatable.* Actually, Professor Fairley is at 
his best once he gets away from all his psychological argumentations which are 
so narrowly taken that they only add up to the description of a monumental 
case of delayed maturity; how much more significant are the few pages of the 
first chapter about the Chameleon-motif in Goethe’s writings! 


? As an illustration, I quote from page 89 of his book, even though the passage itself 
may not be of great importance for Fairley’s Goethe interpretation; but others could 
be added. “How deeply Goethe was affected when he finally obtained the result he 
sought (Zwischenkieferknochen) is revealed in the high-pitched letter he wrote to 
Herder from Jena on March 27, 1784, telling him that he was taking his cue from the 
Gospel (Luke xv) and seizing the first opportunity of letting him know of a great 
stroke of luck that had befallen him, something that he treasured more (!!) than silver 
and gold—Nach Anleitung des Evangelii muf ich dich auf das eiligste mit einem 
Gliicke bekannt machen, das mir zugestofen ist. Ich habe gefunden—weder Gold noch 
Silber, aber was mir eine unsiigliche Freude macht.” To translate the German passage 
the way Professor Fairley has done is to completely disregard the jocose allusion to 
Goethe’s own preoccupation with the mining project at Ilmenau (the mines had been 
reopened by him just a little over a month previously!) 
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How little is gained by training one’s eyes too closely on the personality 
of an author and his emotional frailties becomes clearest if one holds Paul 
Hankamer’s Spiel der Maechte (Tiibingen, 1947) up against Fairley’s book. 
In a way, Hankamer’s study could be called a chapter from an unwritten biog- 
raphy. It discusses the period of 1805 to 1810 in Goethe’s life, starting out 
with an interpretation of the sonnets and ending with a fascinating re-inter- 
pretation of the Wahlverwandtschaften. Naturally, from a positivist point of 
view the book is wide open to criticism: the spectre of Gundolf quite obviously 
stands behind every line of it, but it transcends Gundolf’s narrow limits of 
method and concept, a fact which in itself is of considerable interest. The chief 
objections against Hankamer have been raised on the grounds that his method 
seemed to involve the old vicious circle of deducing biographical data from the 
poet’s writings, and then basing the interpretation on the facts thus obtained. 
However, this is not at all a fair criticism of Hankamer’s book. In establishing 
the biographical data, he has followed both known facts (unfortunately omit- 
ting Sylvie von Ziegesar!) and their reflections in Goethe’s writings, a pro- 
cedure which is justified by the fact that biographical data are meaningless 
unless they have become an integral part of the poet’s creative work. Facts 
and their reflections in art are, after all, mutually explanatory, and by turning 
to both, the critic obtains a much larger range of argumentation for his con- 
clusions. Such procedure can come in for justified criticism only when it 
naively accepts the reflections as facts; e.g., by taking Goethe’s account of 
his life in Dichtung und Wahrheit at its face value.* 

The real shortcomings of Hankamer’s book seem to me to lie in another 
direction altogether—one to which I have alluded before. Although Hankamer 
has limited himself to a short span in Goethe’s life, he occasionally attempts 
to generalize on his findings, particularly by intimating that what was valid 
in 1805 to 1810 can also be detected in Goethe’s “Sturm und Drang” period. 
A much closer examination of the earlier documents would be needed to sub- 
stantiate any such claims. 

It is against this backdrop of but partly fulfilled promises for a compre- 
hensive survey of Goethe’s work that we should place the two most ambitious, 
though in themselves again fragmentary volumes by Luk4dcs and Fuchs. 
Fuchs’ presentation is fragmentary in the sense only that it has not been 
completed to date. The first volume, describing and analyzing Goethe’s life 
to the end of the pre-Weimar period, is to be continued in due course byfurther 
volumes. If the author should really be able to retain the slow pace that char- 
acterizes this first instalment, he may well succeed in beating all records in 
the history of Goethe biography as far as size and quantity of text are con- 
cerned—a prospect which the reader cannot help viewing with some misgiv- 
ings. Fuchs has, indeed, set out to tell the whole story with all the trimmings 
of traditional Goethe biographies. Unfortunately, he seems to be far less fa- 
miliar with more recent studies in Goethe criticism, as is shown by his rather 
pompous appendix (38 pages of text which might profitably have been re- 
duced to that many lines). The suspicions evoked in the reader by the subtitle 


* Mention should be made in this connection of the very thorough and objective 
re-investigation of the Friederike legend, facts and fiction, by Stephan Ley in his Goethe 
und Friederike, Versuch einer kritischen Schilderung; Bonn, 1947. 
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(“Homme face @ la vie”) are also more than substantiated by the book itself; 
Goethe the man is of infinitely greater interest to Fuchs than Goethe the 
poet. The “amours” play a great part in his account, and the women in 
Goethe’s life are even catalogued and put into a neat system according to their 
specific value and significance in Goethe’s life. Charts, however, have not 
been used. Of the major works of the period, only Goetz is closely examined, 
strangely enough with an utter lack of insight into the psychological machin- 
ery at work: even the possibility that the character of Weislingen may owe its 
existence to autobiographical motivations is flatly denied. 

LukAcs’ Goethe und seine Zeit, should perhaps be described as a torso 
rather than a fragment. It contains the fruits of long years of preparation for 
a comprehensive discussion of the whole of the “age of Goethe”—at least all 
that is left of these preparations, the major part of which was destroyed dur- 
ing the war. The present volume contains in the main essays (supplemented by 
a sequence of ‘‘Faust-Studien”) which were written on the basis of the col- 
lected material and worked, in the course of the last twenty years, into sepa- 
rate studies. Their previous publication in inaccessible periodicals saved them 
from the fate of the rest. 

It may seem strange to place these two books side by side: the rather con- 
ventional and lightweight study of the Frenchman next to the searching and 
often stimulating deliberations of the Hungarian. But both are marked by 
very similar shortcomings: they are both one-sided in the sense that they were 
written for a particular audience. Fuchs obviously suffers from his primary 
interest, that of bringing Goethe before the French public: if this were not by 
itself significant, one might pass over the book lightly. Luk4cs, on the other 
hand, approaches Goethe from the Marxist point of view and presupposes a 
similarly “indoctrinated” audience: the reader will, therefore, have to put up 
with a vocabulary that he may wish the author had left where he got it, on the 
pages of communist party pamphlets. If Luk4cs deems fit to speak of ‘‘Cha- 
teaubriand und Konsorten,” or of “liberale Flachképfe,” suspecting every- 
where arbitrary falsifications of history by the “biirgerliche Literarhistoriker 
der imperialistischen Periode’”—naming Gundolf, Korff, and Strich—one has 
to learn how to smile and to understand. 

Once these preliminary hurdles have been taken, however, the reader 
will be greatly rewarded for his endurance. Perhaps he will be surprised to find 
behind this forbidding facade of militant party-jargon a picture of Goethe 
that is far less “Marxist” than he was led to expect, a picture, in short, that 
rises above all narrow party views. When all is said, Lukdcs’ “‘Goethevereh- 
rung” is no less intense than that of the imperialist or liberal Gundolf. Of 
course, there remain further moments of discomfort for a non-Marxist, as, for 
instance, when we are told that the friendship of Goethe and Schiller was 
based on the ‘“‘Gemeinsamkeit der grundlegenden dkonomisch-politischen Aui- 
fassungen und Ziele”; following Luk4cs through his argumentations on this 
point the reader may rightly wonder whether he and the author of the 
book are thinking of the same Goethe and the same Schiller. It is somewhat 
difficult, to say the least, to interpret Goethe’s position as being fundamen- 
tally opposed to feudal society and to see in him an exponent of revolutionary 
middle-class ideologies. Even Werther, which is cited by Luk4cs as his crown- 
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witness, expresses anything but an economic and political protest. As a protest 
it is directed against all forms of society, no matter what its tenets; the free- 
dom craved by Werther rejects any and all limitations and therefore can mani- 
fest itself most validly in a gesture of self-destruction, i.e., through the ex- 
treme insistence on the individual’s exclusive mastery over himself. If this is 
true of the young Goethe, it is just as true of the old. To be sure, the Weimar 
Goethe had succeeded in re-integrating the individual into society, but in so 
doing he had realigned himself with social principles of the past rather than of 
the future, basing his views of society on eighteenth-century concepts. Thus, 
even Hermann und Dorothea, in which he came perhaps closest to a self-iden- 
tification with the middle classes, has to be read in the light of his anti-revolu- 
tionary convictions. 

However, LukAcs himself is very keenly aware of Goethe’s dependency on 
eighteenth-century rationalism. As a matter of fact, the most important con- 
tribution of his book consists in his insistence on the continuity of develop- 
ment that led from the “Aufklirung”’ to the classicism of the turn of the 
century. Ever since Korff’s Geist der Goetheseit, literary criticism has been 
aware of the continuity of intellectual growth that characterizes this period 
of German cultural history. But Luk4cs goes one step beyond Korff in that he 
attempts a revaluation of the “‘Aufklarung,” presenting it as the “legitimen 
Teil der Renaissance” that ultimately led to the creation of Faust: for him 
Lessing and Goethe are “‘die groSen deutschen Aufklirer,” a definition which 
one hesitates to accept without any further qualifications, no matter how con- 
vincing the author’s arguments seem to be. If we are to think in great and 
sweeping combinations, should we not also have to agree with Rudolf Kassner, 
who sees in Faust the last of the great baroque creations towering into the 
nineteenth century (Das Neunsehnte Jahrhundert, Ausdruck und Grdsse, 
Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1947)? And are the two views not mutually exclusive? At 
least, Kassner takes greater pains to distinguish the Renaissance concept of 
the individual from those of all later periods, particularly those of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. What lends weight to Luk4cs’ discussion, 
however, is not so much the application of his views to the study of Goethe 
but rather to the possibility of a total reevaluation of the eighteenth century 
as a whole; for it cannot be indifferent to the literary historian whether Les- 
sing, Nicolai, or Goethe are to be regarded as the culminating point of the 
“Aufklarung.” 

When Lukacs thus reappraises “Aufklirung,”’ he does so out of his deep 
affinity to the positivism of that period, which he would like to connect with 
that of the nineteenth century. The existence of such connections cannot be 
denied ; indeed, they are more important than literary critics have been willing 
to admit. It is untenable to separate the two trends and to place the period 
of classicism and romanticism between them as a kind of great watershed. 
One of our principal tasks today is to come to a closer understanding of the 
interdependence of rationalism and the German “‘Klassik,”’ just as it is imper- 
ative to re-examine that of Romanticism and “Sturm und Drang.” But neither 
Fuchs nor Luk4cs has really come to grips with the fundamental issue: they 
both are clearly partisans and hence highly subjective in their appraisal of 
these opposite tendencies. They both underestimate the significance of the 
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romantic revolution—or reaction, depending on the point of view taken. For 
Luk&cs, Romanticism is a disturbing interruption in a healthy growth of 
thought; for Fuchs, it is (in its “Sturm und Drang” version) practically non- 
existent in the writings of the young Goethe, and he tries his best to discover 
hidden classicist streaks where there really are none. For him, Romanticism is 
incomprehensibly German, as it is for LukAcs incomprehensible as a bourgeois 
reaction. 

These are, naturally, but a few of the observations that can be made 
about LukAcs’ challenging book. We must be grateful to the publisher that he 
has made it available to us despite its controversial character. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
Smith College 
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